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From Kerry to Connemara ... . from the Liffey to the Shannon 
.... stretch the inviting miles of the Irish Free State—an unparalieled 
holiday land, awaiting your pleasure. 


To reach it is simple—the journey a part of the holiday. By whatever route you come, express 

trains and swift comfortable steamers await you ... . and, at your destination, a typical 

Irish welcome, warm and genuine. Write for the Great Southern Railways’ Special Folder— 
“All-In” Tours, including Rail, Motor, Sightseeing and Hotels. 


SOME FAMOUS BEAUTY RESORTS 


Dun Laoghaire . Bray - Glendalough - Rosslare - Tramore - Blarney - Glengarriff - Parknasilla 
Killarney - Ballybunion - Kilkee - Galway - Waterville . Bundoran - Donegal Highlands 


ROUTES 
You may travel by any of the following steamship routes :— 
HOLYHEAD - KINGSTOWN LIVERPOOL - DUBLIN FISHGUARD - ROSSLARE 
FISHGUARD - WATERFORD FISHGUARD - CORK 


Guides and particulars of Holiday & Tourist Fares from any LMS or G.W. Station, Office or Agency, or on application at any 
of the following addresses :— 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY, GT. SOUTHERN RAILWAYS OF IRELAND, | CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO. iLTD., 
EUSTON STATION, LONDON, N.W. 1, KINGSBRIDGE STATION, DUBLIN. FISHGUARD HARBOUR, SOUTH WALES, 
CREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.LTD., THE IRISH TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 
PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W. 2. ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN, 
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THOUSANDS upon thousands of poor people have never | 
seen the sea or breathed the country air; neither will their | 
children do so—unless you send them. Would a pound | 
make such a difference to your own holiday expenses? Then | 

| 
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please send it (or at least something) to one or other of the 
Charities named below. Or if you prefer, send it to the 
Appeals Secretary, c/o The Spectator, to divide among them 
as you wish. No amount is too large, or too small. 
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FOURTEEN DAYS 
FOR ONE POUND 


This seems absurd. Nevertheless it is a fact 
that for this sum we are able to send a needy 








or ailing child from one of London’s most con- 
gested Central Areas to the seaside or country 
for a fortnight’s healthy holiday. 


PLEASE HELP US 


THE CHILDREN’S 
FRESH AIR MISSION 


(Box 6), 75 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. 1. 


President: The Marquess ef Northampton, 
Treasurer: Ralph C, Hazell, Esq. 


=, 
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The long | 
trying winter 


—so many cheerless days, so much chilling wind—has taxed the 
strength of many. This has been especially so. among those who 
spend their dreary days in the mean back streets of East Central 
London. 


They sorely need a hoiiday. 
Will you help us to meet that need ? 
£1 sent to us means a health-giving holiday in the 


country for a fortnight for some poor slum child, or a 
week for a mother and baby. 


Contributions should be addressed to WitLiaAM WILKES, Secretary. 


Field Lane Institution 


(Founded 1841). 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 





BLISS! 


A fortnight of real holiday 
and healing, of health-giving 
sun for a poor slum mother 
and three children . . . will 
you give them this heavenly bliss? 

The cost is £5. 


Please send a gift for the Fresh Air Fund to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55 Bryansten Street, 
London, W. |. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


Shall the poor plead 
to us in vain ? 


The Salmon Lane Mission earnestly Appeals for Your 
Generous Aid to give a host of very poor “ tired-out- 
Mothers,” Convalescent and Forlorn Souls, and sick and 
ailing Little Folk in “ Darkest East London” a vital rest 
and beneficial change at our “Sunshine” Holiday Home, 
Clacton-on-Sea, thus ensuring renewed Health and memor- 
able Blessing in their all too weary lives and sad days in 
the stifling and fetid Slums. 


46 years’ Voluntary Work. No office or administration 
expenses. 
Please send a gift now to E. Perey Dennis (Hon. Supt. 
Minister), 57 Ethelbert Gardens, Hford, Essex. 


SALMON LANE MISSION, 


LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14. 





to the rescue. 











GIVE THEM A LIFT—FOR ONE HAPPY DAY ! 


Nowhere to play but the streets—with never a chance of the fresh 
air and soft sea breezes. Such is the lot of the poor children of 
Sailortown, unless the Seamen's Mission Fresh Air Fund can come 


PLEASE HELP US TO ARRANGE FOR THEM a day of breath- 
taking happiness—and for over-burdened mothers too. YOUR 
GIFT WILL ENABLE US to bring brightness into their drab lives. 
WE PLEAD FOR YOUR practical Christian sympathy. 


Large or small, your gift for our Fresh Air Fund will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged. 


QUEEN VICTORIA SEAMEN’S REST (concon, «.+4) 


Please send now to: 


REV. T. A. EMBLETON, 
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e cry of 
the children”’ 


in East London’s homes of poverty cannot reach your 

z Many little ones are ill. You do not know their 

over-crowded dwellings as we know them. You have not 

seen their weak- 

Te LA : : 

be ness, nor the anxie- 

ty of their parents. 

We see both—daily 
—and plead 








the greatness of 
their urgent need. 


Strengthen our 
hands, please, by 
an early generous 
gift to enable us to 
send 800 invalid 
children to a Holi- 
day Home, _ this 
summer, for a fort- 
night. 30/- pays the whole cost for one child. 


LUNCHEON ALFRESCO. 


Coatributions should be addressed to 


| 1 > Rev. Percy Inzson, Superintendent, 
esténd 
| MISSION 


| CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNE es 














BARNARDO’ Ss 


HOMES 
ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL | 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual 
Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for 
their great family of 8,300 boys, girls and babies, 
the largest. family in the world. Over 25,000 
meals have to be provided every day. 


PLEASE SEND THEM 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN. 
Cheques, cte., pavable © Dr. Barnardo's Homes” and crossed, 








“The East End Star,’ th monthly Magazine . 
of the At shia, sent free te application, Full Me LITTLE ‘UN addressed Dr. Barnardo s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
of fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateiul Causeway, London, E.1. 

End Life. for your response. 











IMPERIAL CANCER © 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperia! 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. The income from investments and the Endowment 
Fund 1s insufficient to cover the total annual expenditure and, 
moreover, the present laboratories have become too small for 
the scope of the work. Administrative costs over a long period 
of years have consumed only 10°, of the total annual expendi- 
ture, but the need for expansion makes it imperative for the 
Fund to appeal to the generous help of the public. A 
Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly? 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


























JOIN THIS | 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.E., 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 








320 Crippled Girls 


80 of whom can use one hand only, are in 
our care and under training at Edgware and 
Clerkenwell. Some are blind, some deaf and 
dumb, some cannot walk. All are being 
taught to earn their own living. We are 
anxious to give these girls 


A Fortnight’s Holiday 


at sunny Clacton-on-Sea—a change they 
enjoy immensely in spite of the handicap of 
their afflictions. 
Large numbers of crippled girls (from all 
parts of the country) ineligible for any of 
the usual Holiday Homes because of their 
infirmities, are also given a_ two-weeks’ 
holiday. 


Will you send a kindly gift to aid us in our work ? 
Address: EDWARD COOKE, Superintendes! 
or ALFRED G. GROOM, Secre/ir) 


John Groom’s Crippleage 


and Flower Girls’ Mission 
eect 
i me pial sail pon M.), 
37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1 


WILL YOU MAKE THE MISSION OVE OF YOUR LECATEES ? 
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ROLLS: 


BEST CAR 


20/25 H.P. Saloon from ~ - £1,555 


Enclosed Limousine £1,560 


For those who prefer it, either of the 
above can be supplied with 25/30 
h.p. engine at an extra cost of £50 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


R.A.F. Display, Hendon, 


LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON Wr MAYFAIR 6201 


‘cteaiaasig D 


40/50 H.P. Saloon with division £2,565 
Enclosed Limousine £2,550 


“The Rolls-Royce stands supreme 
among the luxury vehicles of the 
world,” Morning Post 


27th June 





EES EGE IESE AEE Ge Aisi hae Bhi Boh te aS Se Batis aR atts aS tbs 





Buy a Car Made in the United Kingdom 








SBP SEES RBs eae HB aS EL Gs HEE ge Eat OS As OBS is A is aS Se aS ah Ee a 


$85 te Qs 385 ae £Oo 285 ch fSe tB3-cie- $ Ds 3BS ch bGe S83 ch Os 285 --bDs $B5- $De EBS Fe m4 

















JAMAICA 


offers a delightful holiday to people of 
all ages. If you are tired and need a 
rest, if you have been ill and need to 
recuperate in a favourable climate and 
in 1 delightful surroundings, or if you 
P want change and 
recreation you will 
find Jamaica exactly 
what you want. 
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And remember, 
there is sport of 


every kind: golf, 
( moonlight bathing, 
we. etc. 


| Write fer Booklet. 


The West India Committee, 
14, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C.3. 





5 CRUISES BY ORONTES 


*) 





STOCKHOLM, HELSINGFORS, DANZIG 
COPENHAGEN, OSLO AND THE FJORDS 
OR 


GALLIPOLI AND CONSTANTINOPLE 
ATHENS, MONTE CARLO AND LISBON 


SCANDINAVIA | ‘ 
June 27, July 11 & 25 


MEDITERRANEAN 
August 8 and 22 


FARES FROM 20 GUINEAS FOR 13 DAYS 
(First class passengers only) 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


For illustrated booklets and priced plan write to :— 
Managers : Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 & No. 1 Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Telephones: Man, 3456, Whi. 6981. Tem. 2258 
or Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


EMOCRACY has lately come to be regarded in Europe 
D as a static. even a reactionary force, yet no dictator- 
ship has shown so intense an activity as the new French 
Government in its first week of office. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the revolutionary programme 
of social legislation before the Chamber this week has 
heen extorted from the Government by the strikes ; 
the new Bills give legislative form to the considered 
policy of the Front Populaire, and M. Blum may even 
have been glad of the excuse to put that policy into 
effect so quickly. But to legislate, especially in France, 
is not necessarily to have the laws observed, and the 
Government will have greater difficulty in applying 
its new measures in practice than in getting them passed 
by the Chamber. But the activity of the Government 
is so clearly controlled by a considered plan of campaign 
that the danger of non-observance is diminished. Even 
the preoccupation of the strikes has not prevented it 
from purging the army and police of Fascists or from 
reorganising the Service departments under a civilian 
Ministry of Defence. Undoubtedly the expense of the 
new legislation will increase the temptation to devalue, 
as the easiest way out of financial difficulty, but M. 
Blun’s Left Wing supporters are intent, by taxation 
on high incomes, on making the rich pay. M. Blum 
canuot afford, politically, to abandon the frane now : 
but he is creating for himself and his Government a 
prestige which may allow them later to devalue, if they 
judge it necessary. 
* * 
The Palestine Disorders 
The account Mr. Ormsby-Gore, his first 
appearance before the House of Commons as Colonial 
Secretary on Tuesday, was able to give of the situation 
in Palestine was not reassuring, and there will be general 


‘making 
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approval of his declaration that there could be no 
question of the appointment of the projected Royal 
Commission till order had been restored. At present 
the disorders are continuing, police are being shot and 
military reinforcements are arriving in the country. 
An attempt to find some basis for a truce was made 
unsuccessfully in the course of conversations on Sunday 
between the Arab leaders in Palestine and the Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordania, the breaking-point being the 
refusal of the High Commissioner to suspend Jewish 


immigration during the investigation by the Royal 
Commission. The Arabs themselves had made con- 


cession on this point difficult by their earlier and funda- 
mental demand that immigration shall be stopped per- 
manently. There might nevertheless be the possibility 
of a compromise on the basis of the issue of the batch 
of immigration licences recently authorised by the High 
Commissioner and a temporary suspension ‘after that. 
An annual immigration which approaches 50,000 may 
well alarm the Arabs. But a change of policy extorted 


by lawless violence would be fatal. There must be 
peace first, discussion afterwards. 
* * * * 


Signor Mussolini Devolves 

Signor Mussolini's actions are often difticult to follow, 
and in the appointment and dismissal of Ministers he 
has often shown a capriciousness which may be regarded 
as the prerogative of dictators, But it is not customary 
with him to reward anyone who has won distinction 
with added power. Marshal Badoglio has been luckier 
than General Balbo, and as soon as sanctions are lifted 
and Italy resumes normal international relations he is 
to become Minister of National Defence, with control of 
the Army, Navy and Air In addition the Duce 
has’ resigned the portfolios’ of Foreign - Ajfairs: 


forces. 


Colonics 
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and Corporations. His son-in-law, Count Ciano, late 
Minister for Propaganda and airman in Abyssinia, is to 
be Minigter for Foreign Affairs. Whether the change 
will be of significance is difficult to tell, for Count Ciano 
will be no more than a mouthpiece, but presumably 
personal intimacy with the Duce will have made him a 
more exact mouthpiece than Baron Aloisi for expressing 
Signor Mussolini's views at Geneva. It has also been 
announced, by General Graziani, that Signor Mussolini 
will visit Abyssinia. Perhaps the Duce feels that now 
the fighting is over it is time for him to see the empire 
which his black soldiers have won for him. But he is not 
likely to go before the tension in Europe has relaxed. 
* * xk * 
Great Britain and Egypt 
Such difficulties as have arisen in the conversations 
between Great Britain and Egypt appear to be due to 
differences in Whitehall, not in Cairo. The question at 
issue is the degree of military security to be insisted 
on by Sir Miles Lampson. In regard to thet it cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that the only effective 
security for British communications is a friendly and 
satisfied Egypt. To maintain, or claim the right to 
maintain, an excessive British force in Egypt is to put 
the country visibly under British military domination. 
To that the Egyptian delegation, particularly with a 
Watd Government in power, would never agree. The 
Egyptians have so far shown themselves very reasonable 
in negotiation. In relation to the outer world their 
niterests and ours are identical. Under the treaty of 
alliance which it is hoped may be concluded they can, 
and no doubt will, in the face of external danger invite 
British reinforcements. To risk the whole agreement 
by pitching our military demands too high would be a 
fatally shortsighted policy. In view of the general 
situation in the Mediterranean an Anglo-Egvptian agree- 
ment, both reflecting and stimulating the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries, is an essential condition 
of stability in the Near East. 
The Budget Leakage and Prosecution 
The decision of the Attorney-General to initiate no 
prosecutions in regard to the Budget leakage was inevit- 
able, for the very good reason that a prosecution in the 
ordinary Courts where the established rules of evidence 
prevail would be far more likely to fail than to succeed, 
since in such a Court the accused is assumed to be inno- 
cent till he is proved guilty, and nothing but definite and 
incontrovertible proof of guilt will secure a conviction. 
Jf condemnation by the tribunal had been followed by an 
acquittal in the Courts the whole affair would have been 
left in disastrous confusion. It would only half exonerate 
Mr. Thomas, for the verdict would simply mean * Not 
Proven.” These words are necessarily being written 
hefore Mr. Thomas’ statement in the House on Thursday. 
If he were considering tactical advantage he might not 
unreasonably challenge the Government to prosecute. 
But the Attorney-General’s decision is generally welcome, 
The only object of a prosecution would be to impose 
additional penalties, and there can be no man in the 
country who wants to see the late Colonial Secretary hit 
harder than he has been. 
Xk a *k 2k 
Dr. Schuschnigg and Italy 
The hope that Dr. Schuschnigg would try to increase 
popular support of his Government by a general amnesty, 
including both Socialists and Nazis, is to have no early 
realisation. The mass meeting of the Fatherland Front 
which the Chancellor addressed outside the Vienna 
Rathaus on Tuesday had all the pomp, uniforms, illumina- 
tions. songs, salutes, characteristic of dictatorships. He 
denied that any general amnesty was contemplated, and 
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said it must wait till Austria’s peace and freedom Were 
secure. It will have to wait a long time, even thoy ‘h 
Dr. Schuschnigg spoke with great confidence a 
assurance. His return from Italy was accompanied by 
the usual rumours which meetings of heads of States 
give rise to today, of a mutual assistance pact between 
Germany and Italy, of an approaching restoration of the 
Hapsburgs, and of an Eastern Mediterranean pact between 
Italy, France and Great Britain. There is no good 
reason why these rumours should be true, and Several 
why they should be false. The mutual assistance pact 
between Germany and Italy is likely to be blocked by 
doubts about the Nazis’ real intentions regarding Austria: 
and a Hapsburg restoration by the determination of the 
Little Entente to maintain the status quo in Faster 
Europe. And, most important, it is impossible {oy 
Signor Mussolini to come to any final decision on foreign 
policy till the League of Nations has declared its attitude 
regarding the future of sanctions. 
* * * * 
The Republican Convention 
The Republicans’ choice of a candidate to oppose Mr, 
Roosevelt will be made after these pages are in the 
press. At the Convention at Cleveland Senator Steiwey 
of Oregon delivered the keynote speech, which con- 
tained in a more than usually precise form the planks 
of the platform. The Republicans offer an American 
Deal to replace the New Deal, government with a con- 
science instead of what they describe as a method 
“destructive of the basic essentials of popular govern- 
ment.” Senator Steiwer’s summary included: honest 
money and an honest banking system, the end of debt 
expansion, a business administration, no government 
regimentation of business or competition with private 
enterprise, and for the unemployed “ the consideration 
they deserve, and with it the privilege of honest work.” 
The offer to the farmer comprises complete protection 
for the home market, export subsidies, and planned 
distribution of agricultural surpluses, while American 
isolation in world affairs is reaffirmed. The platform 
plainly reveals the weight of the Eastern conservative 
instincts, and thus emphasises once again the essential 
conflict within the Republican fold and the extraordinary 
difficulties of the Republican party in this campaign. 
Senator Borah has been the one outstanding politician 
in the Convention, his rivals being simply candidates first 
and last. 
* * x * 


Nanking and Canton 

The Canton Political Council has not made _ its 
threatened declaration of war on Japan, but its armies 
are moving northward into Honan. Despite the anti- 
Japanese banner under which they march, it seems 
certain that it is Chiang Kai-shek and not the Japanese 
whom they are threatening. Indeed, the Japanese are 
suspected of supporting them, in order to make further 
advances in North China if Civil War breaks out. The 
Canton Council is not a government, but only the 
authority which represents the Kuomintang in_ the 
Southern Provinces. By its threats to the Nanking 
Government it may hope to gain a recognition of its 
autonomy and control of the armies and _ financial 
resources of Southern China ; its armies arc also thought 
to be aiming at seizing the veluable manganese mines 
in Southern Kiangsi. But the Council’s strength is 
really not in its armies but in the embarrassment. it 
ean cause Chiang Kai-shek by using against him 
nationalist hatred of Japan. The Southern forees are 
now facing Chiang’s troops on the borders of Honan, 
but the issue is likely to be settled by negotiation 
and not by battle. If Chiang yields a further step 
will be taken in the partition of Chins. 
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The Press and the Law of Libel 


THE SPECTATOR 1067 
The Week in Parliament 
The draft Bill for the amendment of the law of libel Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Many 


prepared by a committee of the Empire Press Union is 
qa document of great importance, Phat libel laws are 
needed admits of no dispute. Men of repute —and every 
honest man has some kind of reputation to lose —must 
have legal protection against scurrilous attacks in 
irresponsible journals. But between restraining an 
offender and enabling the victim to derive financial 
penefit from a journal’s often unwitting offence there is 
a fundamental difference. In an action for slander 
damages are (with certain limited exceptions) awarded 
only when it can be shown that actual financial damage 
has resulted. The Empire Press Union Bill proposes to 
assimilate the law of libel with the law of slander, and 
the case for the reform is overwhelming. Some recent 
decisions, involving what most people would regard as 
jnordinate penalties, have made the libel question 
acute. There exists, notoriously, a certain class of 
lawyer perpetually on the alert for the opportunity of 
instigating proceedings for libel on the principle of ** no 
damages, no expense to the litigant.” Juries moreover 
have a habit in doubtful cases of acting on the assumption 
(usually quite erroneous) that after all papers can afford 
to pay. To offer the chance of damages as an incentive 
to litigation is open to the gravest objection. 
* * * * 

Unemployment in May 

The unemployment figures for May of this vear are a 
yery satisfactory evidence of industrial prosperity. as 
compared with previous years. At 1,705,042, the total 
of unemployed is lower than at any time in the last 
six vears, being less by 339,710 than in May, 1935. 
But better evidence is provided by the figures of insured 
workers in employment ; the total of 10,831,000 is an 
increase Of 472,000 on May, 1935, which is higher by 
515.000 than the maximum figure in the boom year 
of 1929, and by 1,303,000 than in depression year of 
1931. But such proof of industrial advance gives no 
excuse for complacency. A minimum figure of 1,700,000 
jis a grave matter, and the number of those who have 
been unemployed for over a year is still 24 per cent. of 
the total—a hard core of long-term unemployment, as 
the “ special ’’ areas are a hard core of depression in the 
middle of the “boom.” It is the heavy industries, 
steel, iron, engineering, and coal mining, the motor and 
aircraft and metal industries, most closely associated 
with rearmament, that show the greatest improve- 
ment, together with the building trade, which has also 
felt its stimulus, As the pace of rearmament increases 
a further stimulus to these industries may be 
expected. Only on the shortest of short views could 
that kind of improvement be considered healthy. 

* * * * 

The Publishers’ Congress 

The International Congress of Publishers which is 
meeting in London for the first time in thirty-five 
years, is discussing the difficulties and problems of the 
trade on the only proper basis for discussing anything to 
do with the expression of ideas—an international one. 
And fortunately both those who have addressed the 
Congress and its members have shown themselves well 
aware of the responsibility which attaches to the publica- 
tion of the written word. The cinema and the wireless 
may have lessened the importance of books, yet they 
remain the one permanent form of intellectual com- 
munication. But today they would be impossible 
without the publisher, and everyone who realises their 
importance in the culture of the modern world must 
feel satisfaction that the Congress has the patronage of 
the King and the official recognition of the Govern- 
ment—less because the Congress is honoured than 
because it evidences a right sense of values in high places. 


Members are disposed to agree with The Spectator in the 
comments that it made on the findings of the Budget 
Tribunal. They are convinced that there is no evidence 
of a deliberate disclosure of Budget secrets of a kind that 
would satisfy a jury. Admittedly the Tribunal was not 
a court of law, but its findings have inevitably produced 
some of the consequences of a conviction in a court of law. 
It is therefore fair to point out that the Tribunal 
acted as prosecutor, jury and judge combined, and that 
Mr. Thomas was deprived by the procedure of the 
elementary rights of every man accused of a criminal 
offence, of being permitted to cross-examine witnesses, 
of being tried by a jury of his fellow-citizens and 
if the verdict went against him of being able to appeal to 
a higher court. There is a strong opinion that Mr. 
Thomas can justly claim that he has been condemned 
on circumstantial evidence so thin that the Attorney- 
General does not regard it as justifying the criminal charge 
which should certainly follow if the facts as stated in the 
Budget reports were correct. 


* * * x 


The blunt and uncompromising nature of the Report 
of the Tribunal has placed the Labour Party in an 
embarrassing position. They had expected when they 
first raised the issue that all that would result would be 
a whitewashing enquiry, and they had hoped that they 
would be able to raise an outcry similar to that on the 
Marconi scandals which beat and all but broke the 
Liberal Government of the pre-War years. The Tribunal 
has, however, been so swift and severe in its condemnation 
that they found themselves without any criticism to make 
upon it, and were hard put to it to devise a motion 
to put down in the order paper. What has also discom- 
fited them is the realisation that Mr. Thomas is after all 
a legacy from the Trades Union movement and that his 
condemnation was really a reflection on working-class 
representation. Mr, Attlee very cleverly tried to put the 
onus of devising a motion on the Government and sternly 
demanded “ that the Government should make up their 
mind on the matter and give a lead.”” He was, however, 
not supported in any part of the House, and the decision 
announced by the Prime Minister that the Government 
would merely put down a motion that the Report of the 
Tribunal be now considered was generally acclaimed as 
the only possible course. It is clear that the opposition 


. are as anxious as the Government to get the disagreeable 


business cleared away as soon as possible. 
* x » * 


The Finance Bill is having a remarkably easy passage. 
Even on the increase in the Tea Duty, upon which any 
Opposition Member could produce a diatribe on the 
iniquity of making the old age pensioner pay for battle- 
ships, less than half a dozen Members troubled to catch 
the Chairman’s eye. Not a single Front Bench gun 
thundered from the Opposition, and in just over an hour 
the clause raising the Tea Duty to 4d. on Empire Tea and 
6d. on non-Empire Tea was passed through committee. 
At one time it seemed that the committee stage would be 
taken so quickly that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Financial Secretary would find themselves upon 
the controversial and complicated tax evasion amendments 
without the necessary departmental briefs which were 
being prepared for the following day. Happily, however, 
for Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Morrison the progress 
slowed down, and by means of a series of delayingamend- 
ments on relatively trivial issues the Labour Party were 
able to make a show of opposition and the Government 
were spared the necessity of proceeding with the Bill 
further than they had intended, 
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CHANGES IN 


IKE other members of the Cabinet Mr. Eden 
discussed the League of Nations in a week- 
end speech. On the main issue the Foreign Secretary 
was decisive. The League of Nations, he admitted, had 
suffered a set-back, but he added, ‘ Jet me at once 
make it plain that His Majesty’s Government still 
maintains its confidence in the League as the best 
instrument available to mankind for the preservation 
of international peace.” That is the essential start- 
ing-point. Today, as in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
time—and the time. indeed, of every other British 
Foreign Secretary since the War—the League is the 
corner-stone of British foreign policy. But how 
much is that declaration worth? The League has 
just shown itself incapable of preserving peace. If 
it is in fact the best instrument available to mankind 
for that purpose, how is mankind advantaged ? 
The answer is that confused language Jeads to con- 
fused conclusions. The League has not failed. What 
has happened is that its individual members have 
declined to carry out their Covenant obligations 
because, if they did, they might find themselves 
involved in a joint war against Italy, and the fear 
and hatred of war is everywhere so overmastering 
that the possibility of it is enough to drive every 
member of the League to ignore its pledges. 

Here the immediate and the ultimate problems 
intertwine. There is still an open breach between 
the League and Htaly, and though the League may 
have failed to prevent aggression, it has not yet 
condoned it. Sanctions against Italy are in operation 
still, and rightly, and there is no shadow of excuse 
for removing them till Italy is ready to accept a 
peace to which the League could give honest approval. 
They ought much rather to be intensified. It is 
disastrous folly—as Mr. Eden must realise to the 
full, whether he can persuade his Cabinet colleagues 
of it or not—to suppose that a League which 
welcomed the lawbreaker to a scat on the judges’ 
bench could be any kind of instrument, let alone ‘the 
best instrument available to mankind’, for the 
preservation of either peace or justice. There must 
be some community of purpose between members of 
the League, and an essential element in it must be 
respect for pledges. Nothing has been more striking 
in the series of articles which The Spectator has just 
been publishing on The Future of the League than 
the unanimity of various writers of distinction 
regarding that. Sir Alfred Zimmern sees the League 
as A Like-Minded Society; Mr. Harold Nicolson 
uses precisely the same term to describe his con- 
ception of what the League as he contemplates it 
should be. Professor Guglielmo Ferrero, 
play with the title * Pax and Pacts,” 
there can only be peace agreements are 
That scems elementary logic, but it 
raises at once the question of what is to be done 
when they are not observed. Is there to be condonation 
er condemnation and compulsion ? 

Any proposals for the reform of the League of 
Nations must be judged in the light of their bearing 
on that. Agreements must be enforeed, and their 
breach frustrated—but by whom? By the whole 


making 
insists that 
when 
observed, 


THE LEAGUE 


body of members of the League, says the Covenant 
as it stands, and in one field, the field of economic 
sanctions, the provision is sound and just. But, as 
everyone realises, and as Sir Arthur Salter Points 
out forcibly in the article we publish on anothe 
page today, it is idle to suppose that the League 
‘an attain its end by invoking economic and abjuring 
military sanctions. Half the trouble with Haly has 
been that Signor Mussolini was elaborately assured, 
even though only indirectly, that no military measures 
would be taken against him. But where anything 
so grave as military measures is in question it js 
reasonable that the obligations of States should be 
geographically limited. Two at least of the writers 
in our columns, Sir Arthur Salter and Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, have recognised that fully. So did all the 
signatories of the Locarno Treaty in 1925, for they 
agreed on the declaration, which though it. actually 
binds only themselves would be accepted by every 
important member of the League, that Article XVI 
of the Covenant 
must be understood to mean that each State 
member of the League is bound to co-operate 
loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant 
and in resistance to any act of aggression to an 
extent which is compatible with its military situa- 
tion, and takes its geographical position into 
account. 
That interpretation suggests the line that disctissions 
on the reform of the League Covenant may profit- 
ably take. 

For reformers of the League are of two schools, 
those who aim at universality at any price, and 
those who are far more concerned that the League 
shall consist of States identical in their ideals and aims, 
and prepared to vindicate them by action in case of 
need. Between the two there must always be some 
incompatibility, but some reconciliation is possible 
as the demands made on individual members are 
reasonably limited. A State ready to join in League 
action in the region of its own frontiers may properly 
object to be called on to fight at the other end of 
the world. No such obligation need be laid on it so 
far as military action is concerned. What the exact 
extent of its commitments should be is matter for 
discussion. Mr. Nicolson holds that this country 
should resist with all its forces any attack on its 
own territory or possessions (some of which are in 
fact at the other end of the world); lend part of its 


professional forces to help in the protection, through | 


the League, of those small countries whieh border 
on our lines of communication (another fairly 
extensive undertaking); and for general League 
purposes contribute financial and economic assist- 
ance. Sir Arthur Salter thinks the full obligation 
must extend over the whole of Europe; Lord 
Lytton insists, unanswerably, that whatever we 
promise there must be certainty that we shall stand 
by our bond. About that there can be no question. 
After the débdcle over Abyssinia a potential aggressor’s 
expectations of immunity are vastly inereased ; and 
therein lies a dangerous incentive te aggression. 
Along these lines of geographically limited obliga- 
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tion the past may in some measure be retrieved. 
The first desideratum, as Mr. Eden said on Saturday, 
is to reach a reasonable agreement with Germany, 
which is a very different thing from “ getting 
Germany back to Geneva ” on any terms. That 
yould be as fatal as the condonation of Italy’s 
crime. If the questions put to Herr Hitler by 
Mr. Eden elicit reassuring answers, and if in addition 
an Air Pact, involving limitation, can be negotiated 
between the Western European Powers, then peace 
jn Europe may still be secured and the League will 


be the best available instrument for its continued 
maintenance. But to avert war is a purely negative 
function, and even in that the League will not 
succeed unless it shows itself capable of constructive 
action as well. There is no space here to deal with 
the League as an agent of peaceful change, or as an 
instrument for the removal of impediments to inter- 
national trade, and the facilitation of access to raw 
materials. But no reform which fails to take account 
of those necessities will materially increase the 
prospects of peace. 


THE FORTY-HOUR WEEK 


N his declaration to the French Chamber on 

Monday, M. Blum, as head of the new Govern- 
ment, promised to introduce immediately one of 
the most sweeping programmes of social legislation 
in the history of democracy. The Bills to be presented 
next week will establish a 40-hour working week, 
collective labour contracts, paid holidays for work- 
people, nationalisation of war industries, and an 
office to control the price of wheat, raising of the 
school-leaying age, reform of the Bank of France, 
repeal of M. Laval’s decree laws. They will be 
followed by further Bills introducing agricultural 
insurance, revision of agricultural debts, and old- 
age pensions ; and the agreement with the strikers 
will give the workers increases in wages varving 
from 20 per cent. to 15 per cent. If this programme 
is carried through, ‘the old Trance ” as the Paris 
Midi says, * will have disappeared and a new France 
will have been born.” 

It is too early to know whether that policy can 
but for those to whom social legislation 
is never more than a new and needless expense 
it will be surprising to find it regarded as a means 
to wealth and prosperity. For Englishmen especially, 
it is instructive to compare M. Blum’s declaration 
with the discussions that have taken place this 
week at the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva. M. Blum is introducing the 40-hour 
week and paid holidays for the workers at a time 
when the French Treasury is exhausted, the Govern- 
ment without credit and industry at a standstill. 
It is precisely by his social programme that he 
proposes to “ open a large credit for himself with 
the nation.”” In England we are enjoying an industrial 
“boom” and unemployment is lower than at any 
time in the last six years ;" but at Geneva the repre- 
sentatives of our Government and our employers 
have attempted to prevent the adoption of inter- 
national conventions establishing compulsory holidays 
with pay, and the 40-hour week in the textile industry. 
In our opposition we find ourselves in the somewhat 
varied company of India, Jugoslavia and Japan. 
The cmployers’ representative indeed supported 
the proposals ‘in principle,” as our representatives 
at Geneva have so often supported disarmament 
but he opposed any attempt to 
His argument was that 


succeed 5 


“in principle ” ; 
introduce them by law. 
compulsory holidays would increase wage bills by 
and therefore increase the difficulties 
employers as compared with foreign 
they could only result in increased 


cent, 
of British 


competitors ° 
MPOcetors ; 


» 
per 
per 


unemployment. It is strange to argue that an 
international convention could raise relative costs. 
It is possible to disbelieve in its efficacy, but that 
is an argument against conventions in general and 
not against compulsory holidays or the 40-hour 
week in particular. 

We may at least remember that it is not only 
M. Blum and French politicians who have thought 
that to shorten hours and increase wages is not 
to decrease but to increase productivity and employ- 
ment. It is still the philosophy, profitable enough, 
of Mr. Henry Ford, and of some producers in our 
own country. The system of reduced hours without 
reduced wages is practised not only in Detroit, but by 
such employers as Rowntrees and Boots, and by their 
own account with success. But the position of indi- 
vidual producers, who have established the 40-hour 
week and compulsory holidays, is, relatively to their 
competitors who have not, the same as that of a 
single country which adopts such methods relatively 
to other countries which not. If individual 
producers can practise such methods it is because, 
despite higher wage-rates, the increase in the efficiency, 
freshness, health and productivity of their workers 
is such that are not increased but reduced. 
And it is especially in a machine age, which becomes 
more and more exhausting to the nerves and energies 
of the industrial worker, that an increase in pro- 
ductivity is to be expected from an increase in his 
leisure and opportunities for rest and recreation. 
It is this which refutes the simple argument of 
our employers’ representative at Geneva that an 


do 


costs 


increase in wage-rates means necessarily an inerease 
in costs. 

But a country which adopts a 40-hour working 
week in all industries may expect from it an added 
advantage which is denied to the individual producer. 
For the increased productivity of labour coincides 
also with an increase in its purchasing power; the 
individual producer cannot expect to gain by the 
increased consumption of his employees, but a nation 
whose workers receive an income which makes 
possible a higher standard of life benefits directly 
by their increased demand for goods and services. 
It is indeed asserted by the employers in France 
that the rise in wage-rates will not increase demand 
owing to the rise in prices. calculated to be of 20 per 
cent. or more, follow; and this risc 
will be the more France because the 
peasant will not have benefited, as the industrial 
worker has, by an increase in his income. But it is 


which will 


serious In 
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likely that the Government will at least attempt to 
prevent or control such a rise; and it may pay 
the producer better to take ‘advantage of increased 
demand and productivity to produce on a larger 
scale than to increase his prices. Such at least is 
M. Blum’s hope and his calculation. 

To increase production is, indeed, the policy repre- 


sented by the 40-hour week ; and it is a policy which 


‘annot but be welcomed in an age which attempts 
to cure poverty by increasing searcity. Of the 
poverty and the scarcity there is no doubt, when 
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even in this country, whose prosperity we and Others 
acclaim, some 20 per cent. of the population suffers 
from under-nourishment and 1,700,000 are stil] 
unemployed. For such a condition the only rea} cure 
is a large increase in the standard of life and in the 
consuming power of the working class; and that 
again is only possible through the greater productivity 
which increased leisure, wages and education can 
give. If and when such a solution to our poverty jg 
possible, the 40-hour week will be an essential 
instrument in securing it, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE return of Sir Samuel Hoare to the Cabinet sooner 
or later—preferably sooner rather than later—was a 
foregone conclusion, but it cannot reasonably bear the 
construction put on it by a good many commentators 
at home and abroad. Sir Samuel resigned because of a 
faux pas committed when he was a sick and worn-out 
man, and converted from a mistake into a disaster by 
a leakage for which he bore no responsibility. He has 
come back now to an administrative oflice which gives 
him no more say than any other Cabinet Minister in the 
formulation of foreign policy, and there are two good 
reasons for his return. One is his prominence in the 
Conservative Party and his unwavering loyalty to Mr. 
Baldwin; the other the soundness of his record at the 
Air Ministry, and still more at the India Office. There 
is not the smallest ground for assuming that his recall 
is the result of a change of Government policy on sane- 
tions, though no doubt the First Lord will be found 
among the anti-sanctionists. It may be a slight dis- 
comfort to Mr. Eden to have three former Foreign 
Ministers among his Cabinet colleagues, but none of them 
would be more scrupulously resolute to avoid) embar- 
rassing him than his immediate predecessor. 
* sk * * 

No two people could have been more dissimilar than 
Dame Henrietta Barnett and the * little pale clergyman ”’ 
whom she married. but no union could have been happier 
or richer in results for humanity. Dame Henrictta’s 
energy immense. Her personality was vigorous 
to the point of being arbitrary, as residents in the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. which together with Toynbee 
Hall and the Children’s Ceuntry Holiday Fund form 
three great memorials to her activity, sometimes realised. 
She was on numberless committees in her time, and 
generally she was the committee. For months before 
her death on Wednesday she had been confined to her 
bed, but she had her telephone at her side and it was 
constantly in action. She kept in touch through it with 
her friends and told them she was “ old and very tired.” 
Rest has never been better deserved. She wrote an 
admirable life of her husband, in which her own irrepress- 
ible personality figured largely. The late Lord Gladstone, 
to whom she gave a copy. once observed to me benevolently 
that he thought it ought toe have been called not ‘ The 
Life of Canon Barnett ~ but ** The Wife of Canon Barnett.” 


* * *k * 


was 


The great railways of this country receive deserved 
eulogies for their handling of long-distance traflic, but 
very different language is called for when their treatment 
ef the millions of suburban workers whom they carry 
to and from work is in question. One evening this week 
I was carried by the Southern Railway from Waterloo 
to Dorking—which is reputed to suffer from a worse 
train service than any other town of its size within a 
25-mile radius of London. We left Waterloo with 17 in 
the compartment. At Clapham Junction we were increased 


by two. At Wimbledon we effected some exchanges 
and got away with 18. At Raynes Park still 1s. 
Motspur Park 18 still. Stonebridge Park presumably has 
attractions (certainly not visible from the line), and 
there we actually got down to below 10. This was an 
ordinary train on an ordinary evening, and I was paying 
13d. a mile. The railways may contend that this js 
what rush-hour means, but they know when rush-hour 
is coming, and if the directors can’t cope with it the 
railways had better be nationalised and run on Post 
Office lines. 
* * * * 

The strictures passed by The Times on Lord Cecil last 
Monday were marked by a vehemence unusual in a journal 
accustomed to weigh its adjectives before flinging them 
about. Fortunately in addition to condemning “ the 
frantic appeal ” issued by Lord Cecil to League of Nations 
Union branches The Times published the text of the 
appeal on another page. What its writer pointed out was 
that an obligation rested on all members of the League 
under Article X of the Covenant to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Abyssinia, that this country ought to 
insist that the terms of peace be approved by the 
League Council, and that League supporters in. this 
country should take the approved democratic course of 
urging this course on the Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary 
and their local M.P.s. This is “ frantic’; and “ fran- 
tic,” according to the Oxford Dictionary, is ‘ wildly 
excited ; beside oneself with rage, pain, grief, &e. ; show- 
ing frenzy; uncontrolled.” I should like to see Low 
depict Lord Cecil showing frenzy. 

* * ** * 

I find surprise and disappointment expressed at the 
non-appearance of Mrs. Dugdale’s long-expected biography 
of her uncle, Lord Balfour. Extracts from the book have 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph and excited very general 
interest. The assumption was that at any rate the first 
volume of the biography would follow immediately. 
But there is no news of it yet, though the last extract 
was published on May 12th, and I even hear a rumour 
that it may not be out till September, when Parliament 
will be in recess and_ political interest dead. The 
publishers may be supposed to know their own business 
best—but I wonder. Nobody always knows best. 

ak * * * 

The reference in this column last week to Samuel 
Johnson, the American author of the hymn “ City of 
God, how broad and far,” brings the suggestion that 
Samuel Johnson, who wrote Elementa  Philosophica 
in 1752, and after graduating at Yale came to England 
and became the friend and disciple of Bishop Berkeley, 
was not a Unitarian. “ Did Canon Dearmer really say 
he was?” Iam asked. ‘Or was there another American 
of the same name?” There was; at least The 
writer of the hymn lived from 1822 to 1882. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE: V. IMMEDIATE POLICY 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


“ETE must keep the League of Nations in existence.” 

said Mr. Eden last week, ‘ and approach any 
nodifications in its structure with the desire to make 
that body as effective as possible for the maintenance of 
ace.” 

[ shall start from the point of view so indicated and 
discuss what should follow from it. I shall not therefore 
repeat the familiar reasons, now as strong as ever and in 
my view irrefutable, for believing that in the modern 
yorld there can be no adequate defence without inter- 
nationalised defence. Nor shall I discuss whether we 
should do better to replace, rather than restore, the League : 
or to emasculate rather than strengthen it. I shall 
assume that we, and other League members, will aim at 
maintaining it as a major, and indeed central, part of 
the political machinery of the world. 

What then, from this point of view, is the situation 
partly rev saled, partly caused, by the Abyssinian tragedy ? 
The League mechanism has not failed, for it crystallised 
sich political willingness to act as existed, or could be 
evoked by international discussion ; it co-ordinated and 
put into efficient operation the lesser half of the Covenant’s 
sanctions which was all that the member States would 
authorise. But the League system did fail, in that a 
disparity was revealed between the legal obligations of 
League members and their willingness, in the actual 
political situation of Europe, to discharge them. Ob- 
viously this disparity must be removed in future, either 
by reducing the obligations, or by establishing the 
political conditions necessary for their observance, or by 
some combination of these two policies. 

The essential conditions of any system of collective 
security can be briefly summarised. First, the countries 
likely to be loyal to it must have a collective preponder- 
ance of strength over probable aggressors. Second, they 
must be ready, if need be, to use this strength in support 
of collective action throughout the area in which the 
causes of conflict are both serious and inseparable. And, 
third, if aggression is to be not only defeated but pre- 
vented, their readiness to do so must be known beforehand. 

There is no escape from these hard, but essential, con- 
ditions. ‘‘ Conciliation ” is no alternative, for in inter- 
national as in domestic affairs its efficacy depends upon 
the known existence of authority in the background. 
* Economic sanctions ” alone are no alternative, for it is 
foolish to think that, in a very serious case, they can be 
at once strong enough to break the aggressor’s will and 
yet so mild as not to provoke him to resist if he thinks 
himself strong enough. ‘“* Permissive ~ sanctions are no 
solution, for if they are optional they will be uncertain, 
and a bold aggressor will take his chance. A military 
engagement confined to a western fraction of a continent 
will not by itself suffice, for the dangers in the west are 
inseparable from those east of the line. And lastly the 
removal of grievances by cconomic concessions, or 
genuinely international economic policies. will not 
dispense with the necessity of collective defence ; for, as 
Sir Norman Angell has so conclusively argued, the 
internationalisation of defence, difficult as it be, 
is less difficult than any such far-reaching interna- 
tionalisation of economic policy as would really end the 
competition for power and the causes of conflict. Without 
a sure basis in collective defence none of these suggested 
alternatives give a solution. With it they all have a réle 
of value. If authority exists in the background. the 
potential aggressor will be discouraged. conciliation will 


may 


usually be suecessful ; “ permissive sanctions can use- 


fully supplement, though thev cannot replace, oblicatory 
A Pl : g g 5 


action; local arrangements of defence, like Locarno, 
within a wider system, can strengthen that system. 
Economic concessions, useless or worse than useless when 
visibly extorted by force, can gradually alleviate the 
whole situation when they are made from within the 
shelter of collective defence. 

All this, however, does not mean that a collective 
system, is impracticable unless its scope can be universal 
and its obligations equal and unconditional. In 1928 
and the following years we were well on the way to 
evolving a system, based partly upon League engagements 
and partly upon the lesser obligations of the Kellogg 
Pact, which would have effectively preserved world peace. 
The Assembly resolutions of 1921 and Annex F of the 
Locarno Treaties both explicitly recognise that no country 
can be required to send armed forces to distant fields 
without regard to geographical and other considerations. 
General action by all League members must be the sup- 
plement to local and regional action in which the countries 
more directly affected play a much larger part. And it 
may well be that, in certain regions of the world, such as 
the Far East, action must be dependent upon the 
possibility at the time of securing co-operation of non- 
League members, and the automatic obligations of the 
Covenant reduced by an explicit recognition of that 
necessity. 

Upon these principles, what should be the course 
of policy in the present situation? I suggest that it 
should be upon the following lines. 

Kirst, all diplomatic effort should be directed to 
restoring the fundamental condition of any collective 
system, a collective preponderance of countries with 
a will to peace and united to preserve it. A realistic 
consideration of the different countries will show that this 
is possible. It does not mean “ restoring the Stresa 
front by the condonation of aggression and financial 
assistance to the aggressor; for this wculd further 
cestroy faith in the observance of treaty obligations — 
and in the end we might well find that, after paying 
the price we had still not bought what we had _ paid 
for. Excluding this, the sum will still come out right, 
as any reader who will work it out, as [ have no space now 
to do. will find. When he does so, I would ask him to 
bear the following points in mind. Next to Italy is 
Jugoslavia, and in the Eastern Mediterranean is Turkey ; 
Poland is in a situation which offers a great oppor- 
tunity to diplomacy ; the smaller countries of Northern 
and Central Europe are pulled by their desires in one 
direction and by their fears in another. With these 
and the other more obvious factors in mind, I think 
any candid observer will conclude that, with our own 
adhesion, a substantial collective preponderance of a 
group of countries with a real will to peace is possible. 

3ut if there is vacillation on the one side and ruthless 
decision on the other, if both the smaller countries and 
others who hesitate are forced to obey their fears rather 
than their sympathies, it may not be realised. 

The immediate aim of policy for League countries is thus 
surely clear; and our own contribution should be not only 
the special obligations of Locarno but also the endorsement 
of the existing League obligations as to sanctions on 
the rest of the continent. This does not mean a general 
obligation to send forces wherever trouble may arise ; 
but it does mean accepting the risk of the consequences 
that may follow a hostile reaction of the aggressor to 
sanctions, and co-ordinated armaments preparations 
in view of that risk. 

This suggestion of a diplomatic effort direc! ed towards 
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a certain alignment of Powers may well seem shocking 
from a supporter of the League. It takes us back to pre- 
League days and to the familiar and ominous division of 
Europe into two opposing groups. That is true. After 
the lamentable events of recent years I fear that a period 
of competitive increases of armaments, of military con- 
versations, of diplomatic competition to bring doubtful 
countries into one’s own group—all the classic precursors 
of war—may be inevitable. The League itself may assume 
the aspect of a military alliance. It is indeed of its nature 
a potential and temporary alliance of those loyal to it 
against those who oppose. Its essential difference from 
an ordinary alliance is not in the absence or weakness of 
military obligations, but that it is an alliance of those who 
are loyal to its principles against those who are not, not 
of predetermined friends against foes. For a moment the 
friends and foes may, by the action of the latter, be de- 
fined. The former must then organise their collective 
strength. But they must do so with the constant deter- 
mination to bring back those who are outside at the earliest 
possible moment, and to secure a limitation of armaments 
on the basis of full equality of status and of strength for 
every comparable Power—as soon as their potential col- 
lective preponderance makes this a practicable goei of 
negotiation. And if for the moment co-ordinated 
strength is the first necessity, magnanimity in the policy 


based upon it—both as regards armaments, CORON ie 
policy and the removal of grievances generally—yijj }, 
more than ever essential. 

Three final suggestions, which I have no space to q. 
velop. I think that the small Powers would be wise ;, 
declare explicitly that by “ Equality ” under the Leagy. 
they mean equality of rights and not of power, that j. 
equal justice for their own claims but not equal inthe, 
in the formation of general policy, and so remove a COn. 
fusion of thought which is constantly being exploited py 
League opponents. Then, when we turn to League 
reform itself, we should concentrate upon the procedyry 
for beginning collective action at an early stage befor, 
aggression has taken place or become inevitable; ayq 
upon making a reality of the provisions for securing , 
change in the status quo. The first of these may mean ay 
amendment of Article XI or a supplement to it in , 
new treaty. The second, as I am advocating else. 
where, might be based upon a provision, added as a sup. 
plement to Article XIX, that .a country failing to make 
concessions recommended by an appropriate major ity of 
League States should forfeit its right to League assistance 
in any resulting war. 

But all reforms of League procedure or organisation 
are useless unless the basic conditions for the working of 
any collective system can be restored and maintained, 


INDIA REVISITED: VI. INDIA OF THE GREAT PALMS 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


| This is the seventh of a series of articles which Mr. Yeats-Brown has been specially commissioned by “ The 


Spectator ” to write on contemporary India. 


Enchanted Land,” 
LL Puri seemed: to be washing its teeth on the 
morning that I drove out to the Temple of the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, fifty miles away. Puri is 
now the capital of the new Province of Orissa, and 
favourite sea-side resort of Caleutta, as well as being 
the greatest place of pilgrimage in the world. The 
pilgrims do a great deal of washing, both in the sez 
and in various tanks: I suppose the Hindus are the 
cleanliest people in the world. 

My car cuts across the wide processional way, where, 
in July, Jaganath will pass in state, from the city to 
the Garden Temple. At the moment, no doubt Jaganath 
is also cleaning his teeth, or rather having them cleaned 
by some of his twenty thousand servitors, while elephants 
salaam at his levee, and nautch-girls sing in his honour. 
He is alive: the real presence of the 
brought down to this stump of 
with a Word of Power, long centuries ago. His wealth 
in jewels is fabulous. The Koh-i-noor was given to him 
(though it never reached him, being taken by the British 
on the way) and iis is the richest of the rich shrines of 
India. The food offered to him becomes so holy that 
a Brahmin may eat of it in the company of a sweeper : 
there is no caste in Puri, before the all-pervasive sanctity 
of the Lord of the World. 

We driving through a luxuriant countryside. 
Great palms are mirrored black upon the calm sheets of 
water of paddy fields, and clouds, and the morning star. 
Meeting us, come sheeted pilgrims strolling towards the 
city, and slender girls in Jemon-coloured saris, their 
nose-rings aglint. Ahead there is a mountain: or is it a 
cloud? J can see the image of a ramping white horse 
in the half-light: it is the guardian of some wayside 
temple. Paddy-birds sit watching for the droppings of 


Godhead was 
wood by an initiate, 


are 


cows. Monkeys chatter in the banyan trees. 

A mile from Konarak the car stops in the deep sand. 
The sun has risen, revealing an impressive scene. The 
Temple of the Sun God must be approached efoot, and 


The eighth. which will appear next week under the title “ The 
’ deals with a visit to the State of Travancore.| 


the visitor, if he be at all sensitive to atmosphere. will 
feel that it towers over him with an air of menace and 


arrogance. claiming supremacy for the dark forces of 
Nature. “ Unhappily.” as) Murray’s Handbook says. 


“much of the decoration is of a licentious character.” 
Lust is generally something furtive: here it has beei 
deified. Here are long lines of carved figures that have 


remained for seven centuries in their three or four 
aspects of petrified passion, There is something oppres- 
sive in these subthy-smiling goddesses, these gods in 
eestasy perhaps the builder was a Freud of long 
ago, reducing the libido to terms of stone. 

Yet the work is that of a great artist, cruct and 
cynical perhaps. but with ear attuned to the fiute of 
Krishna, the Asian Pan, crouching and piping in his 
thickets by the sea. Nor need we be deterred trom 
visiting Konarak because of these sculptures : seme of 


them are small, and none of them obtrude uper the 
grandeur of the general design. 

A comparison between the masterpieces of the Hindu 
and Moghul architects is inevitable to a traveller like 
myself, who pays to the Taj Mahal an increasing vencra- 
tion each time he has seen it during the last twenty-five 
years, and who can only stare in mystified wonder at 
the temples of South India. Technically, the Taj aid 
Konarak are no more comparable than the Empire State 
Building and Canterbury Cathedral, but they both 
represent that crucial moment in the life of a people 
when Fate brings down in ruin the highest expression ot 


a too-artistic age. After Shahjehan the Moghul Empir 
began to disintegrate. Konarak was never wholly 


completed : the skill of the masons did not avail against 
some unknown psychic collapse amongst its planners. 
Both buildings are masterpieces at the edge of decadence, 
but the Taj could only bave been conceived in the mind of 
a man who had known a great romantic passion: — its 
message is that of Divine Love understood through huma 
forms; whereas the architect of Konarak 


must have 
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= 
explored all the avenues of the senses and turned to 
Divine Love only when he discovered that other kinds 


yere sterile. The Taj is like an old friend. more beautiful 
and more steadfast every time I see her: I like to merge 
my mind in that of the master-artist who saw the world 
sus, and made this white splendour to the glory of God, 
and the grace of woman. But Konarak I shall probably 
never see again. It is stupendous, unforgettable, but 
alien, It is entirely Asian, whereas the Taj is a bridge 
hetween Fast and West. 
* % % a 

Travelling south from Puri it is impossible to reach 
Madras without changing trains and spending an uncom- 
fortable night at Khurda Road. Just how uncomfortable 
weh a night can be only the visitor who leaves the main 
routes can understand. 

It is curious, in a country where silence 
understood, where Mr. Gandhi remains mute 
Monday, and where mount swamis who have not spoken 
for yeats are greatly respected, that the Indian villager 
(who is a quiet sort of person as a rule) should be seized 
by a kind of frenzy when he tries to catch a train, and 
should yell himself hoarse. Hindu and Moslem water 


well 
every 


is so 


hearers, Sweetmeat-sellers with cages of comfits lit by 
rush tapers, hot tea wallahs, newsboys, men selling 


rice and dhal, and cigarette merchants. cry their wares 


by every train, and add to the pandemonium of the 
passengers. the howls of strayed children, the yells 


of parters, the clang of gongs, and a delirious, incessant 
whistling of engines. 

Moreover, there are worse discomforts than 
Allover India, except in two or three great cities, sanitary 
arrangements are what they were in our grandfathers’ 
time, or in the time of Asoka, for that matter. Night- 
soil is Curried away by hand. Even in Delhi and Simla, 
under the eyes of the mightiest in the land. the patient 
depressed classes may be seen driving blue buffaloes in 
carts which stink to heaven. 

Weary and cross, I journeyed on as far as Waltair, 
where my luck changed, for here Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
the famous professor and philosopher, boarded the train. 


noise. 


[ asked him about the depressed classes, who were 
much on my mind just then. He spoke eloquently 
about the abolition of caste. Neither Manu nor the 


Upanishads had decreed the present arbitrary distinctions 
between man and man: it was ridiculous to divide up 
Hinduism into sections that could not touch each other 
for fear of pollution; and he supported his arguments 
by quotations which were all Sanskrit to me. 

In speaking with Sir S. Radhakrishnan, as also with 
Sir ©. V. Raman, Pandit Malaviva. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. or Mr, Jayyakar (they are all Brahmins) one 
cannot fail to be impressed by their astonishing memories 
wid mental range. These men have practised. and 
some of them I daresay still practise. exercises in medita- 
tion and concentration. In short. they are yogis. 
Generulisation from a handful of eminent men would 
he dangerous, but I have met hundreds, probably 
thousands of Brahmins, and they all display similar 
characteristics, although not, of course. similar capacities. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan is a philosopher with a practical 
bent: and as Principal of Andhra University at Waltair 
he was known as a good disciplinarian as well as a good 


organiser. In his new post at Oxford he will have a 


position which is in its Way as important as that of 


the Viceroy of India. It is not enough for the West 
to explain itself to the East: the reverse process has 
imuch neglected’ since the days of Max Miiller, 
Vivekananda, and FE. B. Havell: it is high time that 
there should be an Indian in England who can speak 
with real authority about his national culture; indeed 
there should be not one such interpreter, but a dozen. 
Madras is entir-ly unlike the rest gf India. The 


heen 


the 


climate, though hot, is more genial than that of 
north; and the people are far better educated. Rural 


reconstruction is making rapid strides. In hospitals the 
Presidency has always led the rest of India, and until 
recently Madras was the only (and it is still the chief) 
source of supply for trained midwives. 

On the Beach, where the citizens enjoy the sea-breezes 
of an evening. you will hear orators with a remarkable 
facility for English. not “babu” English, but the 
genuine article except for occasional slight slips, such as : 
“We shall perpetrate «a building worthy of our cause,” 
and, misquoting Hamlet, “It is easy to see that there is 
something wrong with the Government of Denmark.” 

The Hindu, owned and edited entirely by Indians. is 
the best newspaper in India with the exception of The 
Statesman of Calcutta. Other dailies suffer from small 
staff and slack sub-editing : but The Pioneer of Lucknow 
has good leade ‘rs and cartoons ; and so has The Hindustan 
Times of Delhi. A feature of the Indian Press which 
arouses my interest is the matrimonial advertising. 
The following announcements are taken from one day's 
issue of The Hindustan Times : 
“WANTED EARLY.—A healthy, 


bachelor, aged 20-25, with a decent 
accomplished Aggarwal girl of Garg Gotra.—53p, 


educated, well-connected 
income or property, for an 
Press Quarter, 


New Delhi.” 
* WANTED, A GOOD GIRL of any caste for M.Sc. youth, 24 vears 
of age, belonging to a respectable Agrawal family in U.P.—Apply 


with photo to Box No. 16.” 

“WANTED, ACCOMPLISHED GIRL, for well-established, 
handsome, healthy Saxena oo widower, aged 28, drawing Rs. 40 
in Collectorate.—Box No. 

“SUITABLE MATCH << for an accomplished anc 
highly connected Sarswat Brahman girl, aged about 18 years. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and occupation, should be 
addressed to Box No. 36 

I am informed that an eligible bachelor in the Indian 
Civil Service is worth between £1,500 and £2,500 in the 
marriage market, which seems cheap, considering the 
fact that the LC.S. is the plum of official posts. Doctors, 
police, engineers and forest officers must have a much 
lower value. 

Feeling frivolous. I visited an astrologer in Madras, 
instead of going to the Museum and a Baby Clinic. The 
astrologer was out (he sent after me my horoscope) but 
I found two young disciples of his who were studving 
telepathy. At present, they explained, they could only 
show me some elementary phenomena: thereupon, with 
a mere wave of the hand. the elder put the younger into a 
light hypnotic trance. We went into an adjoining room, 
leaving the younger boy sitting in an armchair with his 
back tous. His lips were parted, his eyes were turned back 
into his head, his breath was drawn slow and deep. From 
where we sat I do not think that there was any possibility 
of messages being transmitted to him by mirrors or by 


other means. I showed the elder boy some figures 
which I wrote on a sheet of notepaper, and instantly 


(but instantly. without the possibility of collusien) the 
younger gave us the figures: 4:2:7:3. Then I showed 
the elder my camera. This was more of a puzzle. At 
first the younger boy kept silence ; when urged to speak, 
he said I was holding a watch in my hand, then a box. 


(Obviously the elder boy's visualisation of the object 
was not very clear, hence the failure in’ transmission.) 
I then took up my watch, and this was immediately 


perceived by the boy in hypnotic trance: in quick 
my collar-stud (he called it a 
more 


succession he also “ saw ” 
button), a rupee. a pencil, a handkerchief, 
written down. That was all. The elder boy apologised 
for the amateurishness of the experiment. “ With «a 
little more experience,” he said, “ we shall be able to 
communicate with each other mentally over any distance, 
Our guru” (the astrologer) 
attuned to his all over India. and he frequently leaves 
his body here while his spirit goes away to cure some 


figures 


‘sends messages to minds 


sick person in Calcutta, or even Tibet.” 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF SCIENCE 


By DR. C. P. SNOW 


FANHERE is a pleasant surprise which comes to most 
of those professionally engaged in science : that is, 
the odd, the widespread, the almost reverential interest 
that non-scientific acquaintances take in their pursuits. 
Scientists are accustomed, by the whole weight of a 
literary tradition, to think of their work as of no con- 
ceivable significance to anyone outside the laboratories 
and the departmental discussion-groups ;_ it is a shock, 
sometimes an embarrassing but on the whole a heartening 
shock, to realise how far that insular feeling is from being 
true. As a matter of fact, there is a vivid interest and 
delight in scientific things from the strangest variety 
of people: retired colonels of the Indian Army have 
strong and often ingenious views upon the theory of 
numbers, and communicate them to mathematicians 
they have never met; men who control newspapers 
with the utmost ferocity hear that Dirac is the greatest 
theoretical physicist since Newton, travel to Cambridge 
and lurk outside the Wilderness of St. John’s in order 
to see him return from his afternoon walk. Anyone 
who knows a little science has had this sort of experience ; 
myself, on the strength of having admitted to a scientific 
training, I was once held in conversation about the 
gencral theory of relativity by a young German lawyer 
on a Mediterranean beach; the sea was bright and 
smooth, the air smelt of sunburn oil, I was disinclined to 
think—but he persisted : “* These are the most fascinating 
ideas in the world,” he said. ‘* How I wish I could under- 
stand them. Perhaps you can explain—and he drew 
diagrams eagerly, with his finger in the sand. At last 
he went away, swimming meditatively. Then he re- 
turned. “ Still I do not see,” he said. “ Perhaps—” 
The number of professional scientists in the world is 
very small beside all the others who obtain a genuine 
enjoyment from hearing of science at second-hand. That 
is not altogether an unimportant fact ; for our civilisation, 
if it does not break down completely, will call increasingly 
on science, and those living in it will find it alien unless 
they understand the mechanism they use. There is 
an imperative need for science to linger less in obseurity 
than it has done in the past; if it is to be presented 
effectively, we shall have to make the greatest use of 
the enjoyment that it can bring to men’s minds. It 
would be a pity to repeat the mistakes that were made 
when science was first brought into the schools: the 
educators either did not take interest into account or 
else misunderstood it, so that, basing their method on a 
mixture of tradition and wrong theory, they made science 
more arid than any genealogy of Hebrew kings. We 
have all suffered from that intolerable tedium of “* element- 
ary ” chemistry, with its cookery-book recipes and the 
nitwitted laws called by solemn names, like the Law 
of Simple Multiple Proportions. To undergo a course 
like that may be, like the O.T.C. and Latin grammar, 
an admirable training for the character ; but it is bound 
to repel most people from science for ever. Above all, 
we must avoid making those mistakes again; if science 
is to play its part in our culture, we have to begin by 
understanding the mental satisfactions that it can pro- 
vide. The schoolmaster has had too long a run in the 
exposition of science; his thin voice has fluted away 
the interest that can be aroused in four out of five 
intelligent men; it is time we realised that there is 
enjoyment to be found in science, and tried to under- 
stand the nature of the pleasure, so that we can cither 
experience it or add to it ourselves. 
There seem to be two different pleasures, in fact, 
which men gain from accounts of scientific work (I mean 


people who are not in any way scientists, although actually 
much the same division would be true of scientists then. 
selves and of those who, without being creative Workers 
have received a scientific education). There is the firy 
the obvious pleasure of seeing the external world brought 
to heel: the enjoyment of being able to contro] the 
world of matter, either vicariously or through one’s ow) 
hands. The delight with which Russian peasants wate), 
their tractors working: or the almost hysterical enthys. 
iasm over the ‘Queen Mary’: or the pride with whic) 
someone runs his hands over the knobs of a wireless set 
—they are forms of a pleasure which we all have ayq 
which, if one has to put down a shorthand description 
more likely to conceal than reveal the truth, depends 
upon a sense of immediate power. The desire for such 
a power has been an inspiration, of course, to scientists 
at all times; Leonardo designing his acroplane must 
have had something of the same gratification as a humble 
amateur nowadays intent on the dubious images of 
television flickering on his screen. It has perhaps beeq 
the chief inspiration of the majority of scientists, the 
desire to have one’s way through knowledge and inyen. 
tion; and the pleasure of its realisation belongs to us 
all, as we read of the new cure for pernicious anaenia 
or watch an aeroplane across the sky. There is no need 
to consider it a superficial pleasure ; we like to see the 
wheels go round, but also we like to know what is moving 
them—not simply for the pure knowledge, but so that 
we may make them go round faster. In this way the 
process leads us from the events in the external world 
over which we want control back to the scientific laws 
by which they can be understood ; when the scientific 
laws are really known, then the events we started with, 
the wheels we watched going round, are at our mercy, 
That process has led to some of the greatest discoveries 
in the history of science. It is the foundation of what 
can be loosely called the materialist theory of scientitic 
investigation. It is the philosophic justification of the 
devotion to science in the U.S.S.R. It is a_ worthy 
pleasure that many get from the contemplation of its 
results; the more that is understood about. science’s 
control, both now and in the future, of the external 
world, the more likely our society will arrange itself 
so as to take advantage of the new, the scarcely imagin- 
able powers. 


But although that pleasure is the deepest that science 
can give to many people, it is not the only one; and there 
are some, profoundly moved by science, in whom it 
searcely exists at all. It is these whom the scientific 
educators of the nineteenth century (men of simple and 
practical minds, oddly like the scientific apologists in 
Russia today) particularly neglected. Instead of being 
excited by the prospect of controlling the external world 
they remain unmoved ; in fact, their delight in science 
is not its power over the world of matter, but what it can 
tell them of the “ reality ” beneath it. This “ reality ” 
may be unphilosophical ; the starker materialist definition 
of science may be more tenable in thought, as well as 
more useful in action; the pleasure in the abstract for 
its own sake is assailed both from the extreme materialist 
and extreme idealist sides; but it exists, it is merely 
blindness to deny it. The retired colonels who anise 


themselves with the mysterious properties of numbers 

are moved neither by a desire to alter their material 

environment nor by a religious intimation; my young 

German lawyer indulged his passion for the theory of 

relativity, not for a practical end however remote, but 

simply because he enjoyed it, because the atmosphicre 
e 
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of these ideas gave him a satisfaction that his intellect 
could find in no other place. And his pleasure is shared 
by many ; that is why, of course, Sir James Jeans sells his 
tens of thousands. If we do not approve of his presenta- 
tio—and there are a good many reasons why we should 
not—it rests with us to provide a pleasure after the same 
pattern. People who are longing for ideas, who want to 
hear about the Uncertainty Principle and what the Quan- 
tum Theory means, are not to be satisfied with an account 
of the latest kind of unbreakable glass. Somehow we 
have tu cope with the appetite for the abstract. There 
are all sorts of dangers ; but, if the task is done with 
honesty and clearsightedness, that eagerness to follow, 
even without fully understanding, wherever the intellect 
may lead, is one of the more hopeful things in the world. 

Even without fully understanding—perhaps of all the 
dangers, that phrase is the most acute. For, unfortunately, 
it seems that this pleasure in the abstract can not only 
rest content without complete understanding—it tends 
to be greatest where there is a maximum of haze. If the 
first pleasure reduced to its lowest terms was a love of 
power, then this is the delight of losing oneself in the warm, 
nostalgic fog of mystery (although I believe there are 


other components, sterner and more valuable). 
most commonly in those scientific fields where the un- 
trained listener must of necessity be ina state of comfortable 
bewilderment : relativity is an example where the pleasure 
comes not only from trying to understand, but also from 
the feeling that there is something beyond understanding. 
And so with the astronomical ideas, the expanding and 


It is seen 


finite universes, the quantum mechanical atom; people 
without a scientific training revel in these abstractions, 
half because of a genuine intellectual curiosity, and half 
because of the feeling that here at last, in a shallow and 
obvious world, is something that will never lose all its 
mystery. It is not easy to tell them that they have no 
right to this feeling: that they are stopping half-way and 
denying science its fulfilment, even while they are enjoying 
it. It is not easy, and if it will kill their enjoyment it 
should not be done. For, while they are tasting this 
pleasure, there is the chance that they will go a little 
further and secure one that lies deeper ; they may, some- 
times they do, realise that by going beyond the comfort- 
able mystery they might come to a lucidity which is the 
aim of science and, in the moments one possesses it, the 
highest enjoyment it can give. 


THE FRENCH STRIKES AND AFTER 


By G. H. ARCHAMBAULT 


TI’ the time of writing, the strike situation in France 

has improved sufliciently to permit consideration 

of the factors that produced it, and of the consequences 
that it is likely to produce in its turn. 

What caused these strikes ? Sporadic effervescence 
which proved contagious ? Claims for better paid labour 
in better hygienic conditions ?_ Economic aims concealing 
political ends? The hand of Moscow stirring the 
cauldron? All these entered into play. But there was 
something more. And it is with that something more 
that the future is concerned. 

To understand the strikes you must first grasp the 
meaning of Je défends mon bifteck! From a_ jocular 
catch-phrase a few months ago, the expression has come 
to indicate one of the main objects of life. Today every- 
body is using it. It is the inevitable conclusion of every 
argument. To seize its full significance you must call to 
mind the French bifteck. The Englishman thinks of 
steak in terms of pounds—large, thick and juicy, a meal 
for a family. Here bifteck is weighed in ounces—small, 
thin strips for individual rations. Je défends mon 
bifteck ! implies: “ Things have come to such a pass 
that I am compelled to act for the defence of my own 
interests. Everyone for himself and the Devil take 
the hindmost.” 

This defence of individual biftecks is the outcome of 
certain post-War conditions which crystallise into three : 
lack of leadership, lack of continuity, lack of purpose. 
The War period created new needs, both moral and 
material, which made for new outlooks and new stan- 
dards. There was a general restlessness, a longing for 
something felt rather than defined, yet there remained 
that ingrained discipline for which a dynamic leader 
could call. No leader called. Clemenceau had led in 
War. But he was very old ; his energies were consumed 
in inter-allied conferences and he gave his Ministers free 


rein. The nearest approach to guidance came from 
Lucien Klotz, Minister of Finance, in the form of 
the repeated assurance:  L’ Allemagne paiera. He 
meant: ‘“ Why stint, why save? The Germans will 
pay.” At the front there had been little care for the 


morrow ; this assurance tended to perpetuate the habit. 
Poincaré had attributes of leadership, but 


many 
lacked Clemenceau’s magnetism. He seemed too cold, 


Paris, June 9th. 

And he, also, was absorbed in international 
problems. Eventually he was accepted more as surgeon 
than as leader. After the operation his 
squandered the reserves accumulated during the sick-bed 
emergency. More recently, when M. Gaston Doumergue 
was summoned, it was again as healer rather than leader. 
His guidance would have been accepted had it been 
immediate. He was so long making up his mind that 
the opportunity was lost. Only Clemenceau, Poincaré 
and Doumergue were in a position to act as national 
leaders, because their age and the offices they had filled 
set them above personal ambition and party strife. 
All the others who have taken the helm since the War 
have been party men, returned to power as such, in 
some cases for very definite party purposes. In 1924, 
for instance, national leadership was made impossible 
for M. Edouard Herriot by those of his partisans who 
had gone to the polls with the ery: ‘ We want all the 
jobs, and at once!” 

In a country of many parties, where none has a clear 
majority over any combination of others, there resulted 
constant changes of helmsmen, with attendant incoher- 
ence, improvisation and empiricism, if not sheer impotence. 
The force of events compelled recourse to expedients 
and concessions—repudiation of undertakings, unilateral 
cancellation of contracts, refloating of bankrupt concerns 
without prosecution of negligent directors, abuse of 
supplementary estimates, creation of privileged interests, 
consistently unbalanced budgets. From the material 
point of view this meant for the people renewed sacritices 
—higher prices, higher taxes, lower wages, loss of capital. 
From the moral point of view it meant relaxation of the 
It explains 


too distant. 


successors 


civic sense and the rise of doubt and distrust. 
the Stavisky seandals, which in turn explain Je défends 
mon bifteck ! 

The defence of Liftecks explains why in the present 
agitation there are probably more non-union than union 
strikers, why sometimes it was the non-unionists who called 
the strikes. It explains both the occupation of factories 
and stores by the strikers and the scrupulous orderliness 
of the whole movement. You do not defend biftecks 
by destroying them or by compelling the police to impound 
them. It explains furthermore the confidence reposed 
in the Blum Government, for the present at any rate, 
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Since the War every party except the Socialist has 
asked for sacrifices on the strength of promises that 
conditions would be improved. Each time the sacrifices 
have been made, cither by suasion or by compulsion, 
but each time the promises have not been kept. The 
Socialists alone have not been put to the test. They 
have made promises, many promises, but they have 
asked for no sacrifices. Wherefore they have raised 
great hopes, such hopes that in some instances strikes 
generated spontaneously in the belief that the millennium 
had arrived together with M. Blum. 

Even the average bourgeois, more cautious by instinct, 
but harder hit by sacrifices, is wondering whether M. Blum 
is not his friend after all. Not organised, frequently 
inarticulate, he also is venturing to speak of his bifteck. 
Disappointed by their own parties, many middle-class 
electors voted for Socialists in April and May, if only 
to see what happened. Should M. Blum succeed, it is 
possible to imagine the creation of a hybrid Socialist- 
bourgeois party of great power. Even the higher 
bourgeoisie is watching developments with interested 
perplexity, while it is averred that at least one duchess 
is a fanatical supporter of the Popular Front. 

This would not suit the Communists, and they have 
been quick to take advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the strikes, a certain number of which doubtless 
they themselves engineered. For the Socialist Party 
has one great weakness; it is no closer to the masses 
than are the Radicals or the Moderates. Its appeal 
is wide, but its members are few if reckoned exclusively 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


By ROGER 
7 ’ all our great cities,” thundered a speaker in the 
Church Assembly the other day, ‘many of the 


people are just as heathen as people living in the backward 
parts of New Guinea.” Yes, but that is just what they 
never can be. One can be a heathen in New Guinea and 
a heathen in Bethnal Green or Salford, but not the same 
kind of heathen. Nor in fact will it be the same kind of 
heathenism. The inhabitant of New Guinea is likely to 
suffer from a surfeit of more or less undesirable deities, 
so that his worship of them leads him to the practice of 
such things as cannibalism or human sacrifices. The 
heathen inhabitant of a modern English city will not suffer 
from having too many gods, but from having none at all. 
Heathenism will not therefore lead him into the beastlier 
of the anti-social practices. But godlessness as it is 
practised in the western world is bound to have its effects. 
What kind of effects are they ? 

To put the question more clearly, iet us imagine two 
families living side by side. Their levels of intelligence 
and their incomes are equal. But to one family God is 
the very breath of life. The father, the mother, and all the 
children have been brought up in the Church uninter- 
ruptedly from babyhood, and obviously thrived on it. 
To the other family God is but a name, and any claim He 
may have upon them is entirely unacknowledged. What 
will be the precise difference between them ? 

We shall not find the difference by searching for it in 
terms of ordinary kindness and decency. One would 
hope that the practising Christians were more creatively 
kind than the worldlings, but it is a pure libel on humanity 
to suppose that ordinary, decent, kindliness is the fruit 
of the religious impulse alone. Goodwill is probably the 
most universal of all emotions, and those who refuse help 
to a neighbour in trouble, though it be to their own hin- 
drance, are happily rare. Nor shall we find it by looking 
to see which family displays the greater fortitude in 
disaster, and especially in the ultimate disaster of death. 
Contemporary English heathenism is not in the least in- 


oo 


by those who regularly pay subscriptions, while jy its 
councils there is a preponderance of intellectuals, The 
Communists, on the other hand, have “ cells ” wherever 
there are workers, not excluding the Army and Navy 
In many instances, the “cells” spontaneously took 
charge of the strikes as soon as they were declared, 

The strikes have served to clarify the situation, They 
have shown what the Socialist experiment means, jo¢ 
only for the masses, but also for the classes, and what 
is expected of it. The Blum Cabinet itself has reiterateg 
that it will seek to satisfy these hopes while keeping 
within the framework of existing institutions. If jt 
fails, if promises are not kept, if more fruitless sacrifices 
are demanded, if the Frenchman still feels constrained 
to defend his bifteck, a change of régime appears inevitable, 
On the surface the change would seem likely to be jy 
the direction of dictatorship, either Fascism or Soviet, 
Other trends are to be discerned, though yet indefinite, 
The Church has great force, and its action among the 
masses is becoming marked. The Croix de Feu and 
other groups of War veterans are still in being. To 
judge from the personal prestige of M. Jacques Doriot, 
a French Communist Party which would repudiate 
Moscow is within the bounds of possibility. There are 
Frenchmen who would welcome a constitutional Mop- 
archy, though they confess that their Pretender is rather 
colourless. 

But all this is conjecture. Should M. Blum succeed, 
it is idle conjecture. Should he fail, everything will 
depend cn the circumstances of his failure. 


OF BEING HEATHEN 


compatible with a vague belief in the immortality of the 
soul. Indeed, one would expect the Christian family 
to be the more shattered of the two, since to them, both 
sin, and the eternal consequences of the character attained 
in this life, will be realities forbidding them a too easy 
optimism, whereas to the other family sin will be merely a 
word, without any meaning in particular, to which the 
clergy are addicted. 

The deepest difference between them wiil be in the 
particular doctrine of Man which each of them holds. 
Possibly, if they are both of them ordinary, unseholarly 
families, they would fight a little shy of so academic a 
phrase. But however they would phrase it, almost 
everybody does hold some theory about the purpose of a 
man’s life, and about the relationship of the individual 
life to the life of society, and to the being of the universe. 
The Christian family will be in no doubt about what they 
believe about Man. Everyone born into the world is a 
child of God, and God cares for each one of them uniquely, 
absolutely, equally. For every member of that family, 
and every other family in the world, God has carved out 
both a temporal and eternal destiny. In this world, 
since every soul is unique, there is work for the Kingdom 
waiting for it to do—work which no other soul ean do as 
well. In the next world, the destiny of every soul is to be’ 
with God and enjoy Him for ever. 

This belief may be true or false, but Christians hold it. 
Because it is held, it has certain observable social results. 
The first social result is the passionate assertion of the 
separate and essential dignity of every human being. 

-The belief creates a distinctive social ethic, of which the 
first principle is that there is no crime worse than the 
attempt to use any person for any end other than that of 
his own good. It brings in its train a basie political prin- 
ciple, that the State exists to serve the interests of the 
individual. In a word, this belief points to responsible 
independence as the ideal type of citizenship. 

But the other family may equally hold that every man 
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yas the right to live his own life, and even the duty to 
oso. They, too, object to being used to serve someone 
ebe’s good, and, while mildly patriotic, have no belief 
in State absolutism. Even if they take up the conscious 
attitude of socially-minded secularism, they will assert 
ys firmly as any Christian the essential dignity of human 
jives. But on what do they base this assertion? They 
cannot base it on the fatherhood of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, for if they do not actually repudiate 
this, it will not find an effective echo in their lives. 
Depriving themselves of the buttress of the  super- 
natural, they must base their assertions on purely 
natural forces—biological, sociological, and the like. 
What happens, therefore, when somebody comes along 
who is believed to be much wiser than the average run of 
humanity, including themselves, and declares that the 
implications for individual lives of these forces are not 
what they had supposed ? The answer is to be found in the 
jistory of the European dictatorships. 

It is therefore in terms of individual liberty that we must 
seck for the real difference between the two families. 
If I believe that I am the child of God and heir of the 


" THE TOYS 


Kingdom of Heaven, it follows that there is a partnership 
as between the State and me, but that I am the senior 
partner, in that IT am immortal whereas the State is not. 
That belief is derived from the revelation of God Himself, 
and therefore to me it will be merely blasphemy to say 
that a dictator, however wise, or a majority, however 
nearly unanimous, can justly claim my allegiance to a 
contrary set of beliefs. Therefore I have that upon which I 
can logically denounce all dictatorship, however persuasive, 
as eternally immoral. 

But it is difficult to see any ground in logic upon which 
the heathen can stand and join in this invariable denuncia- 
tion. He may very rightly protest against the crimes of 
particular dictatorships, but how can he possibly assert 
that all dictatorship is eternally immoral in its own being ? 
In practical fact, there are many secularists who cease- 
lessly denounce one dictatorship while they flirt with 
another ; and in Germany it has been the Christians alone 
who have shown any backbone in their resistance to 
Juggernaut. The consgquences of being a heathen are 
real and grave, and the threat which heathenism consti- 
tutes to liberty is the first of them. 


OF WAR 


By JAN STRUTHER 


Tis twenty vears, all but a few months, since “ Saki” 
| was killed at Beaumont-Hamel. How many people, 
I wonder, read him now ? Most of his short stories are 
period picces, frothy spoonfuls from the brilliant doomed 
wuflé of pre-war Society. Their interest has already 
become a historical one, their dialogue is as dated 
(though as witty) as Sheridan’s, and the values which 
are implicit in them have long ago been cancelled or 
revised. But there is one which strikes home at the 
present moment with a_ startling, an almost uncom- 
fortable topicality. It is called The Toys of Peace. 

This story was written, or at any rate conceived, 
just before the last war: if universally read and taken 
to heart it might go far toward the prevention of the 
next one—or at any rate the one after that. Eleanor 
Bope, an ardent pacifist, suddenly decided that her 
children must no Jonger be allowed to possess soldiers, 
guns and forts: instead, she persuaded her brother to 
give them an elaborate and expensive outfit of * civilian 
toys’ district councillors, ballot-boxes, municipal build- 
ings and the like. Peeping in through the nursery 
doorway a little time later, their uncle was horrified to 
see that the children had already pierced the public 
library with holes to turn it into a fort, and dipped the 
town councillors in red ink to represent blood. He 
stole away from the room and sought out his sister, 


“The experiment,” he said, “has failed. We have 
begun too late.” 
For those children, perhaps, it was too late. We (for 


it was IT and my contemporaries who were sitting on 
that nursery floor) had been raised since infancy on the 
glamour of the scarlet coat, as represented in his- 
tory books. The only real wars of which we 
had any knowledge were the Boer and the Balkan. 
The first had ended shortly before our birth and 
survived for us only in the songs our nurses sang 
to us in our bath and the stories in our much older 
brothers’ bound magazines. The second was no more 
than a Ruritanian fantasy, a matter of sticking little 
flags into places with comic names on a brightly coloured 
map. Both were remote in distance and romantic in 
atmosphere. It would have been extraordinarily difficult 
to persuade us that there was anything wrong in war, 
hor can we blame our parents for not pursuing the policy 
of Eleanor Bope. But since then a generation has 


passed, It is our children, now, who eccupy the nursery 


faced with the 
We have ro 


floor, and it is we ourselves who are 
choice between Bopery and non-Bopery. 
excuse whatever for evading the issue. 
Like most other issues it is complicated by the existence 
of our fellow-beings. If the buying of toys lay entirely 
in our own hands we could be relied upon, I suppose, not 
to buy war toys, and presently the supply of them would 
People who have young children 
There 
un- 


cease with the demand. 
do not need very much reminding to be pacifists. 
are, however, other sources of supply—lavish but 
imaginative friends, aunts pressed for time in the Christ- 
mas rush, great-uncles who have been in the army and 
are proud of their old regiment, and reactionary members 
of both generations who think that all this kind of thing 
is bunk. Ought one, then, to open all incoming presents, 
consign objectionable ones to the fire (for one cannot, of 
course, pass them on to any other children, however 
toyless) and substitute others out of one’s own pocket ? 
The answer, I am afraid, is Yes. at whatever cost of time, 
trouble, money, or the sender’s feelings. 
For of course the sender is bound to know. 
ment would be not only cowardly but almost impossible 
touchieve—unless he orshe happened to live in California. 
It could only be managed by letting the children into the 
conspiracy : and that would arouse in them a passionate 
interest in the confiscated toys. War knowledge might 
become to them, as physiological knowledge was to us, 
an absorbing mystery, only to be unravelled by furtive 
themselves. (“J know how a 
“Bet vou don’t.” “ Bet I do.” 
“The boy next door told 


Conceal- 


conversation 
machine-gun works.” 
* How did you find out ?” 
me.” ** Come thems. 3") 

There is no that half the 
discussing war toys with children, 
investing the whole subject with the 
the forbidden. And discuss it one must: for there is vet 
another source from which toys can be obtained—-the 
children’s pocket-money, which, once given, ought to be 
within reasonable limits spent at their own discretion. To 
forbid them to buy soldiers, guns and forts is asking for 
trouble. One can only point out, as carelessly as possible, 
more attractive objects on another counter. But when 
they get old enough to walk round to the toy-shop by 
themselves and to come back eagerly clasping a handsome 
new three-engined bomber, what is one to do? Once, 
faced with this problem, I suggested that it should be used 


among 


on, 
doubt difficulty, when 
lies in not 


glamour of 
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as a mail-plane instead. The owner, flushed with his 
orgy of expenditure, objected that bombs were more fun. 
I pointed out that they might be more fun to drop, but 
that if you happened to be the person they were dropped 
on you would get no fun out of it at all because you 
would simply be dead. He replied with an angelic smile 
that you would then go up to heaven and be in a position 
to drop bombs on other people. Helplessly out-Boped, I 
said no more, except that at any rate there was to be no 
bombing in the drawing-room. Twelve-years-old I can 
reason with and often persuade; — ecight-ycars-old is 
feminine and already a convinced pacifist: but the 
radiant and wrong-headed logic of four-and-three- 
quarters is too much for me. 


The dread of being thought a humourless spoil-sport 
has held back many would-be reformers. To go to the 
stake for the sake of a great principle scems (to one, 
at any rate, who has never undergone any severe burns) 
less formidable than to be laughed at for the sake of 
a small one. But it is a martyrdom which must be 
endured: and is the principle involved, after all, so 
trifling ? Nobody but a sadistic lunatic would allow 
children to play with an outfit of toy thumbscrews, 
racks and Iron Maidens, complete with miniature victims 
made of lead or wood. Why, then, guns and soldiers ? 
To allow them in the nursery is at the best misleading 
and at the worst criminal. Criminal, beeause children 
soon identify themselves with their playthings; and 
to them (as to their elders) a catchword rapidly becomes 
a creed. It is a short step from dropping a wooden 
bomb on a regiment of Jeaden Italians (the modish 
enemy at the moment, I am told), to calling old Giuseppe 
the barrel-organ man, to whom they have given a penny 
every Friday for years, a dirty wop. And misleading, 
hecause no modelled, can 
In the old days, 
when it was a simpler and a cleaner sport, model weapons 
and model troops could provide a mild, painless but 
fairly accurate representation of a battle. You fired 
a cannon, and down with a clatter fell half a battalion 
of infantry. You removed them from the field either 
in Red Cross wagons or by a simple sweep of the hand, 
and then it was the other person’s turn. It was all 
very neat, very leisurely and absolutely cricket. But 
nobody has yet invented a set of toys which will debunk 
once and for all the glamour of present-day warfare. 


tov, however realistically 


give anything but a false idea of war. 


Perhaps some sub-sub-sub-committee of the League, 
twiddling its thumbs in a Genevan ante-room while it 
waits for a chance to lay its report before the Council, 
might pass the time by designing such a set. It must 
contain, among other things, guns which are impossible 
to fire without pinching the fingers and which after a 
few rounds become uncomfortably hot to handle; and 
heavy tanks which, once wound up, advance inexorably 
across the floor, crushing to pulp not only the enemy 
troops but any civilian toys which happen to be lying 
about—trains and ‘buses, for instance, dolls, circuses. 
farmyards, Noah’s arks, floating ducks for the bath and 
albums of nursery gramophone records. Most important 
of all, there some harmless but extremely 
unpleasant form of gas, which induces simultaneously 


must be 


both tears and nausea (not actual sickness; we have 
the Nannies to consider). 

This outfit, in various sizes, at a price within the reach 
of every pocket, would bear the approval-stamp of the 
League, and the manufacture of the old, inaccurate, 
war toys would be forbidden. A drastic 
measure, no doubt, but one which would so impress 


glamorous 


upon the minds of the young the futility, horror and 
far-reaching inconvenience of war that they would grow 
up thinking it unthinkable. And it is not until everybody 
thinks it unthinkable that war will cease. 





——.- 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 

HAVE before me a photograph of three determine) 

young women making the best of what must pe a 
remarkably comfortless couch. The counters jn the 
Galeries Lafayette in Paris are not of the widest. Ip fact. 
I have an idea that the counters in French departmen; 
stores are distinctly narrower than their English equiya. 
lents. This narrowness, while it can searcely be attributed 
to long-sighted malice on the part of capitalist owner 
and the sycophantic bourgeois designers of shop-fittings 
who carried out their orders, is nevertheless an additional 
hardship to the Stay-In Striker. It is difficult to imagine 
anything less inviting to repose than those counter. 
eighteen inches wide at a generous estimate and made of 
highly polished wood. Were I a Stay-In Striker faced 
with the alternatives of counter or floor for my night's 
rest, I think that I should choose the floor. It could yet 
be harder than the counter, it would certainly be less 
slippery, and there would be more of it. It is at least 
impossible to fall off the floor, and almost impossible, | 
should imagine, not to fall off the counter. 

The trio of composed young women in the photograph, 
however, think otherwise. Perhaps the floor is dusty, 
or draughty, or both—a combination of discomforts 
which drives them to roost on their narrow and preearious 
perches. Perhaps it is a question of dignity, or propriety, 
It is true that a male employee is to be seen dozing 
dismally on the floor behind the counter, while 
another, a fat one, sits sunk in slumber in the inadequate 
glass shrine of the caisse. Now the cash-desk ought to 
be occupied by a woman, since all department stores 
employ female cashiers. Like Mr. Chesterton’s wicked 
Grocer. who 

*. . . keeps a lady in a cage 

Most cruelly all day, 

And makes her count and calls her * Miss’ 
Until she fades away ” 


great department stores, multiplying the crime, keep 
scores of ladies thus imprisoned in little glass Iutehes, 
and all counting feverishly. Fortunately, the treatment 
does not seem to have the disastrous effeet upon them that 
it had upon the Grocer’s lady—perhaps because they are 
spared the final annoyance of being called “ Miss.” They 
do not fade away, apparently, but by the end of the day 
they do look uncommonly dissatisfied with their hutches. 
I sympathise with them. Several years spent in such a 
conspicuous little prison must produce a feeling of ignobi 
isolation equalled only by the sensations of a lighthouse 
keeper. It is true that the lighthouse-keeper is released 
only about once a year, and that the lady in the cash-desk 
escapes nightly to other surroundings. But the lighthouse- 
keeper has a grander stock-in-trade. He can count ships, 
or stars, or even thunder-claps, while the cashier is con- 
demned to write for ever in a dingy ledger with a spiky 
pen, and to handle coins, making piles of halfpennies and 
flicking over wads of pound-notes with an adroit but 
surely calloused thumb. 

It must be depressing work, and I am not surprised that 
the cashier who is the normal occupant of this particular 
caisse at the Galeries Lafayette left it at the first oppor- 
tunity. The burly gentleman in possession is obviously @ 
temporary tenant. His head is bowed in uneasy slumber 
on the small] shelf, fitted with a rubber mat for the recep- 
tion of change. Aloft on her narrow mahogany perel 
sleeps the lady, released from her cage at last. She looks 
uncomfortable and unsafe. She will probably suffer from 
cramp in the night, and certainly from stiffness in the 
morning. But she is no longer in her little glass house, 
and she can even play with the idea of throwing stones at 
it. It may be a Stay-In Strike for the rest of the em- 
ployees, but for the girls who work in the cash-desks it is a 
Stay-Out Strike, and a more romantic business altogether. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 


MR. PIROW’S VISIT: SOUTH AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE 


By B. K. 


HE arrival, this week, of Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence 
T in the South African Government, is a reminder that 
Abyssinia is not the only part of Africa in which we need 
he interested. A cloud of rather vague but imposing rumour 
has preceded Mr. Pirow. It will be as well, before paying 
much attention to talk of vast developments in the naval 
station and dock at Simonstown, about 30 miles from Cape 
Town, or the establishment of a great air base at Saldanha 
Bay, on the coast some 60 miles north, to be at some pains 
to understand the point of view of Mr. Pirow and his Govern- 


ment. 

He is thought, by no means without justification, to be 
the coming man in South African politics. General Hertzog, 
the Prime Minister, is getting old. General Smuts is well 
over sixty. Though neither of them is likely to retire yet 
awhile, there is interest in their ,robable successors. Mr. 
Pirow seems to be the first choice. He is voung. He speaks 
well. He has great courage. He is vital, energetic, athletic. 
When, some years ago, he became the political head of the 
south African Police, he initiated a system of rigid physical 
tests for officers. Numbers failed to pass them. There 
were supetsessions and resignations and complaints that he 
was too exacting. Mr. Pirow’s reply was characteristic. 
He told Parliament that police officers must be physic- 
ally fit for their work, adding that he was asking his 
officers to do nothing which he could not do himself. 
He had his way. 

This voung, tireless man was trained as a barrister, and 
practised with success in Pretoria before he came to the front 
South African born, he descends from a mis- 
African 
He sees 


in politics. 
sionary family of German origin. He is a South 
of the South Africans, but his views are modern. 

his country, not (as Dutch-speaking South Africans are apt 
to do), remote from the world, protected against aggression 
by its distance ; but as part of a world which air travel has 
shrunk ag washing shrinks a cheap woollen garment. He 
sees South Africa, too, not as the heel of a vast Continent, 
with which it has no necessary association, but as an outpost 
of civilisation among its black, native millions ; as the trustee 
of white ideals, white methods of government, white jusiice, 
white leadership for backward peoples. 

South Afriea’s practice in handling its native population has 
no doubt lagged lamentably short of these ideals hitherto. 
That is another question; though Mr, Pirow may find that 
it insists on obtruding itself during his conversations here. 
But the immediate point is that Mr. Pirow’s ideas about Africa 
are accepted by his Government and are the main influence 
in South African Defence policy. 

it is a novelty for the Union to have any Defence policy 
worth speaking of. When it came into existence in 1910, the 
only visible enemy was Germany in South-West Africa. The 
War gave Botha and Smuts the chance of clearing out that 
potential hornets’ nest: and after the War South Africa 
relapsed into a blissful sense of security. It even became the 
fashion among the young political bloods in Pretoria—of whom, 
by the way, Mr. Pirow was one—to point out that it was at 
least as vital for the Empire that South Africa should be in 
the Commonwealth as for South Africa to be protected by 
British sea-power against any possibility of invasion. ‘There 
is a certain amount of truth in that, too; the thought of a 
foreign Power in possession at the Cape, and the Suez route 
cut by hostile aircraft and submarines in the Mediterranean, 
sends shivers down the spine. 

But that is by the way. It was Mr. Pirow who shook 
South Africa out of its fools’ paradise about Defence. Not 
much imagination is needed to see how precarious the position 
of the white race in the Union really is. [t is ina tiny minority 
among the millions of natives; but it is committed to stay 
where it is. It has nowhere else to go. It must survive as 
the dominant race, or be submerged by the natives, or absorbed 





* Editor of the ** Gape Times,’’ 1921-1935, 


LONG * 


or exterminated by them. If we in England appreciated that 
elementary fact about the white race in South Africa—and 
in Southern Rhodesia, as well, by the way, and to some 
extent in Kenya and the other East-Centra! African terri- 
tories —we should be in a better position to understand their 
views about native policy. 

So Mr. Pirow’s Defence plans really turn mainly north. 
He wants to garrison white civilisation in the Union against 
the possibility of black attack. Every man, he has told his 
countrymen, will have to be trained to take his share; and 
there must be aeroplanes and mobile machine-gun squadrons 
to leap upon any gathering of potential enemies and dispose 
of them before they get going. The black enemy that Mr. 
Pirow has in mind is not within the Union. ‘There is no 
trouble there, or likely to be any worth bothering about. 
But in the North, European Powers are arming and _ train- 
ing black levies; Italy's war against Abyssinia has roused 
native Africa as never before; and British statesmen con- 
stantly repeat that in the British African territories the 
welfare of the native must be paramount. No wonder Mr. 
Pirow feels, and has made his people feel too, that white 
South Africa is sitting precariously on the lid of an immensely 
dangerous powder-magazine. 


The spectre of invasion, also, is not as remote as it used to 
be from South Africa. The gold-fields of Johannesburg—whose 
life has been prolonged for the best part of a century by the 
rise in the price of gold——are a prey rich enough to stimulate 
the greed of any aggressor. A covetous Asiatic Power, if there 
is such a thing, could make the native policy of South Africa 
a casus belli without much call on its ingenuity ; and, with the 
range of aircraft mounting vearly, with co-operation between 
seaplanes and fleets perfected, the remoteness of South Africa 
is no longer a reliable protection against Invasion. 


Protection against invasion has two sides. Coast defences 
are to be brought up to date, regunned and buttressed by ai: 
squadrons. One of the reasons for Mr. Pirow’s visit is that he 
must place orders for a great deal of material, which, by the 
way, he may not find it so easy to do, with our own air pro- 
gramme being pushed ahead at extra speed. He is supposed 
to want to establish a small arms factory in the Union, too, 
and will try no doubt to interest some armament firm in that 
project, either here or on the Continent. 

But South Africa’s real line of defence against invasion is 
the power of Great Britain, at sea as always, and now in the 
air. Rumours about Mr. Pirow’s hopes of seeing Simonstown 
turned into a great naval base, the Singapore of the Southern 
Hemisphere, may not be far from the mark ; and the advant- 
ages of the southern end of Africa as a great concentration base 
for aircraft are pretty obvious superficially, though expert 
analysis may lessen them substantially. Mr. Pirow’s visit, 
perhaps, will bring to a head serious discussion of these matters 
as part of Imperial Defence policy. 

One thing Downing Street and Whitehall should beware of. 
South Africa, as represented here by Mr. Pirow, wants help 
from us in various ways ; and Mr. Pirow, being a realist above 
all things, knows that his conversations cannot be wholly one- 
sided. But the concessions which he may be prepared to make 
will not go to the length of abating his country’s rights as an 
equal State in the Commonwealth partnership, or of modifying 
South African native policy in deference to our views. If 
there is any idea here that that may be possible, it had better 
be surrendered at once. Equal status and unfettered discretion 
in matters touching the natives are corner-stones of South 
Africa’s existence. It would be as much as Mr. Pirow’s political 
future is worth to allow either of them to be affected by any- 
thing that happens here. But that is not the point. They are 
both vital to South African white citizenship and self-respect ; 
and Mr. Pirow would not let them be touched by any influence 
outside his country, however immune from political conse- 


quences he might believe that he would be if he did. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Opera 
Opéra-comique at Covent Garden 

“ OPERA-COMIQUE ultimately differs from ‘Grand Opera’ 
only in the nature of the subject, * romantic’ rather than 
‘heroic,’ and in the musie which, while it may be scrious, 
is never solemn.” That sentence from * Grove” gets about 
as near as possible to a definition of a form wide enough to 
include such totally different works as Les Contes d’Hoffmann 
and Louise; the one a romantic fantasy touching horror 
but never within reach of reality, the other a Galsworthian 
“ slice of life” set to music. 

Louise is quite a possible play of the bleak, repertory 
type; and that fact explains why a good deal of it is bad 
opera. A French working-ckss family drinking its soup 
and mopping up the gravy of its stew may quite well be 
“good theatre,” but it is certainly not good material for 
music. The love of Julien and Louise, indeed, provides 
scope for romantic duets @ la Bohéme. (Puccini's opera 
was produced four years earlier and, on internal evidence, 
I should say that Charpentier had heard it—which is not 
an accusation of plagiarism, but only a recognition of the 
kind of debt that every composer owes in some degree to 
his contemporaries.) What really fired Charpentier’s imagina- 
tion, however, was his love of Paris, and that scene of the 
city stirring into life is worth all the rest put together, though 
the chatter of the dressmakcrs is cleverly characterised. 

It was unfortunately these scenes that were least well 
done at Covent Garden, not in the staging but in the singing. 
In default of bringing over a huge French company, lock, 
stock and barrel, this was bound to be. For French is the 
most difficult of all languages for foreigners to sing con- 
vincingly. Those refined voices that we heard * off” were 
not for one moment the shrill voices of hawkers in the street 
below, but of nice young English singers doing their best 
with a difficult job. But what a thrill it is just to hear 
French really well sung, as it was by Mme. Delprat and 
M. René Maison! They, at least, transformed the prosaic 
music into something like lyricism. 

The language difficulty also spoilt a good performance of 
Offenbach’s opera. Signor Borgioli’s Italian French was to 
me quite unintelligible. If French singers were not available, 
English would have been better, since we, who would make 
the same mistakes, might at least understand them. But that 
would rule out Signor Pinza, whose words were clear even if 
not impeccably Parisian. He, however, is one of the three best 
artists we have had at Covent Garden this season—-you can 
supply the other names according to taste. So I regretted that 
he was not allowed to sing the part of Dappertutto as well as 
those of Coppelius and Dr. Miracle. For he would have known 
how to give to it the sinister touch that was lacking in M. 
Bouillez’s general performance, so that the point of the second 
act was missed. 

A great deal of preliminary fuss was made about the 
*“ magic” we were to see in this opera. Mr. Maskelyne, 
however, failed to come up to St. George’s Hall standard. 


Nothing was done about Giulietta’s looking-glass, an_ ill- 
designed piece of furniture, surmounted by a badly drawn 


owl. In the last act there was a lot of furniture, just far 
enough from the walls to provide good hiding-places, with 
obvious curtains conveniently placed for the entrances of 
Dr. Miracle. Also some high-backed settees, from behind 
which the Doctor could, and expectedly did, pop up. Up 


centre, as they say, was a large’ stove, provided 
with folding doors, through which he = * disappeared ” 
— like anyone else going through a door — and at 
the end this contraption fell to pieces emitting a great 


pulf of smoke. In the preliminary puff we had been given 
to understand that we should see M. Pinza “ explode ” 
before our eyes. Our only consolation is that he survives 
to appear, one hopes, another year in something better than 
this piece with its nostalgic sentimentality, its “ oompah ” 
basses and its general air of German-brass-band-iness. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, returning to an early love, made the best 
of it. Even the hackneyed ** Barcarolle ~ sounded charmingly 
fresh, and that is something like magic. 
DyNeLEY Hussey. 


The Cinema 


“The Country Doctor.” At the Tivoli——“ The Ex-\y. 
Bradford.” At the Carlton——“ Thirteen Hours by 
Air.” At the Plaza 


The Country Doctor is an honest film. The picture of th 
small Canadian timber station, shut off in winter from the 
outside world, and the elderly G.P. who has practised there 
for thirty years, paid more often in kind than in eash, anq 
who has never troubled, or had the necessary ready money, 
to take out his licence to practise, is admirably genuine : 
the camera—rare occasion in the cinema—doesn’t lie, and 
Mr. Jean Hersholt. gives one of the most sympathetic per. 
formances I have seen this year as the patient couragcoys 
doctor, out of date through no fault of his own, with a core 
of obstinacy, a determination to make the rich corporation 
which owns the land build him a proper hospital. After 
an epidemie of diphtheria, in which many of the workers 
children have died for want of proper equipment, the doctor 
goes to Montreal to interview the managing director. He js 
told, as usual, to fill up form 48 and his request will be 
considered in due course; but with patient determination 
he follows the director to a public dinner given by the medical 
association, the rich city specialists, and makes his protest, 
He has done no good. The corporation takes its revenge; 
their lawyers discover he has no licence, he is forbidden to 
practise and is about to leave the settlement altogether when 
a wretched father, whose wife spawns by calendar every 
fall, implores his help. ‘The successful birth of quintuplets 
makes the doctor a national hero; for their sake he gets 
the hospital for the lack of which children have died every 
year for thirty years, and the managing director (a fine 
satirical portrait, this, of brutal complacency) receives the 
compliments of the governor-general. 

The theme is serious, the treatment has unusual edge, no 
one, after seeing this picture, will complain again that the 
Dionne quintuplets and Dr. Dafoe have received more than 
their due of attention. And perhaps it would be too austere 
to criticise the picture because it does not quite maintain 
its seriousness and realism. ‘The scene of the birth, with 
the policeman protesting to the unlicensed doctor with every 
fresh arrival that he is only “ piling on the evidence,” is 
not in the best of taste, perhaps, and the human values are 
quite forgotten, but it is undeniably comic. It would be 
harsh too to expect the director to cut his admirable sequence 
of the quintuplets piaying with Mr. Hersholt on the floor of 
the new hospital. From the point of view of a balanced 
film there is too much of them, but this again is to judge 
from the austerest. angle, for the sequence is extraordinarily 
funny, and the professional actor sprawling on the floor 
with these reckless carnival characters can only suggest 
in his expression a bewildered admiration at their virtuosity, 
their impromptu and perfectly timed performance: a per- 
formance which reminded me of Buster IKeaton’s solemn 
slapstick, as a quintuplet with an air of methodical pedantry 
upset each chair in the room in turn. 

The other two films are * thrillers”: The Ev-Mrs. Bradford, 
like most of those in which Mr. William Powell appears, an 
unusually entertaining one. ‘The actual crimes, two murders 
carried out ingeniously if unconvincingly with the help of 
poisonous spiders enclosed in gelatine capsules which melt 
with the heat of the human bedy, are unimportant. So is 
the detection by the successful surgeon, helped and hindered 
by his divorced and devoted wife. What gives these detective 
films, from The Thin Man onwards, their entertaining quality 
is a strong sense of reality. The detection may be faulty, 
but the characters behave realistically. I prefer this to the 
English school of scholarly detection and Wimsey psychology. 

Thirteen Hours by Air belongs to a rather tiresome genre, 
of which the formula is too familiar to excite and too un- 
realistic to entertain, now that the noveity of a thriller 
worked out in the cramped surroundings of train, liotel 
or ‘plane has worn off. But I am ready to see any film with 


one of Mr, Alan Baxter’s gunmen in it. Young, good-looking, 


witha harsh inhibited voice, he gives the same vivid impression 
as in Mary Burns—Fugitive of the completely callous brain 
and the hopelessly lost soul, 


GrataM GREENE, 
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Art 


Picasso 

picasso is generally said to be the most inventive living 
artist, and this statement is true if it is taken to mean that 
he has inaugurated or helped to inaugurate more styles 
than any other artist. But it can also be maintained that 
he has really only developed various tendencies implicit 
in the art which was being produced in the period between 
1385 and 1910. These tendencies, which can be reduced to 
two main groups, can be seen struggling against each other 
throughout the artist’s career, and from an exhibition of 

intings by Picasso one carries away the impression of a 
man who has not only constantly changed his method of 

inting, but has been constantly torn between two funda- 
mentally different conceptions of the art. ‘fo verify this 
itis only necessary to look at the important and representative 
group of his works on view at the Zwemmer Gallery. 

Between the years 1885 and 1910 there were, with the 
exception of Degas, no serious realistic artists working in 
Paris. Realism seemed worn out, dull and inadequate, 
and artists were oppressed by a desire to escape from what 
Othon Friesz described as la médiocrité de 'émotion directe. 
Novelty of some sort was apparently essential, if art was 
not going to stagnate. In this rather unhealthy situation 
painters followed one of three routes. Some, like Lautrec, 
became directly satirical. A second group became more 
emotional: Van Gogh investigated the means of conveying 
a strong feeling about people and nature by the emotional 
use of colour ; Gauguin explored a kind of exotic romanticism. 
Yet a third group was more analytical and scientific in its 
approach. Impressionism was discredited in its pure form, 
and its offshoot, neo-Impressionism, was used by Van Gogh 
and the Fauves for their own emotional purposes. But 
Cézanne had begun to apply to form the same kind of scientific 
analvsis which the Impressionists had applied to colour, 
and under his influence a new analytical school, represented 
by artists like Derain, was springing up which was still 
concentrating solely on the visual appearance of things. 

With the exception of Impressionism and neo-Impressionism 
Picasso made use of all the movements just described. He 
comes into painting as a direct follower of Lautrec, and 
during his first three years in Paris his style is grimly and 
savagely satirical. Gradually, however, the bitterness turns 
to sweetness, though the intense emotional quality is not 
diminished, and instead of the harsh Blue Period canvases 
we have those exquisitely sentimental Harlequin scenes of 
194. By about 1906 sentimentality gives way to a rather 
thin romanticism, partly derived from Gauguin, but without 
being exotic, and this in its turn disappears under the influence 
of Negro sculpture, which leads Picasso to a directly emotional 
style in which aggressive line is supported by unrestrained co!our, 

Up to this point Picasso has been almost completely 
dependent on the emotional tradition of painting, but quite 
abruptly about 1909 his whole attitude seems to change. 
He becomes analytical and austere, and absorbed in developing 
the possibilities hinted at by the later Cézanne. The 
magnificent T'éte de Femme (30) in the present exhibition 
shows the artist’s attention focussed on breaking up form 
into its elements, just as the Impressionists had broken 
up colour into its components. All attempt to excite directly 
by emphatie and simplified line and colour has been abandoned, 
But this purely analytical point of view could not satisfy 
Picasso for long, and in the developments of Cubism which 
followed in the next few years the emotional element slowly 
creeps back, particularly in the form of unexpected juxta- 
position of different objects, different parts of the same 
object, or of a detail of minute realism in a field of almost 
complete abstraction. These tendencies, which appear in 
the superb Arlequin of 1918 (31), later led to Picasso's gradual 
absorption into Superrealism, in which once and for all he 
abandoned the analytical point of view and went the whole 
Way in emotionalism, ‘This, however, only took place after 
Picasso had gone through a so-called classical period when 
it looked for a moment as though he might be going to produce 
a new realism (see Nos. 48 and 57). But the emotional 
side came out only too soon, and since about 1924 Picasso 
has been apparently engaged in discharging his sub-conscious 
—by means first of rather elaborate and then of extremely 


direct symbols. Antuony Brunt, 


Darmstadt feiert 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Dit. Jahrhundertfeier der Technischen Hochschule in Darm- 
stadt hat Freunde und Schiiler aus der ganzen Welt, in der 
hessischen Metropole vereinigt. Es ist die beste Zeit, um 
Feste zu feiern. Denn das Land Hessen und seine Haupt- 
stadt prangen jetzt im herrlichsten  Friithlingssechmuck. 
Darmstadt, etwa auf dem halben Wege zwischen Frankfurt 
und Heidelberg, liegt am Beginn der Bergstrasse, jenes 
wundervollen Mittelgebirges, in dem jetzt alle Obstbiiume 
blihen. Ein Duft von jenem schénen Fest, das die Natur 
sich und uns hier alljahrlich bereitet, liegt auch iiber jenem 
stattlichen Gebaude der TH, wie die Technische Hochschule 
hier allgemein genannt wird, dem hundertjahrigen Geburts- 


tagskind. 

Die Technischen Hochschulen Deutschlands sind mit 
Ausnahme der TH in Braunschweig und Karlsruhe aus 
einfachen Gewerbeschulen hervorgegangen. Erst in den 


50er Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts bekamen diese héheren 
Gewerbeschulen den Hochschulcharakter. So heisst der 
erste Satz in den Darmstidter Satzungen: “ Die Polytech- 
nische Schule ist eine technische Hochschule.” Sie war 
bestimmt, Architekten, Ingenieuren, Chemikern, Fabrikanten, 
Gewerbetreibenden, Maschinentechnikern und Landwirten 
Gelegenheit zur Ausbildung zu geben. Anfangs hatten diese 
Schulen einen Allgemeinen Kurs, fiir die Dauer von zwei 
Jahren, und verschiedene Technische Kurse—Chemie, Hochbau 
und Maschinenbau—fiir weitere zwei bis drei Jahre. Spiiter 
wurde der Allgemeine IKurs, der mit einer Maturititspriifung 
beendet wurde, in eine Allgemeine Abteilung ungewandelt, 
die neben den anderen Fachabteilungen gleichberechtigt 
stand. In den 70er Jahren wurde die Lernfreiheit satzungs- 
gemiiss festgelegt, ferner wurde der Lehrplan fiir allgemeine 
Bildungsfiicher stark erweitert, und schliesslich wurde der 
Name einer Technischen Hochschule an Stelle der Polytech- 
nischen Schule Zehn Jahre spiiter wurde 
das Elektrotechnische Institut gleichzeitig mit dem ersten 
Lehrstuhl fiir Elektrotechnik geschaffen. Seitdem hat sich 
die Technische Hochschule Darmstadt miichtig entwickelt ; 
neben der Elektrotechnik stehen Luftfahrt. Papierwesen und 
Werkstoffkunde im Mittelpunkt des Forschungsbetriebes, 
der als Laboratoriumsarbeit dem schematischen und scholas- 
tischen den geisteswissenschaftlichen 
Lehrstiitten turmhoch jiberlegen ist. 

In der Formulierung, ~ Laboratorium Oratorium,” 
liegt heute der Schliissel zum Verstiindnis Deutschlands. 
Der Philosoph Faust des ersten Teiles ist vom Ingenieur 
Faust des zweiten Teiles von Goethes unsterblicher Dichtung 
Nicht die individuelle 
Schopenhauers — ist 
kollektive Kon- 
Luftschiffen, 


angenommen, 


Vorlesungsbetrieb, an 


vegen 


endgiiltig geschlagen und verdriingt. 
Gehirntitigkeit KKants und 
heute in Deutschland geschiitzt ; aber die 
struktionsarbeit an  Autostrassen. 
Festungen etc. wird gefordert und bejubelt. 

Darmstadt feiert. Zum hundertsten Geburtstag der Tech- 
nischen Hochschule kam noch der achtzigste Jahrestag des 
Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure—VDI—wozu ebenfalls aus der 
ganzen Welt Gliickwiinsche kamen. Der Fiihrer gratulierte, 
der General-Direktor der Deutschen Reichsbahn bekam eine 
Denkmiinze, Flieger und Wehrtechniker bekamen Ehrenringe 
und Ingenieur Jiihne sprach tiber die Aufgaben des Ingenieurs 
in der chemischen Industrie. Mit dem Vortrag eines Herrn 
Stibel iiber das politische Wollen des Jungingenieurs wurde 
aus der Vergangenheit iiber die Gegenwart in eine ungewisse 
Zukunft jene Briicke geschlagen, an deren Konstruktion der 
deutsche Ingenieur in Krieg und Frieden wesentlich betedigt 
ist. 

Nur einige Wochen trennen uns noch von einem anderen 
Jubilium, Dutzend Meilen weiter siidlich 
begangen werden wird, wenn die Ruperta Carolina, die 
Heidelberger Universitat, zur 550, Wiederkehr thres Griin- 
Wenn mann die Titickeic 


Spinozas, 


Stadions, 


das ein paar 


dungstages die Giaste empfingt. 
von Forsehungsinstituten an Ausseren Merkmalen feststellen 
will, dann hat der Darmstidter Ingenieur das Antlitz Deutseh- 
lands stirker gewandelt als der Heidelberger Doktor Deutsch- 
lands Gehirn. Seine technische Vormachtstellung in Europa 


verdankt Deutschland nicht zuletzt den Physikern, Tech- 
nikern und Ingenieuren. Wo die Geistes-Wissenschaften 
heute unfrei sind, hat nur das Werk der Technik Bestand 
und Geltung. F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Unproductive Summer 

June-like days were a very long time in coming; and 
the coldnesses of May had some unhappy results. A number 
of birds of all sorts deserted their nests ; but the chief examples 
were among pheasants. On one preserved estate nest after 
nest was deserted before the full clutch was laid; and of 
the six or seven eggs left in these nests an unusual number 
were found to be infertile. A particular and very curious 
experience was the discovery of a French pariridge’s nest 
with one egg only. This was deserted. A little later in 
the same hedgerow at no great distance another French 
partridge’s nest with one egg only was found; and _ this 
too was deserted. The unwonted cold seems somehow or 
other to have quite upset the instinetive habits of the bird. 

* * ** 

Graft Hybrids 

A cardboard box reached me this week containing a spray 
of Iaburnum flower, with yellow florets on one side and 
brown on the other. This curiosity of botany has often 
been described but never scientifically explained. The 
variety Adami is a graft hybrid so ealled. Its makers are 
the procumbent broom and the common lIaburnum, both, 
of course, leguminous. For some reason never adequately 
explained the two behave very much as crossed seeds may 
hehave 
appear ; 
mixture. 


in the second generation. Different flower-offspring 
some yellow, some brown, some a brown-vellow 
1 have 
one in my garden that has relapsed to vellow (though it 
retains some of the characteristics of the hybrid) over the 
greater part of the bush, but keeps one bough still very 
floriferous with the original brown-vellow mixture of tints. 
The tendency to relapse to a primal ancestor is a continual 
distress to gardeners. 


Brooms seem to be unusually eccentric. 


One of the plants peculiarly prone to 
this unhappy tendency is the Penzance briar. 
* * * * 

Bird Prognostics 

Men have always deduced omens from the behaviour of 
birds, and in spite of scientific weather forecasts bv wireless 
our country people still read signs of change in the behaviour 
of animals. A sign new to me is sent from near Oxford, 
where the tapping of woodpeckers early in the morning is 
taken as a not less sure indication of coming rain than the 
low flight of swallows. It is not stated whether the prophet 
is of the green or spotted variety. There is, I should say 
from my own experience, no doubt at all that an increase 
of moisture in the air wets the whistle of many birds, especially 
the thrushes ; and tt may of course affect the spirits of the 
mechanised woodpeckers. Sensitiveness to thunder certainly 
marks the pheasant. They were very merry the other day on 
the approach cf a thunderstorm—is this usual? Whether 
they hear thunder before we do or are sensitive to some 
change in the air or aether is quite beyond conjecture. One 
would expect so sensitive a being as a bird, whose very bones 
are especially adapted for holding air, to be much more 
nicely aware of air changes than the rest of us, though 
possibly insects, with their many more superficial nerve 
centres, may surpass even the birds. 


* tk 2 * 

Pig and Zoo 

it is surely a new thing in journalism that an official 
Board should produce a special monthly magazine with an 
assured circulation of 40,000. This is the number of regis- 
tered “ pig producers ~*~ in North Ireland: and each is to 
receive a copy of the new Pig Progress. They are persuaded 
in North Ireland, as long since in South Ireland, that the 
pig is * the gentleman that pays the rent”; and the country 
is in a fair way to rival Denmark. Though it does not rival 
the subtle alliteration of Pig Progress, another specialist 
tnagazine of a new possesses a singularly attractive 
name. The monosyllable is congenial to our language. and 
we rejoice in abbreviations ; 


sort 


so Zoo will have a welcome 

It should be full of bright 
news, both popular and scientific, in sympathy with the 
literary work of its Director. If the popularity of the Zoo 
(which beat all its own records at Whitsuntide) is any earnest 
of the popularity of Zoo, its circulation should exceed even 
that of Pig Progress. 


as soon as its title Is known. 


Hungry Foxes 

Is it a very hungry year ? Not from one place but fron a 
number, especially Cumberland and Co. Fermanagh, account, 
have reached me of the killing of lambs by foxes. - The fox, 
imported by too ardent fox-hunters into Australia, is a constany 
menace to the lambs—triste lupus stabulis—and on sonp 
stations lambs appear to be their chief prey. In_ general 
lambs have been tolerably safe in Britain ; though occasional 
losses from foxes and even badgers have befallen in Most 
counties. The losses this year in the north-western counties 
have been wholesale. It is to be heped that the fox is not 
changing its habits, as are some of the birds. We used to 
think the black-headed gull wholly beneficial, but of late it 
has been imitating the herring gull and the much mor 
rapacious black-backed gull on some Scottish moors. There jg 
some evidence that foxes are increasing with some rapidity 
in a good many districts, especially in woodlands and on 
the moors. One class of logician, much satirised by Mr, A. P, 
Herbert, used to argue that the fox-hunt was justified jf 
only because it ensured the preservation of the fox. Today 
it is chiefly where the hunt is least operative that the fox 
seems to be multiplying. 


x * *x * 


Rabbit-Proof Plants 

On the subject of destructive animals, a number of enquiries 
have reached me as to rabbit-proof plants. Rabbits and hares 
doubtless have their preferences. They will devour the 
earnations and the pyrethrums and young cabbage plants 
before they go on to less attractive fare ; but the list of foods 
that they will not eat when the shoots are young and soft 
is a very small one, They do not like petunias and avoid 
as a rule most of the plants with strong essential oils, especially 
the eamomile tribe. Even wire is no certain preventive. 
I have known a rabbit use the top of a defensive wire net as 
a stand from which to eat the tender upper shoots of a rare 
and precious fir. 


* * * * 


Squirrel or Rat? 

Depredation is a wide subject. Here is another very modem 
instanee : on the borders of Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
where the grey squirrel is particularly numerous and omnivorous, 
the residents believe that two quite distinet animals are at 
large, one a true squirrel, the other more like a rat. They 
vary in colour, and one has a tail that is much Tess bushy, 
indeed sometimes is not bushy at all except at the tip. Grey 
squirrels differ a good deal in colour and their winter ceat is 
very much darker than their summer. Their enemies, who 
are many, call them all “tree rats”; but that two species 
or even distinct varieties are found in England IT should 
doubt. A good example of the colour differences of animals 
has been disclosed in Merioneth since the poleeat revived 
there. Quite a fair number with a bright red pelt have been 
killed—and preserved ; and a very handsome animal the red 
variety is. Further information on variations in the 
squirrel would be welcome. 


eTey 


* * * * 


A Better Alien 

An organised effort is being made by one set of ornithologists 
to whitewash that other imported animal, the little ow! Mr. 
Lockley has given a grim account of the havee wrought by 
a pair oa that most lovely bird, the stormy petrel, which 
breeds owl-like in the holes of walls on our western islands. 
On the other hand, a Cambridge investigator records the 
fantastic number of pincers (once carried by earwigs) that 
were found by the little owls’ nest ; and that most scientific 
of investigators, Mr. Collinge, confirms the belief that the little 
owl is first and foremost an cater of beetles and therefore of 
good service to farmer and gardener. Who shall decide ? 
But we must remember that this most intelligent of birds was 
observed by Sir George Courthope and cthers to slaughter 
young birds not for the sake of their flesh but for the burving 
beetles that their poor little bodies attracted. The owls did 
not return to their kill till the beetles got to work. The 


strange tale was fully corroborated in successive years on the 
Courthope estate. 


W. Breacn Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym. 


INDIA PREPARING FOR SWARAJ 
[To the Editor of Terr Seecraror.] 

Sir, All Political Organisations in India have a lot to learn 
from the Congress Party. The ether political parties outside 
the Congress may or may not agree with the goal or policy 
of the Congress, but they have much to learn from the 
Congress Party's methods and propaganda. Notwithstanding 
the pumerous and somewhat violent internal quarrels and 
indifferent. discipline which affect the Congress Party, it must 
be given great credit for its recent activities. The great 
election campaign under the new Reforms recently initiated 
by Congress over the country is a case in point. For the 
Congress at least it must be said that, though it had not 
forrally decided at the Lucknow session to contest seats 
at the coming clections, it has now commenced operations 
jn every Province, while the other Parties are up to the time 
of writing all asleep. 

Nothing is heard of their programmes and there is no 
“ electioneering.” The Congress other 
hand, have set their splendid machinery in motion over 
the whole country-side, and it has been done as it were by 
the simple process of pressing the Congress button. 

Non-Congress Nationalists, Democrats, Progressives, non- 
Brahmins, Kuropean Associations, the Depressed Classes, 
Anglo-Indians, the Muslim Community, indeed all the 
“Minority > Parties, are still groping in the dark. As for 
our friends the ** Liberals **—-well, one knows nothing about 
their work among the 36 million voters now enfranchised 
under the Act. (Let us not forget that out of these 36 millions 
2 million are wholly illiterates and belong to the ‘ Have 
Nots.”) The Congress Party has taken time by the forelock, 
and it is doing excellent work among the ‘‘ Have Nots,” and 
it is done in a very methodical manner. The Provincial 
elections will be held in February, 1937. There is only 
about nine months left in which to work, and all the other 
Parties (having none of the advantages of organisation 
such ss that possessed by the Congress) will have only them- 
selves to thank for their defeat if nothing is done, and if 
they do not exert themselves betimes. 

In the spaee of four weeks that have elapsed since the 
Congress session at Lucknow, local Congress leaders have 
carefully serttinised all the Provincial Electoral Rolls, and 
are taking ‘steps to ensure that all likely voters do not allow 
their franchise to go by default. Congress leaders commanding 
great influence in the Provinces heve met together to discuss 
future plans of campaign. Provincial Committees have 
met and set up separate bodies to take up election work in 
right carnest. Even” the President, Pandit J. 
Nehru, is taking part in the election campaign. He was 
the mover, a few days ago, of an important resolution 
“authorising the Congress Council to undertake clection 
work in accordance with the Lucknow decision,” 

A remarkable feature of the Congress Campaign is that all 
Congressmen seem to have entered into the “ spirit of the 
game.” In Bombay, Congress leaders have taken the 
incredible step of waiting on a high Government Official. 
They approached a member of the ** Accursed Bureaucracy ” 
to secure some imyortant election facilities. This may be 
regarded as a sad “climb down” for Congressmen, who a 
few weeks ago refused “to go anywhere near a Civilian.” 
But different tactics for different times and_ different 
circumstances ! 

Bombay Congress leaders urged a number of points for the 
consideration of the Bombay Chief Secretary, and came 
away loud in praise for the ‘ most sympathetic hearing ~ 
given by the English official. 

In the United Provinces, the home of the Socialist President 
of the Congress, leaders have been no less active than in 
Sombay. Over 200,000 application forms have — been 
despatched to all district and town Congress Committees, 
vith instructions “to get as many of them as possible filled 
up at once by prospective voters and submit them to district 
oflicers”” In moving a resolution setting up an electioneering 
machinery for the United Provinces, Pandit Jawaharlal 


managers, on the 


Congress 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 
Ed. Tur. Sprectaror.| 


Nehru made it clear that “any work within the Councils 
must have as its background constructive work in the country 
on the broad basis of national freedom and not on narrow 
or personal issues.” 

The Punjab, too, which in recent months has not beea 
famous for its Congress activities, has recently bestirred 
itself. The working committee of the Provincial Congress 
Committee have decided to set up immediately District 
Committees to “advise on prospective candidates,” and o 
* finance committee ~ to * 

Indeed in the Punjab Congress is determined to kill two 
birds with the sub-committee has been 
appointed to “make an extensive tour of the Province ~ 
and not only enroll voters, for the elections, but also ** enlist 
large numbers as members of the Congress, to save the voters 
from the clutches of the reactionaries.” 

In Madras, Congressmen have been busy for many months, 
while the Justice Party leaders are busy talking about 
“improving the constitution.” In Bengal, the position 1; 
rather obscure. The important task before Bengal Congress- 
men is to secure a majority if possible, in the new council, 
in spite of the Communal award, * whose worst features will 
be felt in Bengal.’ Mr. Gandhi and his ‘** Poona Pact ” 
are equally cursed in that great Province. And in Beng.l 
there is a further difficulty. 

In addition to Anti-Congress forces (and the Moslems are 
in a slight majority in the Province), the Bengal Congres. 
organisation has to fight a bitter “ fratricidal war” with the 
Congress Nationalists, who have decided to set up their 
own candidates in opposition to the Orthodox Congress 
Nominees. The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
‘apples of discord” in the Province. Nevertheless, 
* sweep the polls,” in Bombay, Madras, 


raise funds for election purposes.” 


same stone. A 


act as 
the Congress will not 
and Bengal, Punjab, and the Moslem Provinces in the North. 
The Constitution may break down in one or two provinces. 
But the probability is that office will beget responsibility, 
and, with a fairly liberal distribution of titles and other honours, 
Congressmen a year hence will be found more moderate 
in their views about the New Constitution than our * Liberal” 
friends. Actually an old Congressman is now acting Governor 
of the Central Provinces, and he is not the first, and won't 
be the last. Some Liberals, like the Right Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri, are still too busy denouncing the Constitution for any 
effective eclectioneering work. The Indian * Liberals are 
Iam, Sir, vours, &c., 
J.D. JENKINS. 


now a ~ wash out” in every Province. 


Poona. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.| 

Sir. The Duke of Montrose has added to his error regarding 
Lord Selborne’s views, which I corrected in your issue of 
May 22nd, a much more amazing error regarding those of 
Cecil Rhodes. The only excuse I can imagine is that he wrote 
his political articles at Groote Schuur in the days before 
Rhodes made his great advance and enunciated his doctrine 
of equal rights for all civilised men. But before depriving 
Rhodes of his due meed of honour he should have consulted 
one or other of the excellent biographies of that statesman. 
As Rhodes had an infinitely greater knowledge of natives 
civilised and uncivilised than any one in this country, I am 
perfectly content to rely on his judgement. 

The Duke has once more completely missed the point regard - 
ing the franchise and miscegenation. He really should know 
(1) that miscegenation started under the Dutch régime, 
when no votes were given to white or black; that it persisted 
in the Cape under the British régime under Crown Colony 
government ; and that it existed in the Dutch Republics 
when votes were refused to natives. It is perfectly clear that 
the franchise and miscegenation have nothing whatever to 
do with each other in British South Africa, and an elementary 
knowledge of the history of the Portuguese Empire would 
suffice to prevent any attempt to deduce conclusions from 
Portuguese Africa. 

There is, of course, no 


* Cape legislation” in question: 
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The Cape Provincial Council has no legislative power as to 
the franchise. The Union legislation does destroy, and, if the 
Duke had troubled to read General Hertzog’s explanation of 
it, he would have seen that it was intended to destroy, the 
one matter in the Union in which there was a remnant of 
equality between white and native. As the Duke, from his 
disastrous excursion into Scottish Nationalism, has just found 
refuge in Liberalism. it is singularly unfortunate that his new 
leader in the Lords should. when the South Africa Act, 1909, 
was being passed, have committed himself and the whole 
party to the just and honourable view that the Cape native 
franchise, based on property and education tests, should be 
preserved as the true line of development. I hardly imagine 
that the new recruit will alter the settled Liberal view, and 
still less do I imagine that he speaks for Scottish Nationalism’ 
on the subject. 

The Duke’s reference to my “dubious” sneers at the 
quality and ‘ narrow interests” of certain Union Nationals 
he happens to have met, is absolutely inexcusable. What I 
did say was that from what I had seen of Union Nationals I 
was dubious of Mr. Curtis’ contention regarding the growth in 
the Union of a broadminded policy in native matters, and that 
in this view I agreed with the Duke. To convert this into a 
** dubious ” sneer at the quality of Union Nationals I had met 
goes beyond the Duke’s usual margin of inaccuracy. 

As regards the transfer of the Native Territories to the 
Union, argument with the Duke may be deferred until he 
again visits South Africa and learns by inspection the vital 
fact that the Bechuanaland Protectorate is not surrounded, 
as he alleges, by the territory and jurisdiction of the Union 
Government, and that Southern Rhodesia has views on the 
issue. In the meantime, he might suggest to Lord Crewe 
that the pledges which, with the express approval of King 
Edward VII, he gave to the natives of the territories are to 
be ranked with the “egregious mistakes made by well- 
meaning people at home.” Or can it be that he has joined 
the Liberal party without knowledge of its position in this 
matter? Many Scottish Nationalists, I am glad to say, 
believe in keeping faith with natives.—I am, &c., 


° 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


University of Edinburgh. 


FURTHER BUDGET INQUIRY PROBLEMS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The Budget Inquiry Tribunal has found that Mr, 
Thomas disclosed information as to new taxes to Mr. Bates 
and Sir Alfred Butt before their proper announcement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons, and 
that those two persons used the information given to them for 
their own gain. 

S. 2 (1) of the Official Secrets Act, 1911, so far as it is 
relevant, may be quoted. If any person having in his 
. any information . .. which has been 
entrusted in confidence to him by any person holding office 
under His Majesty, or which he has obtained owing to his 
position as a person who holds . . . office under his Majesty 
- « « communicates the information to any person other 
than a person to whom he is authorised to communicate 
it . . . such person shall be guilty of a misdemeanour.”  S. 2 
(2) runs: “If any person any - Information, 
knowing, or having reasonable ground to believe, at the 
time when he receives it, that the information is com- 
municated to him in contravention of this Act, he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, unless he proves that the com- 
munication of the information was contrary to his desire.” 

The blanks above refer to sketches, plans, &c., and there is 
no question of their disclosure. The misdemeanours men- 
tioned are punishable by imprisonment up to two years, or 
five, but no prosecution can take place without the consent 
of the Attorney-General. 

It is singularly unfortunate that the Tribunal has thus 
in effect found Mr. Thomas and his friends guilty of statutory 
offences, and the eminence and impartiality of the three men 
composing it make the position worse. The proper tribunal 
to find any subject guilty of a criminal offence is an ordinary 
Court of Justice jurisdiction. The 
Special Tribunal, given certain powers of swearing witnesses, 
&ec., under an Act of 1921, was not bound by the ordinary 
laws of evidence, and adimitted hearsay. 


pe yssession . 


receives 


exercising = criminal 


Its procedure, 


———=. 


though the effort to be fair was manifest, was irregular, A 
judge and jury in an ordinary trial might come to a different 
conclusion on the evidence, though it would be almost jm. 
possible to avoid prejudice from the present findings, 4 
more careful reference to the Tribunal would have been the 
issue whether there was a primd facie case against anyone, 
On that the Tribunal could in effect have committed My, 
Thomas and Sir Alfred Butt for trial and there would have 
been no prejudice. The thing was done in haste, and on the 
next occasion for such a Tribunal there should be less clumsi. 
ness. Meanwhile, it may be suggested that the three men 
should be prosecuted—if the Tribunal is right, they have 
each committed an offence for which they should be punished, 
and if the Tribunal is wrong they will be vindicated.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &ce., ALFRED FELLows, 


PACIFISM AND REARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 

Sir,—I accept the correction of ‘ Your Parliamentary 
Correspondent ~ and tender apologies for misreading him; 
but he does not come to grips with the main point of my letter, 
Pacifists oppose rearmament because they regard war as—in 
Napoleon’s phrase—-‘the sum of all the villainies.” It jg 
however also possible to object on other grounds ; for high 
authorities (whom I quoted) warn us that war can no longer 
defend a country but only * destroy civilisation.” Then why 
should sane folk endorse the imbecility of rearmament ; and 
why should the Labour Party, or any Party, accept * a drastic 
policy of reconstruction in the Distressed Areas” as a bribe 
for preparing to destroy the thing they reconstruct ? 

The whole situation is worthy of Bedlam ; and I submit the 
only way out is along the line which both your Parliamen- 
tary Correspondent and Mr. Charles Wright ignore, but which 
I indicated in my previous letter as the only alternative 
to rearmament. 

It is acommonplace to say that armaments are a reflection 
of policy ; and the pacifist therefore is on unassailable ground 
when he insists that the key to world-peace is to be found 
in complete reorientation of thought and action in the realm 
of foreign affairs; in other words, the true alternative to 
frenzied preparation for war is constructive effort for peace. 
Such a policy—because of its intrinsic justice—would rob 
potential aggressors of their legitimate grievances, and so 
dissipate the fears which today threaten to destroy civilisation 
in the very effort to save it. The common people everywhere 
are being induced to rearm only because statesmanship fails 
to point this alternative. But apparently statesmen, no less 
than the electorate, are (as your Parliamentary Correspon- 
dent says) so “badly frightened” that sober judgement 
is inhibited, and none but the pacifist is left to plead for a 
change of policy in place of a policy of panic.—Yours faithfully, 

Leyton Ricuarps. 

Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham. 


THE ARABS AND JEWISH PROSPERITY 

[To the Editor of Tur Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. I. Nakhleh, still writes about 
* the dangers threatening the Arabs of Palestine as a result of 
Jewish immigration,’ although he does not and = cannot 
disprove the following facts : (a) that since the beginning of the 
British régime the Arabs have increased by over 50 per cent. ; 
(b) that they have increased most in the regions of intensive 
Jewish settlement ; (c) that during the last few years some 
24,000 Arabs have come into Palestine from the neighbouring 
countries and obtained employment ; (d) that the Arab rate 
of wages has risen five-fold since the War; and (e) that the 
area of Arab land devoted to orange plantations — has 
increased six-fold during the last fourteen years. The increase 
in orange-bearing land alone represents additional wealth 
amounting to several million pounds, while the value of the 
agricultural produce annually sold by Arabs to Jews is 
estimated at £1,500,000. 

The 8,000 Arabs employed in Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments are distributed as follows (according to a census carried 
out last year): Petach Tikvah, 2,963; Rehoboth, 1,296; 
Ness Ziona, 1,989; Hedera, 618; Rishon-le-Zion, 403; I<far 
Ganim, 164; Magdiel, 66; Kfar Saba, 183; Hadar, 53; 
Herzlia, 55; WKerkur, 157; Nathania, 95. The total number 
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of Jewish labourers in these twelve settlements is less than 
4300, The picketing at Kfar Saba, which took place over two 
vears ago, Was due to the natural wish that Jewish labourers, 
sho have no chance of being employed in Arab groves, 
chould be given fair opportunities of employment in Jewish 
gttlements, since it is vitally necessary that Jews in Palestine 
should themselves engage in basic occupations and not 

yoduce a class of planters enriching themselves at the expense 
of Arab labour. 

The concessions granted for the supply of electric light and 
power and for the exploitation of the mine ral resources of the 
Dead Sea have nothing whatsoever to do with * international 
Jewish finance,” which is a pure myth. Both concessions 
were granted and are operated in the general interests of the 
country, and not on behalf of any particular section. 

Mr. Nakhleh continues to cling to the erroneous figures of 
sir John Hope Simpson concerning the number of landless 
Arabs, although they were disproved by the Director of 
Development, Mr. Lewis French, in an investigation lasting 
two years. The Government’s Report for 1984 showed that 
by the end of that year all those who wished to take up 
holdings upon Government estates had been accommodated. 
There is, therefore, not the least ground for reviving this 
question. On the contrary, the Arabs have good reason to 
be grateful to the Government for the generous assistance 
they have continually received, particularly in the form of 
orants of land (Beisan and Huleh) and the repeated remission 
of arrears of tithes and loans amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

That economic conditions in Palestine are much better than 
in the neighbouring territories is proved by the influx of tens 
of thousands of Arabs from the latter into the former. Arab 
workers receive 120 to 150 mils (2s. 5d. to 3s.) per day from 
Jewish planters, but only half that amount from Arab em- 
ployers. 

The Jews can claim an uninterrupted connexion with 
Palestine as an independent people for 1,500 years, and but 
for that connexion, which is acknowledged in the Mandate, 
and all the fateful developments resulting therefrom, the 
country would be of very little interest to the world. The 
Arabs have not derived their nationhood from Palestine but 
from Arabia, whence they have their name, tongue, and faith, 
and where the great majority of their race are settled. Pales- 
tine is large enough not only for the Jews and Arabs who 
are there at present, but for very considerable additional 
numbers, provided its economic development is allowed to 
continue, and it is therefore cssential that the campaign of 
Arab lawlessness shall cease, so that the progress of the last 
few years shall be maintained without hindrance in the 
interest of all sections of the population, —I am, Sir, &ce., 

Israni Couen, 
77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrsror. | 

Sin,—-The Press here, and its correspondents abroad, have 
certainly been generous in their news regarding the Palestinian 
situation. Unfortunately, however, they have presented only 
one side of the story, and ignored, deliberately or otherwise, 
many features and aspects pertaining to the Palestine disturb- 
ances. Below are only a few of the points which should be 
known by public opinion in this country. 

(a) The Arabs and Moslems alone are supporting the general 
Arab strike. No foreign funds are given. The Arabs in 
Palestine are contributing very generously in money and food- 
stuffs. Jaffa alone has so far donated over £7,000. In Egypt, 
Svria, Iraq, and America —where there are many well-to-do 
Arab emigrants—funds are raised and sent to the Supreme 
Committee in Jerusalem. Moslem countries are now forming 
relief fund committees to support the Palestine Arabs. 

(b) Incendiarism, arson, cutting of trees and similar actions 
are not committed only by the Arabs, but also by the Jews. 
In fact the latter were the first to embark on the project of 
burning and demolishing property. On Monday, April 20th, 
the first incident took place, when Jews burned a two-storey 
Arab house at Jaffa. The statistics of the Jaffa muncipality 
show that one hundred Arab houses were burned, and cleven 
demolished. Over 300 acres of crops belonging to the Arabs 
were burned in the Tulkarem district. 


(c) The Palestine troubles had their serious repercussions 
in both the Arab and Moslem worlds. Both worlds are becom- 
ing very restless. There were sympathy strikes and demonstra- 
tions in Syria, Iraq, and Egypt. In Transjordan the people 
(demonstrating) clashed with the police. Because the chief- 
tains and tribesmen, arming to the teeth, announced their 
intention to come to the aid of their Palestinian brethren, the 
Mandatory Power despatched strong forces to guard the 
frontiers. All Arab and Moslem countries are now forming 
committees for the ‘ Defence and Salvation” of the Holy 
Land. 

(d) The troubles have no flavour of religious (Islamic) 
strife. The Christian Arabs, numbering about 110,000, are 
taking actual part in the struggle against Zionism, side by side 
with their Moslem brethren. Incidents in the Holy cities of 
Nazareth, Cana of Galilee, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem, prove 
this fact. 

On Ascension Day the Christian clergy, of all sects and 
churches, protested to the High Commissioner against the 
Mandatory’s Zionist policy ‘ which is threatening Christian 
sites.” The Orthodox Patriarch of Damascus, Mgr. 
Alexandros Tahan, forwarded a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, drawing attention to the “apprehension of 
the Christians for the future safety of their Holy Places because 
of Jewish immigration,” and appealing for a stoppage of that 
immigration. 

(e) The Arabs are complaining bitterly against the Lehaviour 
of the members of the Public Security forces. They see cases 
of beatings, destruction of property, insulting of women, 
invading homes, and similar actions. The following extracts 
are quoted in support of this assertion. 

(1) From a letter from a Jerusalem lacy to a British lady: 
*. . . life is not worth living if we are going to keep on being 
treated so badly and brutally. The police and soldiers are behaving 
and treating us lik no human being should be treated. They are 
very rude and unfair. Young boys and men are beaten, staffed, ancl 
searched at random, Even womenare being insulted and beaten...” 

(2) From a telegram from the Arab National Committee at 
Nablus : 

Troops and police are destroying life and property .. . 
shooting of innocents with indiscrimination . . . officials of 
administration appointed judges are giving severe sentences while 
similar offences of Jews receive very slight punishment .. . the 
forces are violating the sanctity of the Koran by tearing it in the 
villages...” 

I feel sure that such features of the situation in the Holy 
Land should be presented to the people side by side with the 
vases of “Arab snipers, marauders, rebels, bands,” and 
similar names given to the young Arabs who are trying to 
defend their rights and liberate their country.— Yours truly, 

BE. A. Guory, 
Secretary, Palestine Arab Party, 
78 Holland Park, London, W. 11. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

[To the Editor of Tne Spectraror.} 
Sir,—An article in your last week's issue drew attention to 
the desirability of a more definite effort on the part of this 
country to cultivate the friendship of the United States. A 
great deal of interest has been aroused by the report of 
President Roosevelt's proposed visit to Ottawa this summer. 
Referring to this visit, The Times said: “It is believed that 
the President would welcome any support from Canada in 
furthering the cause of permanent peace on the American 
continent.” 

In view of the difliculties being experienced in the effort 
to establish a collective peace system, a certain concern 
must be felt in this country at any development of Pan- 
Americanisnt which might eventually lead to an attempt 
to avoid complications by limiting a system to the American 
continent. Such a policy would be 
isolationists in the United States, and it would probably 
be supported by most of the French-Canadians. 

However, though the Monroe doctrinaire faction in the 
U.S.A. is both powerful and vociferous, there are steadily 
increasing forces ranged on the side of co-operation with 
Great Britain. Though Americans still consider 
that the Atlantic is a great gulf fixed between them and 
Europe, few can regard the Pacific with the same equanimity, 
and there is a growing realisation that a thread leading 


welcomed by the 


many 
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eastward, from Japan to Russia, from Russia to Germany, 
may ultimately draw them into the tangle of European 
affairs. It appears then to be a most favourable time for 
this country to take the lead in putting forward definite 
proposals for co-operation, and we should weleome any 
development in the relationship between the United States 
and Canada, regarding it not as a possible threat to Imperial 
unity, but rather as a further bond binding the interests of 

the United States to our own.-—-Yours truly, 
11 Cambridge Square, 
Hyde Park, W.2. 


R. Broowan-Wuirr. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In your last issue you say that it is most important 
at the present moment that the aims of the L.N.U. should be 
understood by the public. Would you inform your readers 
what particular aims and teaching of the L.N.U. the public 
is sul ignorant of? I should have supposed that we were 
just about impregnated with these teachings—to the edge of 
risk or over the edge. As an old reader of The Spectator I 
would ask you, Sir, whether it is not time that we sat up and 
rubbed the scales from off our eyes? The words of wise old 
Bacon are eternally true: ‘ When a warlike State grows 
soft and effeminate they may be sure of a war. For commonly 
such States are grown rich in the time of their degenerating, 
ard so the prey inviteth, and their decay in valour encourageth 
a war.” 

The aphorism si vis pacem .. . has become discredited : 
It certainly is not applicable to, e.g., Switzerland or Italy : 
but it was never intended for universal application. It was 
true of her to whom it was addressed, the Roman Empire, and 
it is true of her who now holds an analogous position in the 
world, the British Empire. 


Most profoundly do I hope that The Spectator will be true 
to its traditionally sane policy, and come out wholeheartedly 
and unequivocally in; favour of a strong British Empire — in 
the interests of peace. — Yours, &e., 

A. H. BurNe 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 
125 Bishops Mansions, S.W. 6. 


|One fact regarding the League of Nations Union of which 
a large part of the public appears to be still ignorant is that the 
Union (like the League) does not stand for unilateral disarma- 
ment, but for reduction pari passu by international agreement. 
What we said, however, was not that the aims of the L.N.U. 
needed to be understood, but that * never did public opinion 
need educating in the aims and purposes of the Covenant 
more.” That is obviously true, whether the Covenant is to 
he revised or to stand unchanged. Ep. The Spectater.} 


IN DEFENCE OF INDIA 

[To the Editor of Tne Specraror. | 
Sin. —The latest of Mr. Jenkins’ ilusionary essays almost 
makes one despair. India’s need is not additional arma- 
not even the imaginary enemy Mr. Jenkins fears 
but modestly does not name—-but simply rapid reforms in 
the matter of extended social services. 


ments 


During the years 1930-1935, I travelled extensively in 
India—from Comorin to the Khyber and from Karachi to 
Calcutta; and the memory of the poverty, malnutrition, 
and disease I witnessed everywhere has made me wonder 
ever since where—with our Imperial 
volence ends and exploitation begins. Life, to millions of 
Indians, is literally not worth living. Mother India is on 
the rack: and her people (as Mr. Jenkins says of the Abys- 
sinians) are relatively attacks 
within. 


possessions— bene- 


defeneeless against from 

Since the War, with the rise of bigoted Nationalism on 
the Contment and in Great Britain, India’s struggle for her 
promised freedom has been delayed and evaded. Personally. 
I am for Swaraj, and for men like the Mahatma and Srinivasa 
Sastri; and although Liberals throughout the world are 
down for the moment, we are assuredly not out of the reckon- 
Our day will come. And as Mr. Wells has so 


ing. 


then. 
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finely described the new order of Liberals, * On HeCasien 
they will kill. They must not hesitate to kill, without trig) 
or ceremony, any mad dog that raids the world, Patien 
with legal forms when they are perverted or abused, Patienc: 
with all usurpation, is the supreme surrender of life.” 
faithfully, 

64 Lloyd Road, Singapore. 








—Yours 
A, M ACN AM, 








SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES IN OXFORD 


| To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 





Sir, It was not my intention to cause any misconceptig 
about the curriculum of sociological studies in Oxford ; indeeg 
the main point of the criticism that I made was directed net 
against the curriculum as it stands on paper, but against th 
results of taking it which may be observed in practice, Sy¢, 
deficiencies as I have observed may, of course, be partly due t, 
ineptitude on the part of the students ; but partly, too, | 
would contend, to the way the curriculum in fact works oy; 
as a programme of work for six and a half terms. TF am jy 
agreement with Mr. McCallum as to the comparative succex 
of politics and economics taught as inter-related subjects. }y 
I still maintain that there is a danger of a certain shallowne 
in Modern Greats as it is now studied. 














Economies has a technical discipline, and so has philosophy; 
politics, on the other hand, especially where, as Mr. MeCallyy, 
points out, the favourite ‘* further subject’ taken is Inte. 
national Relations, tends to be treated as the application of 
common sense to current international problems, with just 4 
slightly greater text-book knowledge than any average news. 
paper reader possesses. Such subjects as Political Institutions, 
Public Administration, and the Political Structure of the 
British Empire, are for the student factual subjects. Political 
Theory from 1760, the only purely theoretical study mentioned 
by Mr. McCallum. seems to excite in my experience less genuine 
interest or controversy among students than used to be obser. 
vable in the History Schools—perhaps because of the exclusion 
of the provocative Hobbes. All this is not the fault of th 
tutors, but of the time-schedule of a student who needs mos 
of his time te master the technicalities of econemics and 
philosophy, and for that reason alone leaves polities. even 
where it is one of his more important subjects, to be studied 
by a minimum of reading. Such reading is surely mis-directed 
if it is confined to political facts of the present day. or recent 
past, unconnected with the general principles which may be 
sought for in human behaviour or ethics ; polities is scarcely 
a humane subject apart from a seientifie as well as phil: 
sophical background. 


























I cannot attempt to earn Mr. MeCallum’s * gratitude ane 
respect ~ by “telling him” how to make a more serio: 
xcadenic approach to the basie problems of sociology. Asti 
is a student of political subjects, and T have no sueh claims. it 
would seem fairer that- he should undertake this formidabh 
task. But at a time when much that is fake is currently be 
lieved about national rights, racial origins, the perfectibilit 
of human institutions, and what used to be ealled the springs 6 
action, it appears to me insufficient to plunge students without 
a thread into the actual facts of recent diplomacy. 1 cannet 
even outline the remedy ; but I hope that the dissatisfaction 
which Mr. McCallum refers to among Oxford tutors will in du 
course bear fruit. Yours, &ce., 






























Your Oxrorpd Correspenn:s!. 








\ 











THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


{To the Editor of Tux. Sprcraror.] 























Sir. have read with interest the paragraph in * A Spec- 
tator’s Notebook ~ in your issue of June 5th, concerning the 
Rattle of Jutland. Why does no one ever point out the fae 
that if Admiral Sir John Jellicoe had telegraphed to tli 
Admiralty after the battle, ** We have driven the enemy «ff thi 
sea,” it would have been perfectly true—the sort of signa! tha’ 
Nelson might have made-—and it would have been proved trut 
by the undoubted fact that the next time the German Hig! 
Seas Fleet—as a fleet-—put to sea, more than two years fate! 
it was to surrender to Admiral Sir David Beatty in the Firt! 
ef Forth? —I am, Sir. yours faithfully, 
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THE DAY 


The Die-Hard’s Dilemma 


By E. H. 


whale of a 
he is ill at ease in the muddy 
when he 


Me. Wvsvaam Liewis is a publicist. [It is 
therefore small wonder that 
little duck-pond of international affairs and that, 
lashes out with his tail, the minnows scatter in all directions. 


It is small wonder too that he finds it difficult to distinguish 


between the minnows, that he thinks Mr. Baldwin and 
sir Walter Citrine interchangeable, and can see nothing 


between The Spectator and one of its more radical weekly 
contemporaries but * a dead level of liberal-pink orthodoxy.” 
The whale cannot be expected to have an eve for these finer 
gradations among different categories of minnow. Mr. Lewis 
honestly does his best. He even apologises in one place to 
the reader for feeding him with * facts requiring more time 
than [ can give him for assimilation.” 
whale can, one feels, go no further. 

It is not surprising that, in the embarrassing position in 
which he finds himself, Mr. Lewis's snortings and lashings 
should become a little incoherent. You will quickly perceive 
that he is indignant; for the noise is almost deafening. 
There is no mystery about the objects of his indignation ; 
fur he is indignant with nearly everybody from Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson to Mr. Churchill and from Mr. Eden to Mr. A. P. 
Herbert. But the question what, if anything, he is driving 
at is more difficult to answer. Facit indignatio versum, but 
what next? What is Mr. Lewis's philosophy, parts of 
which, as he assures us in his preface, he shares with Lady 
Houston. Mr. Maxton, Sir Stafford Cripps and Sir Oswald 
Mosley ¢ By way of relief from Mr. Lewis's own flights of 
rhetoric, T will try to analyse it as prosily as TI can. 

Once upon a time there was a Good Die-Hard. Being a 
British Die-Hard, he was a stout conservative; for the 
British, Die-Hard, unlike Die-Hards of some other brands, is 
so satisfied with what he has already got that he cannot 
imagine any change which could possibly be worth dying 
or even stirring from his arm-chair-— for. He hated Demo- 


Graciousness from a 


cracy, und the League of Nations, and the Huns, and coloured 
men and Bolsheviks. He loved Dictatorships, and Signor 
Mussolini, and (if he had ever heard of Poland) Marshal 
Pilsudski, and France; for France, though regrettably 
republican, was unimpeachably conservative and, though 
deplorably weak about coloured men, hated Huns and 


Bolsheviks as much as he did, and would have nothing to do 
with all this nonsense about disarmament. He stoutly 
continued, from 1922 to 1983, propound these views in 
the columns of the Morning Post or in other choirs and 
places where Good British Die-Hards sing together in unison. 

But in 1938 something dreadful happened —something so 
dreadful that the Good Die-Hard was obliged, for the first 
tae for fifteen years, to think for hiniself— or at any rate 
ty get somebody to do a spot of thinking for him. There 
was a revolution in Germany ; and Germany acquired that 
envy of all true Die-Hards—a Dictatorship. Worse still, 
Germany came to the true way of thinking about coloured 
men, even including in that category (the Good British 
Die-Hard would not have gone so far himself, but it showed 
the right spirit) the Jews. Worst of all, Germany shook off 
the dust of Geneva from her feet, denounced the League of 
Nations in purest Die-Hardese, and attacked disarmament 
in the most practical of all ways by rearming and conscripting 
her population. In other words Germany, which had for so 
long been merely a territory inhabited by Huns, now suddenly 
became a White Man’s Paradise, a land fit for Die-Hards to 


live in, and was helping manfully to make the world safe for 
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Dictatorship. Tt was all very bewildering to the Good 


British Die-Hard, who did not like changing either his arm- 
chair or his opinions. 

Nor have the years since 
from the dreadful fate of having to 
Monsieur Litvinov floated to Geneva on the stream of a 
Franco-Soviet alliance. love my dog; and the 
Good Die-Hard seemed now to be faced with the choice of 
embracing the Bolsheviks or ceasing to embrace the French. 
Moreover, things were seriously complicated by the apparently 
final and irreparable quarrel between Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini about Austria. When dictators fell out, and the 
most conservative country in Europe takes Monsieur 
Litvinov to its arms, what can a poor British Die-Hard do 
with his divided loyalties ? 

This somewhat tedious analysis of the Die-Hard’s dilemma 
is necessary to the understanding of Mr. Lewis’s convulsive 
tail-lashings. Stirred from his comfortable arm-chair, the 
Good British Die-Hard (who was once Mr. Lewis’s Fairy 
Godfather) has shuffled off after Mr. Churchill and the will- 
o'-the-wisp of collective security, leaving Mr. Lewis, alone 
like Casabianea, to defend the * Black Principle” against 
the ** Red Menace.” So much does the modern Die-Hard 
(Mr. Lewis always excepted) detest the Hun that he is 
prepared to embrace what Mr. Churchill used to call the 
‘bloody baboonery ~” of Bolshevism and bless an alliance, 
in Mr. Lewis’s words, * between the Scarlet Woman of 
Moscow and the smug Pickwicks (or must we say Pecksniffs 7) 
of the western world.” So much does Mr. Churchill hate 
Herr Hitler that he is even prepared, in a spirit of solidarity, 
to hate Signor Mussolini and to hamper him in his efforts 
to fulfil the White Man’s mission to the coloured races. And 
knowing his Die-Hards, Mr. Lewis is genuinely frightened 
that they (and not the comparatively harmless Mr. Baldwin) 
will land this country in ** the war about nothing,” of which 
he speaks in his sub-title, at the nefarious dictation of 
Geneva and Moscow. 

It will be seen that Mr. Lewis is concerned, when indigna- 
tion does not choke his utterance altogether, with the two 
most vital problems of British foreign policy at the present 
time; the feasibility of keeping the peace by a system of 
collective sanctions, and the possibility of coming to terms 
with Herr Hitler. He writes in what is politely termed a 
provocative style, and may suggest fresh trains of thought 
to readers in search of light on these problems. But they 
will be under little temptation to accept his views as they 
stand ; and it is to be hoped that they will be equally cautious 
in their attitude to his facts. It was not. on any long-term 
view, ** England who effected the exodus of Germany from 
the League.” It is certainly not true that the ~ Bankers’ 
Olympus ~ wants war with Germany. The events of the last 
year seem to have disposed of the rather antiquated charge 
that ‘* English democracy ™ is exclusively interested * the 
problem of bread-and-butter, procreation, crimes of violence 
and ball-games.”” Finally, what shall we say of the state- 
ment that the Italian campaign in Abyssinia was ~*~ not a 
sanguinary and merciless war like, say, the Boer War,” but 
that “the well-known bloodthirsty propensities of the 
Abyssinians were bound in the end to turn this exhibition 
of engineering skill on the part of the peaceable Italian 
‘invaders” into a most unsuitable brawl”? Evidently 
Mr. Lewis in his lighter moments is not above the gentle 
art of pulling our leg. It will be the reader's own fault if 
he does not get plenty of amusement out of Left Wings Ovei 
Europe. aus some instruction, 


1933 done anything to save him 
think for himself. 


Love me, 


as well 
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The Reign of Elizabeth 


The Reign of Elizabeth. 


Press. 12s. 6.) 


By J. B. Black. 


Tus is the third volume in the new Oxford History of 
England, in which Professor G. N. Clark’s The Later Stuarts 
Ensor’s England 1870-1914 have already 
It is impossible to pretend that it maintains 
the very high standard of those two volumes; in fact it is a 
conventional, rather dull and disappointing treatment of the 
Perhaps it should be 
remembered in Professor Black’s favour that there was less 
of an opportunity for him than for his two predecessors, siice 
A. F. Pollard’s fine volume on 1547-1608 in the Longman 


and Mr. R. C. K. 
appeared. 


most exciting reign in English history. 


series is by no means out of date, and Professor Neale’s 
standard life of Elizabeth appeared only two years ago. 
This should have made it all the more important to start 
off with a fresh and original approach to the reign. The aim 
of the new Oxford History is to devote more space than the 
old-fashioned political histories did to economic, social and 
cultural matters, and to treat them not as so many awkward 


and ill-fitting addenda, but as facets of the integral life of 


society in the past. Professor Black ‘has missed this opportunity 


of beginning his book with a survey of the social structure of 


England, the relations of classes to each other, the main 
currents of economic change, at a most important moment 
midway on in that social revolution in this country which goes 
by the name of the Reformation. Both Professor Clark and 
Mr. Ensor devote a good deal more space to these other and 
often more illuminating activities in their respective volumes ; 
while Mr. Black huddles his treatment of them up into two 
chapters in the middle of his, as if he does not quite know 
what to do with them. Even as they are, they are much the 
most interesting chapters in the book, and they could easily 
have been expanded. For example, Mr. Black has a purely 
external and surface conception of class; he seems to think 
of it in terms of external appearances, divergences of dress 
and so on, a view long since discarded in the best circles. 
“ A * babylonian confusion ’ of classes ensued, and the social 
world turned itself topsy-turvy. The *‘ mingle-mangle’ of 
dress made it impossible to say who was ‘ noble, worshipful, 
gentle, or even a nobleman, *: what promised to become 
an interesting discussion on class turns into an excursus on 
dress. He does not see that profound movement going 
forward like a tide from the Reformation, bearing up with it 
new social elements with inexhaustible energics—the 
strengthening of the lesser landed gentry with their friends 
and relations among the urban middle-class. Yet it is the 
most significant thing about the whole age, from the point of 
view of society, and what gives it its character. So much 
of the broad acres of the Church seeped through the improvi- 

dent fingers of the nobility to the lesser gentry and townsmen 

below ; and if one studies a particular district in detail, one 

finds the absentee monks replaced by newly fledged squires 

on the spot. It was this class which threw up so much of the 
typical Elizabethan energy, to which belonged Cecils, Bacons, 

Walsinghams, Gilberts, Carews, Tremaynes, Ralegh ; others 
were recruited into it by wealth or achievement—Gresham, 
the Hawkinses, Drake. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that the book is in 
general reliable and accurate. The treatment of <Anglo- 
Scottish relations, so complex and so important in that age, 
is skilful and well balanced ; and Professor Black manages 
to be fair as between Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth, in a 
way Professor Neale was not. His sympathies are evidently 
with the former, though how he can be so sure that Amy 
Robsart was murdered and that Elizabeth was privy to 
every stage in the conspiracy against Rizzio, I do not know. 
Both Pollard and Neale take the view that Amy Robsart 
committed suicide. I prefer to rely on their combined 
authority. The sections dealing with Catholicism and 
Puritanism are again quite good; but the chapter dealing 
with * The Constitution” begins with a number of ques- 
tionable judgements, such as that Elizabethan England 
produced no book on political theory to be compared with 
Bodin, Hotman, Duplessis-Mornay or other continental 
writers (What about Hooker? one asks), or that to the 
political theorist the reign was devoid of interest ; yet think 
of the writings of Ralegh and Bacon, the concern with the 
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foundations o7 political order reflected in the historical plays 
of Shakespeare. F 
It is in the field of literature that Professor Black’s judge. 
ments are at their most banal. He repeats the Conventiong| 
text-book view about the ‘‘ pedestrian levels ”’ of Elizabethan 
prose. How anybody can repeat that who has read Hakluyt 
or the letters of Elizabethans, say Ralegh’s or Essex’s, ¢; 
the short stories of Nashe or Deloney, or the Pamphlets o¢ 
Dekker and Greene, oz the essays of Bacon, passes Thy 
understanding. And why should the lovely love-poetry at 
the age : 
* Farewell thou art too deare for my possessing, 
And like enough thou knowst thy estimate... .” 
—always be referred to as ‘ erotic verse’? Is it Necessary 
to be quite so Presbyterian in one’s judgements ? i 
A. L. Rowse, 


European Civilisation in Africa 


Jan Van Riebeeck. By C. Louis Leipoldt. (Longmans. 12s, 64) 

How Britain Rules Africa. By G.Padmore. (Wishart. 12s, 64) 

Africa Answers Back. By Akiki K. Nyabongo. (Routledge, 

7s. 6d.) 

Here are three books upon European civilisation in Africa, 

Their standpoints could hardly be much further apart. One 

is by a South African, the second is by a West Indian African, 

and the third by an African African, a Muganda, who, st rangely 
enough, offers the least gloomy view. 

Dr. Leipoldt shows us the sowing of the seed in his biography 
of the first Dutch Commander who, in 1652, opened the refresh- 
ment station at the Cape for the Dutch East India Company, 
The chronicle of the sixteen years of his laborious, honest, if 
uninspired command, like country lit by the light of an 
approaching storm, is endowed with the significance of all 
that was to come. ‘The author, a strong critic of modem 
South Africa, does not hesitate to point out the omens. There 
is almost a solerinity about the first contacts, trivial in then- 
selves, between the shifting Hottentots and the settlers who 
had to fear their enmity and envy their cattle. The first 
native legislation of South Africa was harsh indeed, but not to 
the natives : 

“If anyone ill-treat a native or beat or push him—no matter 
whether he be in the right or not—he shall receive, in the presence 
of the aggrieved native, 50 lashes, so that the natives may be made 
to understand that the deed has been done against our will, and 
that we desire 19 associate with them in all kindness and amity. ...” 
Comment is needless. But Van Riebeeck made no pretence 
of liking the natives. There were moments when, though a 
kindly man, he considered, only to reject, the possibilities 
of trickery and violence. There were other moments when, 
not last among cclonial officials, he longed to be promoted 
away from Africa to the East, where lay : 

**more important service than can be performed here, as not much 
cleverness is needed among these dull, stupid, and odorous natives 
as is the case in Japan or Tonkin, where the aborigines give the 
strongest Dutch brains enough to do... .” 

Before he left, the stage was fully set for the future. He 
had induced the Company to allow him to substitute slave 
labour for white: he had turned his indentured Dutchmen 
into a colony, and as this spread, morgen by morgen, from the 
shore, he had entered upon the first native war. He won it, 
like his successors, by applying the policy of divide and rule to 
the several tribes. Finally, at the peace-parley, he heard the 
natives state what was to be the continuing plaint of the 
Bantu when the Hottentots had disappeared under the first 
wave of white settlement. The Dutch, they said, ‘ had taken 
more and more of their land that had been theirs through the 
ages . . . if they came to Holland, would we allow them to do 
so?....” Informed that there was not room for both, they 
asked: ** who then has the best right to it, the real owner, or 
the foreign usurper ?”’ Cornered, the Dutch fell back upon 
the only answer that could—and can—be made to this accusa- 
tion of injustice, that of superior force. 

So dramatic are these South African chapters that the sub- 
ject becomes less a man than an agent of destiny, whose carlier 
and later history, carefully related, seems by contrast unim- 
portant. Dr. Leipoldt has searched the Dutch and South 
African archives for his material and handles it in readable 
fashion, but surely this was a book that required closer relation 
to its sources than a mere bibliography at the end. 
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We pass from the seed to the fruit. What was planted at 
the Cape has spread right across the continent. It will be 
interesting, we think, as we open the next book, to have a 
negro’s opinion of this large growth. We are met with disap- 
pointment. Is it, perhaps, too soon to expect something 
constructive and judicial from a member of a rightly indignant 
race? The retort might be that it is useless to expect a 
member of the ** superior ” race to face its own faults. But 
the criticism of this book is not that it contains the full list of 
our sins in Africa, but that it presents them against a standard 
so far above that of this world that hardly a fact is given to 
explain, still less to compensate. We do not learn in these 
pages of the backwardness of Africans, their social atomisation 
and savagery. We seem to see a number of potentially demo- 
cratic nations held back by nothing but the greedy determina- 
tion of the British to monopolise all power. Minor inaccuracies 
and exaggerations abound. We hear of the conquest of 
Benin, but not of the Benin massacre which preceded it, when 
an English party, trusting the Africans, left their weapons 
behind them. The British are accused of fomenting the 
Yoruba civil wars which their agents risked their lives to stop. 
Evidence for the British treatment of native races is found in 
the exclamation of a Fascist in the thick of the Albert Hall 
scrimmage ! We should take more seriously the conclusions 
which the writer tells the negro world to draw from the Abys- 
sinian tragedy, that, at this turning-point in the relationship 
of Black and White, Mussolini is to be thanked for undeceiving 
the subjects of France and Britain as to the character of their 
masters. 

The last book, for all its title, is a gentler comment than the 
others upon European civilisation. It tells the story of a 
polygamous chief, his 874 wives and his son who goes to a 
mission school. There are some charming and telling episodes 
in the story, though it drags a little at times. It illustrates— 
caricatures, perhaps—some of the early mistakes of the mis- 
sionaries, Which have been long since recognised. It asks for 
better manners towards the queer customs of both White and 
Black. But it deals with racial misunderstandings, rather 
than with those deep conflicts of interest which led to that 
first native war, and form the main theme of Mr. Padmore’s 
book. ‘The writer, who has seen the West, speaks for Africa as 
neither Dr. Leipoldt nor Mr, Padmore can hope to speak, but 
it is only black Africa ruled without question from Whitehall, 
and here, his parable seems to tell us, misunderstanding need 


be neither complete nor eternal. Marcery PERHAM. 


The Divorce Law Defended 


Marriage and Divorce. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Merrivale, P.C. 
(Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d.) 

Lorp MERRIVALE’S book merits attention as the first published 
defence of the present divorce law, but its sub-title, ~ The 
English Point of View,” implies a fallacy. However oppressive 
and however absurd a law may have become, it is only certain 
to be altered if it affects some powerful interest, and the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1909 have 
remained ineffective as a result not of the popularity of the 
present divorce law, but of the impotence of those who are 
denied redress, the opposition of a powerful minority and 
the apathy of the majority of us. After all, there is no 
reason why the average voter should be interested in divorce, 
and the best argument for a strict divorce law is that of Lord 
Stowell and of the ecclesiastical minority on the Commission, 
that the spectacle of a few lives wrecked will encourage the 
others. Similarly, Lord Merrivale, while approving the 
King’s Proctor, gives no instance in which his intervention 
has done any good to any human being other than the lawyers 
engaged, and he quotes, without appreciating, Lord Gorell’s 
words, ** Events occur which in fact end married life ““—so 
that a refusal of divorce is merely a prohibition of a lawful 
remarriage and an encouragement to adultery. 

Lord Merrivale’s only suggestion for extending divorce 
amounts to scarcely more than an alteration in the law of 
evidence, and some of his arguments in favour of the present 
law are a little thin: thus he remarks that ~* the notion that 
a spouse conjugally faithful will break out into acts of real 
cruclty is hard to conceive.” This will convince only those 
who believe that all men are unfaithful to their wives. Never- 
theless, it is true that the most needed reform is not now an 


increase in grounds for divorce. For during the last quarter 


of a century the number of those who wish to be divor-ed 
but cannot face the stigma of adultery has greatly lessened, 
and Lord Merrivale himself realises that adultery is often 
simulated or committed in order to obtain a decree. His 
remedy for this appears to be the impracticable one of penalties 
upon co-respondents : he does not consider the obvious one— 
a refusal of divorce for an isolated act of adultery. But to 
the average Englishman, who is neither a clergyman nor a 
lawyer, the fault of the Divorce Court lies not in granting 
decrees where the respondent is not immoral enough, but in 
refusing them where the petitioner is too immoral, and both 
parties are not only living in adultery, but agreed that the 
marriage ought to be dissolved. In many such eases the 
parties would like to put the true facts before the Court and 
leave it to decide on what terms the divorce, which they both 
desire, is to be granted. Under the present system they 
may not do this, and instead the Court is merely asked to put 
a seal on the result of a secret struggle between the parties, 
in which the principal weapons are competent lawyers, absence 
of a reputation to lose and indifference to the future of the 
children, in other words blackmail under the statutory menace 
of the King’s Proctor, for whose existence there is (to meet 
Lord Merrivale on his own ground) no warrant whatever in 
Holy Scripture. 

It is a pity that 
two-thirds should be devoted to a 
particularly when this contains such. inaccurate statements 
as “until Hadrian’s time Christianity was a crime”, 
and ~ marriage was no evolutionary development or organised 
It is founded on words of 
which, 


of so short a book something like 
historical summary, 


outcome of human progress. 
Divine authority spoken nineteen centuries ago” 
if it means anything, implies that none of the apostles was 
born in holy wedlock. But it is perhaps not fair to apply 
too strict logic to a book which approaches its subject from a 
religious rather than a practical standpoint, and is directed 
against such imaginary enemies as ~ the class of people who 
have much regard for penalties but little for decency.” 
AMBROSE HOOPINGTON, 


Masatyk’s Boswell 


Defender of Democracy : Masaryk Speaks. By Emil Ludwig. 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 15s.) 
Many pens have been busy with the career and character of the 
veteran ex-President of Czechoslovakia since first he became 
many years ago the acknowledged spokesman of the subject 
peoples of the Habsburg monarchy. And all of them have 
depicted him as a man of candour, wisdom and essential 
simplicity—qualities which stand out clearly as the central 
pillars of his remarkable personality. In the present volume 
Herr Emil Ludwig shows us glimpses of these characteristics 
at times, but is more concerned to reveal Masaryk’s mind 
by the transcription of his opinions in the form of a sercs 
of dialogues conducted in the President’s study in Lany. 
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The conversations took place in German, and both their 
spontaneity and their clarity have suffered somewhat in 
the translation into English. ~ Moreover, at times it almost 
seems as ‘if Herr Ludwig, for reasons best known to himself, 
had interrupted the flow of Masaryk’s thought just when 
he seemed about to complete his argument ; and the reader 
will often feel that he is switched off to a new line of ideas 
before the pursuit of a particular theme has reached a real 
conclusion. An instance of this is to be found in the dis- 
cussion of the place of leadership in democracy and the 
necessity, on which Masaryk more than once insists, of a 
blending of authority with liberty. Masaryk’s conclusions 
on this matter seem to be left in the air. And in the con- 
versation in which he declares that he * sees no danger to 
cemocracy ” in the prevailing dictatorships of Europe, one 
would have liked to hear more completely the reasoning 
which supports Masaryk’s belief that “the Habsburgers 
represent no danger for us . . . the republican and democratic 
spirit cannot be strangled again ... it cannot even be 
weakened.” Thus it must be said that, if Herr Ludwig 
set out to play Boswell to Masaryk’s Johnson, he has only 
partially sueceeded ; but it may be added that, in so far 
as he has sueceeded, he has made a book which Masaryk’s 
countless admirers will wish to read. 



























Herr Ludwig divides this book of table-talk into three 
sections, ** Thought,” ** Action ” and ** Thought and Action.” 
Seated opposite the only philosopher-statesman of Europe, 
he sought to discover the ruling ideas in the mind of the 
professor who became Head of the State, and to make this 
man who was both a thinker and a man of action reveal 
the relation between his philosophy of life and his policy 
as the maker of the Czechoslovak Republic. And as the 
process of self-revelation carried Masaryk from point to 
point in autobiography, he showed himself moralist, realist, 
and mystic by turns. This blacksmith’s apprentice (for 
that is where Masaryk began) is never far from reality. 
Every illustration he uses is drawn from praciical life and 
usually from his own earliest and simplest experiences. He 
ean be theological at will, but the root of his religion is a 
simple faith in Providence. Fate makes him the leader 
of a revolution, but in his mind he holds that the revolutionary 
ct is literally the last resort. His philosophy of history is 
no literary theory, nor is he himself a doctrinaire. ** In the 
Cosmos,”” he says, ** T see a plan and I do not believe in chance.” 
And while he speaks with severity of Fascism, and censures 
the doctrines now fashionable in Germany, he seems to see 
in these two régimes a transient phase, a kind of period of 
tutelage preparing Italy and Germany for the only form 
f government fit for adult peoples, which is democracy. 
In this respect the book is a tonic for those whose faith in 
liberty and self-government may have been shaken by the 
triumph of tyranny, for its pages reveal the authentic linea- 
ments of an ‘undaunted serene veteran whose democratic 
conviction is founded in experience, in reason and in faith. 


A. F. Wurytr. 
























































































































Philosophy and Marxism 


From Hegel to Marx. By Sidney Hook. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 











In a well-known sentence Friedrich Engels, Karl Marx's 
great friend and collaborator, said that ** the German working- 
class moyement is the heir of German classical philosophy.” 
What did Engels mean by this statement ? The philosophy 
of Hegel must be regarded as the synthesis of the German 
philosophical development which began with Kant, and 
it was Hegel's main idea that in the progressive stages of 
human history men become free, free as personalities and 
in their consciousness as human beings. ‘ History, says 
Hegel, is the progress in the consciousness of freedom.” 
In the third volume of Marx’s work Capital the realm of 
freedom ‘is the goal of all social and historical development. 
Nevertheless there are very important differences between 
Hegel and Marx which have to be studied carefully. In 
his new book Mr. Sidney Hook provides both an interpreta- 
tion of the left-wing Hegelian school in its relation to Marx 
and also an analysis of Marx’s relationship to Hegel. Mr. 
Hook takes Marx as a “* naturalist *~ who eave the dialectical 
and metaphysical method of Hegel an empirical charaeter, 
but how can Mr. Hook explain that Marx was convinced 













































































that in 2 socialist society—the very goal of his idea of social 

development—-men would be free and equal ? Does not 

history tell us the contrary?) For why should MEN . Want 
to realise the realm of freedom if all empirical facts show 
that there has never been freedom in history? Marx is in 
this respect an extreme idealist, even more idealist than Hegel; 

It is of some interest to give an example of how Mr. Hook 
interprets Marx. Marx wrote .a very famous _ sentenge 
which runs in German as follows: ‘ Die Philosophie kanh 
sich nicht verwirklichen ohne die Aufhebung des Proletariats, 
das Proletariat kann sich nicht aufheben ohne die Verwirk. 
lichung der Philosophie.” (Zur Writik der Hegelschea 
Rechtsphilosophie.) Mr. Hook translates this sentence thus: 
‘Philosophy cannot realise itself without abolishing the 
proletariat ; the proletariat cannot abolish itself withou 
realising philosophy.’ Obviously Marx did = not mean 
* abolish,” he meant elevate or uplift (aufheben). Myr. Hook 
adds to this translation: ‘In a classless society there js 
no longer a philosophy of law, ethics and polities. For 
where fundamental need and values are the same for al] 
classes, their administration and control depend only upon 
intelligence. Only under such presuppositions can there 
exist such sciences. That is the kernel of Marx's conception 
of philosophy as opposed to that of Hegel... . . In the classless 
society all social philosophy is transformed into social science,” 
This is a crude and materialistic interpretation of Mary, 
Marx evidently did not mean that there should be no 
philosophy ina classless society, he said that only in a classless 
society would philosophy be realised, which is quite different. 

If Mr. Hook had taken the trouble to study the very 
important early work of Karl Marx on Political Economy and 
Philosophy, to which he refers incidentally (p. 272 of his 
book), he might have realised how intimate Marnx’s relation- 
ship to Ffegel really was. In this early work of Marx the 
so-called materialistic conception of history and even his 
economic theory are already shaped. If a new book on 
Hegel and Marx is to have any meaning, it must give a 
careful interpretation of this work, and refer to the very 
interesting studies in German reviews which came out after 
Marx's early writings were first published. (Der historiscke 
Materialismus. Die Friihschriften von Warl Mara. Leipzig, 
1932.) But unfortunately Mr. Hook does not mention 
these studies at all. 

Though the mai aim of Mr. Hook's book does not seem 
adequately treated, the chapters on Strauss, Bruno Bauer, 
Arnold) Ruge, Hess, Stirner and Ludwig Feuerbach are 
valuable, and especially Mr. Hook’s commentary on Marx's 


* Eleven Theses cn Feuerbach” is very interesting anid a 
good example of how the first chapter which deals with 
Hegel and Marx should have been written. 


J. P. Maver. 


Mr. Mottram Returns 


Journey to the Western Front Twenty Years After. By R. H. 
Mottram. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

Tne north-east corner of France and the western lands of 
Belgium have never been irresistibly attractive to the English 
traveller ; and yet they include a great deal which is worth 
finding, in the country itself, in the towns and villages, and 
in the life of the people. Viewed simply, such a small * city 
set on a hill” as Cassel, or a wooded landscape like that 
west of Arras, or the valley of the Somme by Amiens, or, 
of course, Amiens itself, deserves and repays acquaintance. 
St. Omer, with the mighty remains of its ramparts, is full 
of delightful ** secrets.’ Even without the associations of 
the War of 1914-18, one might make out a very good case 
for all that region (except sometimes its weather and perhaps 
its cooking). 

What was remarkable in Mr. Mottram’s original war 
trilogy, among many remarkable qualities, was his feeling 
for the country in which the British Expeditionary Force 
was encamped. He was probably unequalled in combining 
active service with a passion for discovering the tradition, 
character and interests of the civil population. He must 
have astonished many of his companions by his capacity 
of understanding the dialects which quite baffled them, and 
even of explaining those local motives and reasonings which 


they. Jooked upon as_beyond the wit of-man. As with the 


inhabitants, so with their farms, their villages, their markets 
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Moscow admits a Critic 
SIR BERNARD PARES 


A severe critic of the Soviet régime, Sir Bernard has now 
been to Moscow, and returns . . well, impressed 


Ready on Monday 


1715: the Story of the Rising 
ALISTAIR & HENRIETTA TAYLER 


A dramatic and moving narrative, not without 
comedy, yet containing 1n it the relentless quality 
ef pure Greck tragedy. An accurate and 
scholarly study. Hlustrated. 2 maps. 
Ready on Monday 12s 6d net 


Dreamers in Venice 
RUSSELL GREEN 


A travel book of the most practical kind, for it 
tells you not only what you will want to see in 
Venice, but alse what mood you will want to be 
in to ¢njoy it. With 86 photographs. 
Ready on Monday 78 6d ret 


New Nelson Novels 


BEAUTY NOT COMPLETE 


Maysie F. Johnston 


Fert Thunder, on the north shore of Lake 
Superier, is the setting. The plot concerns an 
irrepressible small girl. 


SO THEY BEGAN 
John Guthrie 


Another New Zealand novel from the author 
of The Little Country. 


Both 7s 6d net & ready on Monday 


2s 6d net 


Prelude to Ballet 


ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


An introduction, an explanation, an analysis—a 
permanent guide to the whole art of ballet. 10 
illus. by Doboujinsky. (Little Theatre Series) 
Ready on Monday 38 6d net 


Enslish Byways 
PAUL BEARD 


From Land’s End to the Wash. Mr. Beard 
shows exactly what each stretch ot country 18 
like, where to find the best—and how to avoid 


the worst. 38 6d net 


New Nelson Classics 


TENNYSON 

Poems, introduction by 
T. S. Ehot 

The Idylls of the King 
Later Poems, introduction 

by B. Ifor Evans 

THE PATH TO ROME 

Hilaire Belloc 


1s 6d net each volume 


Volume 1. 


Volume 2. 
Volume 3. 


Write to 35 Paternoster Row, E.C.4, for com- 
plete List of Nelson Classics 





NEW CENTAUR POETS 


Three Old 
Brothers 


and other Poems 
FRANK O'CONNOR 
“Mr. Frank O'Connor is probably (in my own 


view, certainly) the best hope of the rising Irish 
school of writers.’ —Gerald Gould : Observer 


2s 6d net 
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Selected 


Poems 
WILFRED ROWLAND 


CHILDE 


‘he interpreter of the Middle Ages, Catholic 
belief, and English poetic tradition. This is the 
first volume ot his selected poems. 


1 


38 Oc net 
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and their, administration—Mr. Mottram revealed an extra- 
ordinary insight into them all. When, therefore; he “puts 
before us his book on that part of the world as he has found 
it after twenty years, he does not give us something merely 

- concerned with a memory of a tremendous war. His 
Journey will scarcely be surpassed in the aspect of a 
companion for those who make the experiment of vacation 
rambles in north-east France and Flanders, apart from the 
ghost of the War. 

The four fierce years of military overcrowding and adapta- 
tion and ever-extending bombardment did not devastate 
all the country which Mr. Mottram traversed with such 
imaginative sympathy ; above all, that part about Bergues 
and Cassel escaped serious injury. How charmingly he 
haunts a village like Esquelbecq (once a famous name, and 
much desired), to enjoy its survival; to sean once more 
its * well-defined market-place, with as curious a hump- 
backed, high-shouldered old church as ever anyone could 
want, with a little crazy belfry from which cracked bells 
send forth the sound of some hymn-tune every quarter of 
an hour... At Cassel itself he is a picturesque historian 
in his element. ‘ In no place I can imagine can a seigneur 
have had so complete a bird's-eye view of his property,. not 
even in Tyrol or Switzerland.” But I wish he could have 
taken us within the walls of ‘* The Frigate,” that strange 
house in the form of a dream ship built by Napoleon's general 
Vandamme. 

In those towns which were to all intents and purposes 
destroyed, Mr. Mottram observes the marvellous resurgence 
of the past and the eagerness of the present with- the excite- 
ment that all must share who witnessed the former desperate 
mutilations. He sometimes feels, and expresses, their 
natural isolation, irrelevance almost, when they view the 
entirely transformed scenes of the strangest events in their 
lives. ‘* Such is the present state of Arras. It has done its 
brave best to forget and obliterate all traces of the War. 
I had great difficulty in getting anyone to talk about it, and 
the famous underground workings that seem to have held a 
great many civilians and 40,000 troops at need are not now 
shown, and people deny all knowledge of them.’ The next 
sentence is characteristic of the writer: “I suppose they 

full of goods, and the French shopkeeper doesn't 
see why he should put himself out to gratify mere idle 
curiosity.” 


ware 


The reason against defining Mr. Mottram’s Journey as 
another war book has been suggested ; it is of wider scope. 
He salutes and appreciates Amiens as Amiens. But those 
whose concern with the old Western Front is inevitably 
entangled at almost every point with the British armies and 
the drama in which they had their being will find him extra- 
ordinarily informative—and in the same style which has long 
established him as one of their most congenial authors. In 
the larger matters of the vast organisation that once held them, 
in the record of their crises and performances, in the anecdote 
of their common round of humour or tragedy, Mr. Mottram is 
still the source of countless fresh remembrances. 


LEpMUND BLUNDEN. 


The Proper Study 


Mesopotamia. By Seton Lloyd. (Lovat Dickson. 6s.) 
Ancient Rome. By A. W. Van Buren. (Lovat Dickson. 6s, 
Mexico. By Thomas Gann, (Lovat Dickson. 6s.) 


‘Tun publishers have chosen a good moment to bring out this 
series of handbooks. At a time when even the most opti- 
mistic must feel some misgiving over the fate of our own 
civilisation, it is both profitable and consoling to consider the 
remains of those who have walked the same road before us. 
The volumes are attractively produced, easy to read and to 
handle, and offer, space and price considered, a good selection 
of plates and maps. 

Mr. Seton Lloyd has had the largest area to cover in his 200 
pages, and has discharged his task with skill and conciseness. 
He starts with a brilliant account of the history and problems 
of digging in Mesopotamia, an account which will send many 
back to Layard and Wallis Budge, most inspiring of archaeo- 
logical fighters. He then, aided by a most helpful plan, gives 


an account of the main Sumerian sites and Primitive Cultures, 


which makes clear the three great cultural provinces of Weste 
Asia—Iranian, Anatolian and Syrian, best exemplified . 
7 


the finds of Dr. Campbell Thompson and Mr, Mall 


* ve 7 owen 4 
Nineveh. With the Early Dynasties (whose dating ba 
the subject of pleasantly acrimonious discussion) we wan. 

0 


a discussion of the Sumerian and Akkadian temples, including 
the pleasing temple of Ishtar at Ashvor, where you could 
leave a statue of yourself to represent you, if you found it 
inconvenient to attend service in person: and so toe Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s great tomb finds at Ur, with their ghoulish 
ritual sacrifices, and Meskalamdug’s famous Golden Wiv 
Chapter VII gives us an account of the Sargonid Empire 
and a just but vivid estimate of the life and religion of the lige 
of Akkadian supremacy. In conclusion, Mr. Seton Lloyd 
breaks a lance with art criticism in general, and Mr. Wilenski 
in particular, over the archaeologist’s right to appreciate his 
finds aesthetically ; and his remarks are both sensible anq 
sensitive. The whole book is most helpful to the layman; jt 
is well written, clearly arranged, and purged of superfluous 
detail and comment. 

Professor Van Buren has had the harder task of making 
bricks without straw. The excavations of the last decade jp 
Rome, though of great technical interest to archacologists, and 
imposing to the eye in the fine new conceptions of the Via degli 
Impero and the Via del Mare, have not in fact produced any. 
thing of striking interest aesthetically, and have perhaps posed 
more problems than they have solved. We have accordingly 
an entire chapter devoted to the Skull of an Early Quaternary 
Elephant and two Middle Quaternary ladies (one doubtful) ; 
another to the failure-to identify, though ** neither learning, 
nor eulogy nor ingenuity has been lacking,” four Republican 
Temples, and yet another of eleven pages to the Apse in’the 
Roman Temple. We turn with eagerness to the chapter on 
* Inscriptions from Imperial Fora,” and find precisely nothing, 
padded by an astounding suggestion that the Empress Sabina, 
** shamefully neglected by her imperial spouse, in her times of 
ennut found some amusement in observing ”’ elephants! The 
chapter on ‘documentary inscriptions” yields _ hatdly 
richer fruit ; while in the chapter on graffiti, instead of ‘the 
quotation which perhaps space or propriety forbade, we find 
a tepid scholastic discussion of the names of a schoolmaster 
and the evils of a dice board. 

Turning further to Trades, Crafts and Professions, we 
find mentioned shortly the interesting terra-cottas of everyday 
life from Port of Rome, but come then to a discussion of the 
use in childbirth of chairs with hollow seats similar to the One 
found, oddly enough, in the Baths of Caracalla. The chapter 
closes with a pearl of academic emendations. The scene is 
a mosaic boxing-ring in which “the exultant trainer’ of 
the successful contestant is provided with the words A.MEL/- 
AT.TI/Cv.” This is not a name, says Professor Van Buren. 
MEL is the word for honey; mel atticum means “ Attic 
Honey.” * And what more felicitous form of words could 
greet the ears of a successful prize-fighter from his faithful 
trainer than ‘Ah! real Attic Honey!’ ”’ What, indeed? 


In fairness to Professor Van Buren, it must be said that ‘he 
has struggled nobly with recalcitrant material, vast in bulk 
but deficient in interest. There is an excellent and useful 
chapter on the present museums, and an admirable map of 
Rome and plan of the Imperial Fora. } 

Dr. Gann has had a very different task in an almost untilled 
field, and every word of his book is of fascinating and appalling 
interest. We start with an account of the Mayas, who com- 
pressed their head backwards, cultivated a squint and painted 
their faces red, white and black. They had an astonishing 
number of gods, an equivalent priesthood, and a calendar of 
unrivalled complication, culminating in a period of 18,980 
days each with a different designation. Their civilisation, 
which died for no explained reason, was succeeded by the 
Toltees, the Golden Age of Mexican Antiquity, and they 
in their turn by the Aztecs, whose empire died with Monte- 
zuma whom * pride, fear and superstition ’’ made an easy 
victim to the Spaniard. Never surely has a race so waded 
in its own blood, poured out unceasingly to gods with names 
as cruel as the knives of sacrifice. It is sometimes a physical 
effort to turn Dr. Gann’s pages, so real is the dread of the 
horror that may lie overleaf. 





June 








The book is admirably arranged and gives a most valuable 


account of a sinister and little-known people. 
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Dramatis Personae py W. B. YEATS.  Ilustrated 8s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: Draiitatis Personae, 1896—1902; Estrangeiien:; 

The Death of Synge; The Bounty of Swedei 

“Culture has grewn to mean £0 many things ... that a man who tells you point blank that ‘culture 
is the sanctity of intellect’ makes an impression. Mr. Yezts’s book presents you not only with clues ot this 
sort but with a whele cet of keys, big and little, leading to the outhouses and attics, as well as to the 
hy 


banqueting-halls and great galleries of the pect’s interior castle.’-—Pivic 


Selections from the 
Poems of Dorothy Wellesley With ca Introduction by W. B. YEATS and a 


Drawing by SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. JS. 
‘Lady Gerald Wellesley has, at my persuasion, collected frem her ‘Poetry of Tea Years’ and from 


unpublished work such poems as best represent her talent..—lrem the Introduction, 


The Rule of Taste from George | to George IVs By JOHN STEEGMANN. 
Tllustrated. 10s. 6d. 
“An elegant style, 


book uncommonly good reading 
and is a most valuable addition to the history of taste 


an ironic wit and an erudition most politely worn, combine to make Mr. Steegmann’s 
learned, amusing and most enjoyable; it has very nicely chosen 
illustrations, New Statesmait 


Papers dealing with the various problems that confront the Church to-day 


The Church and the Twentieth Century With a Poreword by the 


BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. By Norman Sykes, Percy Dearmer, C. EF, Raven 
Doveras Wuive, H. D. A. Mayor, Gey Rocers, ARNotp Wixsoy, F. L. Cross, L. ELiiorr- 
15s. 


Bixns and G. L. H. Harvey (Editor). 


The God Who Speaks : Warburton Lectures, 1934-35 By DR. B. H. 
STREETER, Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 5s. 
of the present day, of the belief that God bas a purpose 


This book is a re-affirmation, in the language 
and that, to this end, God speaks 


ot which the individual can make himself the conscious instrument ; 
to man through the Bible and in conscience, and guides in daily life. 


The Babington Plot ny ALAN GORDON SMITH. Iitha Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. 


Remmniel by the Book Society. 
. not only a clear 


“Likely to become the supplement to any intelligent re iding of Elizabethan history ; 
and well decumented account of the Babington Plot itself, but also describes the essential atmosphere of 
the period.”—Liverpool Post. 


’ 


The Essence of Judaism ‘py Leo BAECK. 


sixth German edition which has established itself as a 
facts. It deals 


16s. 


This important work is translated from the 
although research on the Old ‘Testament is continually revealing new 


standard work, 
Judaism and not with the history of the Jews. 


with the essence of | 


The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion ny sir James 
FRAZER, O.M., F.RS. Vol. IL (Conclusion). 10s. 6d. 


This volume forms a sequel to ~ two volumes of the author’s lectures delivered under the William Wyse 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
and in schola airship, shows no falling 
"The Limes. 


Foundation at 
“Sir James’s latest work, alike in style 
which for half a century he has so consistently mé untained. 


off from that high standard 


The Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation by pr. 
EDWARD WESTIERMARCK. 12s. 6d. 
and considerable good sense so 


“Tt is extremely interesting, because it discusses with great knowledge ; 
many aspects of marriage and so many sexual facts and problems re latee to it.”’—Leonard Woolf, London 


Merci ry. 


[All piices are net] 
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4 the source of them, but it does not follow that he car 
A ; n allay 
Inner Light them or that it is always desirable that he should attempt : 
English Messiahs : Studies of Six English Religious Preten- do so. In his discussion of this point’ Mr. Matthews deserve 
ders, 1656-1927. By Ronald Matthews. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) elose attention and quotation : ° 
Everysopy has heard of Joanna Southcott, but it is doubtful “The individual who pursues a psyehotic path is derange4 
whether she is more than a name to most people, and few of us 


just as much by the intolerant attitude. of the community towank 
his deviation as by the abnormal yearnings that led to then is 
societies where certain forms of psychosis are honoured, find “4 
institutional place, their patients do not ‘go mad. . ., Among 
ourselves so many paranoiacs go about unnoticed simply decays 
the fiercely competitive attitude their ailment prompts jg % 
much in line with our own ‘ normal’ outlook on the world; , 
The reason why we find so few Messianic pretenders in Catholig 
countries is plain. The church, in her institutions, has provided 
for the relief and social development of regressive tendencies 
In confession the abnormal’s anxicty is lifted, his feeling of separa. 
tion is overcome. In the monastery . . . he can find a way back 
to the security of infancy which is both safe and social.” ~ 


have any detailed knowledge of James Nayler, * the Quakers’ 
Jesus,” of Richard Brothers, ‘‘ God “Almighty’s Nephew,” of 
John Nicholas Tom, * the Peasants’ Saviour,” of * Beloved ” 
Henry James Prince, or of his successor, the Rev. J. H. 
Smyth-Pigott. It was certainly worth while to make a book 
about these individuals, and it has now been satisfactorily 
done. Mr. Matthews’ point of view in regard to his eccentric 
subjects is that of a psychologist, and the interpretation he 
puts upon their behaviour may be called Freudian, but this 
does not mean that he is far-fetched in his scientific conclu- 
sions as they were in their religious ones: in fact, he shows 
not only an enquiring mind and common sense but a sympathy 
rather of the kind a good doctor may show towards unfortunate 
patients. He says that his attitude is one neither of contempt 
ner of condemnation, and that the word * pretender ~ must 
not be taken to mean * deliberate impostor,” for deliberate 
imposture is ‘* probably.a very rare phenomenon in the field 
of religion.” His treatment of Joanna Southeott is a case 
in point : he makes her seem rather lovable, and one feels free 
to suppose that those followers of hers who survive to this day 
may be more irradiated (though they may not suspect it) by 
the fading glow of her good nature than by the divine illumina- 
tion they would claim for her. 


I do not wish to give an impression that Mr. Matthews is 
entirely taken up with psychological discussion. By far the 
greater part of his book consists of factual reporting of his 
chosen case-histories, truths stranger than fiction. and oy 
English Messiahs are presented as human beings, inspiring 
devotion, ridicule, or cruelty in their fellow-men and women, 
As an example of devotion take Finlayson, the Scotch lawyer, 
whose whole life and fortune were given to ™ his championship 
against the entire world, of God Almighty’s Nephew ™ : of 
ridicule, the crowds who in 1902 heard of Smyth-Pigott’s 
proclamation of himself at Clapton as Christ come again; 
of cruelty, the treatment to which Nayler was subjected in 
Cromwell's time. And how peculiar the details of fale 
messiahship ! ** Beloved * Prince drove in state to the Great 
Exhibition with outriders blowing trumpets and crying 
* Behold, He cometh!” A few years before that John 
Nichols Tom (alias Sir William Perey Honeywood Courtenay, 
Knight of Malta, Earl of Devon, King of Jerusalem and of \¢ 
the Gypsies) had led his followers to open revolution and armed 

conflict in Kent; and before that again Richard Brothers 

hed decreed that the Kings of Denmark, Sweden and Prussia 

must each provide among other things 100,000 iron shovels 

and 10,000 ploughs for the founding of the Promised Land. 

Odder still does it seem that * the founder of the British Israel 
Movement had as his principal champion —the originator of 

the Aryan theory !*’ The British Israelites are still with us, 

and Mr. Matthews gives his reason why. He also has some- 

thing to say about Buchmanism, the doctrines of which 





It is a commonplace that when people are weak or frustrated 
in one direction they are liable to grow over-bold in another, 
and it is this that makes the religious maniac potentially 
dangerous. Unable to fit into society in any ordinary way, he 
may become a menace to established religion by defying its 
authority and spreading blasphemy, to peace by disturbing it, 
te government by claiming to exercise temporal power, and to 
weak-minded persons by infatuating them with fantasies. 
The psychologist can understand those fantasies by going to 


C 
B 








“appeal to the abnormal, as well as to the normal. who are in 

need of ‘a sénse of companionship. Any psychiatrist will tell 

one today what a high proportion of his patients have begun their 

mental troubles, or found them accentuated to the point of intoler- ! 
ability, as the sequel to an experience of the Group Movement, 

But it is not the Group Movement that has been the cause of the 
patient’s trouble. It is his sudden and bitter realisation that 

his inner solitude bars him from finding relief even in that lavish 
brotherhood.” 





Prorxrx News Procress is a full-sized Quarterly 
about books. It’s up-to-date, bright but sound-: it 
has vitality. Through 16 generous newsy pages books 
come alive to you. Nothing like this has ever before 
been freely broadcast by a bookseller. Moreover. it 
brings you details of a service that makes the books 
that matter more easily accessible than before. It 
means getting at books on your own terms. Write 
your name and address on the margin and put it into 
a halfpenny envelope to the Phoenix for a fre> copy of 
PNP No.6. This issue is great. It leads off with a 
militant editorial “TO EAT IS NOT TO LIVE” 
preaching the significance of books in everyday life. 
includes an article on the Left swing in new literature 
by RALPH FOX, a knowledgeable discussion of 
Modern Art by A. Levi headed “ MODERN ART 
A 100-YEAR FASHION ?”, some, notes on E. M. 
Forster. an authoritative article on the problems of 
bookhousing in modern furnishing schemes, and 


Wirntras Promer. 


Baudelaire Improved 


Flowers of Evil. Translated from the French of Charles Baidu 
laire by George Dillon and Edna St. Vincent Millay. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

BAUDELAIRE saw evil as a quality, like colour or sound : and 

as colour has its particular beauty, so has evil also. And to 

his mind that beauty was characteristic of the life of his time, 
so that in expressing the beauty of evil he expressed also the 
profoundly new and disturbing aspects of beauty which he 
saw in the Paris of his day. But evil, while it satisfied him 
aesthetically, disgusted him morally. To express, in their 
unity and their distinction, both his pleasure and his disgust 
involved an intellectual effort so intense that it purified his art 
of everything trivial and impermanent : his poems have a 
grandeur, vaste comme la nuit et comme la clurié, and a 


innumerable invaluable pieces of advance book news 
and worthwhile advice. Get your copy now (supplies 
really are restricted) from 


PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY 


66 Chandos Street London W.C. 2 


nobility which gave to sensuality the beauty of an abstraction. 
He was assisted by a theory of poetry which made him per- 
severe, even in squalor and misery, in the search of images 
simple and subtle enough to express what he meant. He 
believed that sensible objects were symbols of a spiritual or 
formal reality: one of his poetry's greatest triumphs is 
te suggest the concreteness of this reality, come une 
véve de pierre. To it he ascribed a significance from which he 


derived his great spiritual integrity. and it was a corollary 
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[AUGHTER FROM 
THE LOWLANDS 


- r TIC 
HUGH TALBOT’S new novel 
The life-story of the notorious Adriaen Brouwer, 
painter, strolling player, soldier, vagabond, 
friend of Sir Peter Paul Rubens and Frans Hals— 
himself his own worst enemy, and a character 


full of careless and inevitable fascination. By the 
author of GENTLEMEN, THE REGIMENT! and GAY 
PAGAN, 7s. od. 





OVERTURE, 
BEGINNERS ! 


JOHN MOORE’S new novel 


‘Mr. Moore has a graceful lightness of touch 
and a happy eye for character. This story of the 
annual theatrical season during three weeks in 
August at Fernborough and of the comic and 
emotional impact of various members of the 
company upon various inhabitants of the town 


is very deftly told,’—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘For sheer joyous entertainment it would be 
hard to beat.’—Sunday Times. 7s. 6d, 





A Camera on Unknown London 


E. O HOPPE 
A volume containing 60 photographs of surprising 
curiosities of London to be seen to-day, with des« rip- 


and reutes 
‘One of the 


which has 


notes of their history, 
Circus to each ‘sight’. 
most original little 
appeared for a long time.’ 


tive signihe ance, 
trem Piccadilly 
books on London 


Vorning Post. &S. 


Friends and Fiddlers 
CATHERINE D. BOWEN 
of musicel essays, retlections, anecdotes, 


‘Here is an admirable little volume to 
bookshelf.’ 


—Times Literary Supplement. $e 


A volume 
and episodes, 


add to the amateur musician's bedside 


W ensleydale 
ELLA PONTEFRACT 


A homely, s\ mpathetic study of one of the choicest 
bits of Britain, blending history and tradition with the 
more modern aspect of Dale*s life.’ — Yorkshire Observer. 
With 23 woodcuts by Marie Hartley, and photographs. 


Prospectus post free. 6s. 





THE PUBLISHERS ARE DENTS 


Aidine House - Bedford Street . London 





Aspects of 


WILDE 


by Vincent O'Sullivan 10/- 


BERNARD SHAW writes: ‘ These reminiscences should 
be published if only te clean up the superfluous mud that 
has been heaped on the story of Oscar Wilde's last days in 
Paris. .. . Mr. O'Sullivan, an authentic personal acquaint- 
ance of Wilde in those days, with no special affection fer 
him nor any reason for whitewashing him, gives the first 
sane and credible description of him.” 


Lord 


“THE CAMEL” 6/- 


CYRIL CONNOLLY (Daily Telegraph): “‘ This is an 
extremely sly and readable book, a pastiche of those meral 
tales by which Victorian children were educated; only 
those utterly insensitive to animals or to the austere and 
rural beauty of the round of life in English rectories can 
fail to enjoy it. . It is consistently amusing in a demure 
way, and the style is a pattern of modesty.” 


MITCHISON 


“THE FOURTH PIG” 


Here are fairy tales with a difference. There is con- 
temporary point in these legends and stories, as well as 
the authentic magic of the fairy tale proper. 

The arresting monologue which gives the title to the 
book presents the Fourth Pig, little brother to the three we 
all know, who symbolises any single one cf us under the 
threat cf to-day's wolf-shadowed Europe. 


“MAIN LINE WEST” 7/6 


Spectator: ** Mr. Horgan’s story looks quite a simple one, 
but is told with an unusual narrative skill and with a kind 
of zest and sensuousness more common at present in the 
American than in the English novel. The story is set out 
in short, vivid chapters, the unfertunate Irma is a recog- 
nisable woman, wife, and mother, and her son Danny's 
childhoed is well set forth.’ 


Studs 


LONIGAN 


by James T. Farrell 848 pages 8/6 


G. A. CAMPBELL (Observer): ** It is a terrible story, an 
indictment of an educational system which produces semi- 
morons like Studs and his crowd, and.a capitalist society 
which permits the strong and cunning to abuse the weak 
and simple. The book gives a vivid picture of a seamy side 
of American life, and at times, especially in the closing 
scenes, reaches greatness." 









“We Have Been Warned” 


author of 


author of “ No Quarter Given” 
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of his belief that sensations, because they express the same 
reality, are complementary and interchangeable; and this 
he expressed in the famous poem from the essay on Wagner, 
which is the foundation of the symbolist movement. In that 
poem he says, of Nature, 

Lhomme y passe & travers des foréts de symboles. 

It is a direct assertion ; the only metaphor is in the word 
foréts. It is typical of the inaccuracy of- these translations 
that Mr. Dillon translates the line, 


“Man wanders there as through a cabalistic wood,” 


and makes a simile of the assertion. It is only natural that 
Mr. Dillon should show the same carelessness with the similes in 
which Baudelaire develops his theme. Explaining the 
“correspondence ” of the senses, Baudelaire says there are 
perfumes doua comme les hautbois. Mr. Dillon says, ‘* Sweet 
as the music of pipes and strings,”” which conveys nothing at all. 
Baudelaire said they were verts comme les prairies, Mr. Dillon, 
“as full of peace as wild green prairies.” ** Green” is 
pointless in the translation; in the poem it is revolutionary. 
Baudelaire described other perfumes as 
** corrompus, riches, et triomphants 
Ayant l’expansion des choses infinies ”’ ; 
Ir. Dillon says 
“having the whole 
Corrupt, proud all-pervasiveness of infinite things ”’ ; 

Lut Baudelaire said that the perfumes, not levpansion, were 
corrupt and proud. The novelty of his vision and_ his 
sensibility is in these poems insistently vulgarised and 
degraded. His translators seem to feel that, much as they 
admire him, he did not express himself very well, and with 
horrible assiduity they make up for his deficiency. They 
improve him without shame and without humility and 
entirely without a sense of the ridiculous. In Don Juan 
aux Enfers, where Baudelaire says des femmes, Mr. Dillon says 
“a crowd of disappointed females”: their long mugisse- 
ment becomes “a soft and bestial moaning in the dark 
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Ideal Books 
for Summer Reading 


CRICKET 


By W. M. WOODFULL. This is a new book about 
Cricket—not a book of sensational “ revelations.” The great 
Australian Test Captain gives instruction to young and old, 
to beginners and experienced. players, and comments 
interestingly on famous cricketers of our time. 164 pages. 


24 illustrations. 2/6 net. 


SWIMMING 


By HAROLD E. ANNISON. Whether you swim for 
iis enjoyment, as a recreation, or with an eye to record 
breaking, this book will be a source of instruction and 
interest. It shows how to master every stroke and gives 
chapters on diving and water polo, together with some 
interesting facts relating to well-:nown swimmers and their 
feats. 180 pages. 30 illustraticns. 2/6 net. 


THE COMPLETE CYCLIST 


By HAROLD MOORE. Here is the book for every- 
one with a cycle. It goes into mechanical detail where 
necessary and is packed with useful information that you'll 
require when going cn tour, camping, or training for racing. 
158 pages. 34 illustrations. 2/6 net. 

Other titles in 


PITMAN’S GAMES AND RECREATIONS SERIES 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. By 
D. G. A. Lowe. 130 pages. 28 illustrations. 2/6 net. 
HOCKEY. By S. H. Shoveller and Marjorie Pollard. 
150 pages. 51 illustrations. 2/6 net. 


TABLE TENNIS. By Ivor Mentagu. 
72 illustrations. 2/6 net. 


PITMAN 


PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Ben ee 


2 
130 pages. 








a 
air.” Especially at moments of sensuality. Baudelaire Seems 
prudish to his American translators. Baudelaire Says, By 
(je) revis mon passé blotti dans ies genoux: Myr. Dillon, * At 
moments I can feel myself between your thighs,” 
Only theory perhaps could have inspired two translator; 
into such destruction. In her pretentious and _ irritgtj 
Preface Miss Millay expresses the theory, making comment, 
on Baudelaire which seem to emphasise her lack of unde. 
standing. “ Deploring . . . romanticism,” she says gf 
Baudelaire, who gave enormous care and devotion to explaining 
and praising the modern romantic movement. The theory 
is that the first duty of a translator is to preserve the metricg} 
form of the original, even though, in translating from French 
into English, that means writing in English verse deprived 
of accent. Baudelaire’s classical and traditional alexandring 
is transformed into a hybrid pentameter, and where this 
unnatural transformation interferes with the sense, the 
sense is ignored or amplified to suit the translator. The 
single superb line of Spleen (II) 
* J'ai plus de souvenirs que si j'‘avais mille ans ” 
becomes 
** T swear to you that if I lived a thousand years 
I could not be more crammed with dubious souvenirs,” 
and Miss Millay, and Mr. Dillon are content if for the sonority 
and vowel music of the unaccented alexandrine they sub 
stitute the lack of music of unaccented English verse. Thus; 
* OQ douleur! 6 douleur! Le Temps mange la vie 
Et Vobseur Knnemi qui nous ronge le coeur 
Du sang que nous perdons croit et se fortifie.”’ 
* O anguish, anguish! Time cats up all things alive 
And that dark unseen enemy, upon the spilled 
Bright blood we could not spare, battens and is fulfilled.” 
All blood is bright, all enemies dark, all growth is battening 
for Miss Millay, and the only angui h her translation inspir s is 
that of seeing poetry tortured into something that is not 
prose or verse. It is interesting to compare Miss Millay’s 
Version with the German of Stefan George : 
“ O schmerz, o schmerz! die zeit am leben zehret — 
Der diistre Feind der uns am herzen schliirft 
Und sich mit unsrem blute stiirkt und mehret.” 

George takes a natural German verse form but preserves 
an almost exact correspondence with Baudelaire. Even 
more, his language has something of the purity of Baudelaire’s ; 
Miss Millay’s and Mr. Dillon's is worn, faded, and vulgar, with 
echoes of all the purely commercial uses of language from which 
Baudelaire purified his verse. It is really excruciating to 
hear that voice which never spoke without a certain aristocracy 
and nobility of phrase drowned by the flat faded phraseology 
of the literary mob; to see the Dandy become a smart-alec; 
and that attitude, timeless and indestructible, degraded into a 
pose whining, questioning and pretentious. It is only fair 
to add that, in the judgement of M. Paul Valery, these versions 
repay America’s debt to France for Baudelaire’s translations 
of Poé, But to one reader at least they seem a token payment 


only, in depreciated currency. Goronwy RExs 


The Garden of Memories 


Days of My Youth. 
Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Boys in the Making. 


By Darcey Butterworth Kitchin. (Herbert 

By T. Pellatt. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Revolt on the Clyde. By William Gallacher, M.P. 
and Wishart. 10s. 6d.) 

The Unmentioned. By 
Publishing Company. 


My Life and Work. 


(Lawrence 
Georg 

6s.) 

By Dr. Adolf Lorenz. 


Kruezmann. (International 


(Scribners. J 2s. 6d.) 
Tit spring crop of autobiography continues to run riot among 
~the high midsummer pomps”: no taint of winter frost 
lingers to check its luxurianee. As they stand in a row, types 
of such various quality, it seems natural to liken them to 
plants in the garden of memories. 

Mr. Darey Witchin’s and Mr. Pellatt’s books resemble the 
homely stock of Arnold’s Thyrsis, fragrant, companionable, 
essentially British. 
intermittent ; 


Mr. INitchin’s career has been somewhat 
Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge, followed by 
intervals of schoolmastering, book-publishing and amateur 
sport: Mr, Pellatt’s has been steadily consistent to the 
schoolmaster’s line which he sketched out for himself in 


Loyhood ; both have been happy, helpful, eminently fruitful 
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THE 
NDIAN STATES 


& PRINCES 


sR GEORGE MacMUNN 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.S.0. 


Author of “The Underworld of India” 
(5th imp.), etc. 


“All who wish to anticipate intelligently the 
future of India should study this book.”— 
Morning Post. “* Sir George, in one masterly 
volume, has sketched their history and con- 
jectured their fitting in with the pattern of the 
future. It is an admirable survey of the 
Empire’s biggest problem and brings together 
facts that would otherwise take years of 
reading to collate.”—Manchester Evening 
News. “ Particularly opportune and valuable. 
Never dull.”—Birmingham Mail. 


31 Illustrations. 18/- 
JARROLDS, Publishers (LONDON) LTD. 














BRITISH DOCUMENTS ON THE 
ORIGINS OF THE WAR 1898-1914 


Vol. X. Part I. The Near and Middle East on the Eve 
of War. Edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A., and 
Harold Temperiey, Litt.D., F.B.A. This Volume contains 
diplomatic documents, the majority of which have never 
before been published, revealing the main lines of develop- 
ment in European diplomacy, with special reference to the 
Near and Middle East, in the year immediately before 
the War. 17s. 6d.‘ (18s. 2d.) 


REGIONAL GUIDES TO ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS 


The ‘second volume of the Regional Guides to the Ancient 
Monuments of England by the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, 
M.P., describes outstanding historical remains south of the 
Thames which are in the charge of the Commisstoners of 
Works. ls. (1s. 3d.) The first volume published last year 
dealt with the Monuments of Northern England. 1s. (1s. 2d.) 
Each volume is illustrated and has a sketch map. Vol. IIL, 
The Midlands, in preparation. 


BRITISH GEOLOGY 


Recent additions to the attractive new series of Regional 
Surveys of the different Geological areas of Great Britain 
include “The Pennines and Adjacent Areas” and “ ‘The 
Midland Valley of Scotland.” 1s. 6d. each (1s. 9d.) 
Volumes previously published inclide “ London and _ the 
Thames Valley,” “The Wealden District,” “ The Grampian 
Highlands.” 1s. 6d. each (ls. 8d.). Each volume is 
illustrated. 


All prices 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway. 
4 5 MANCHESTER 1: York St.3 


are net, those in brackets include postage. 


EDINBURGH 2: 120 George St.; 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent; BELFAST; 80 Chichester St.; 
or through any Bookseller. 
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CHANGE OF 
LIFE 
IN MEN 


A New Book 
by 
MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


300 pp. 6s. net (postage 4d.) 


Some of the Contents 
Commonsense and the Change 
Physiology of the Change 
Simple Curative Measures 
Sex Renewal after the Change 


Prescriptions 


PUTNAM & CO. LTD. 
42 Great Russell Street - London - W.C. 1 | 
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MARK CHANNING’S 


INDIAN 
MOSAIC 


“I am happy to go on record as one who 
applauded a new star in the firmament when 
he saw it.”—Major F. YEATS-BROWN 
(author of Bengal Lancer). 


“We witness his development. from a 
‘fox-terrier-loving subaltern’ to a disciple 
of a guru or spiritual guide. . . . The bits 
and pieces of his mosaic bear the stamp of a 
remarkable man.”—Observer. 


“* The book bristles with action and tales of 
the uncanny.” —Manchester Ev. News. 
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lives, redolent of the spirit of England. Mr. Witchin at 


Harrow was fag to W. H. Patterson, who scored a century at , 


Lord’s in 1881; he recalls lively anecdotes of John Farmer 
at the organ, and Butler on the rostrum ; and is rot ashamed, 
us some modern Harrovians have pretended to be, of the 
manly sentiment of E. E. Bowen's school songs. The Cam- 
bridge chapter is perhaps a little over-packed with names ; 
but Mr. Kitchin has a way of making his heroes live, and his 
axcecount of three years’ experiment in a publishing house 
abounds in “ revelations” and sound business sense. He 
advances yet another claimant to the “ discovery ” of the 
early promise of Sir James Barrie (their name is truly legion), 
and tells the fate of a youthful novel of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, of which 500 copies only were printed, and a goodly 
remainder left unscld, his own copy, purchased for one-and- 
ninepence, eventually changing hands at £150. But the 
book is by no means mere gossip; far from it. A brace of 
pages, headed ‘* Marriage,” embody a poignant tribute to a 
Lroken illusion, while a final summary of faith and hope is 
rich in a simple sincerity which will appeal to many readers 
of sensibility and judgement. 

Mr. Pellatt was a little later at Lancing than Mr. Kitchin at 
Harrow, and the spirit of the public school has filled his life 
with plentiful ‘idealism. He pays a whole-hearted tribute 
to the Queen of the Woodard foundations ; and Lancing has 
good cause to be proud of her most loyal son. He was head 
of the School, Captain both of football and cricket, and carried 
away a fine tradition of scholarship and sport from the grey 
flint buildings above Shoreham town. He vowed himself to 
schoolmastering from boyhood, and his story reveals implicitly 
that his choice was an inspiration. His book bubbles over 
with sympathy for the human boy, and with understanding 
of the risks, penalties, and compensations of an educational 
career. His reminiscences of Trinity, Oxford, where he was 
a contemporary of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. A. K. W. 
Mason, contain many good storics, touched with a pleasant 
wit, and with the characteristic modesty of an excellent “ all- 
rounder,’ who got his ‘ soccer” blue in his first term, and 
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The Queen of Inland Watering Places 


If you are above middle age—with or without 
rheumatic tendencies—you will find one of the 
best investments you can make in the cause 
of health is to take a holiday at Leamingten. 
For you can combine the stimulating effects of 
Leamington Spa waters and treatments (quite 
inexpensive) with all the pleasures of a holiday 
in the delightful environment of the glorious 
Shekespeare Country. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure with complete lists 


of Hetels, ctc.,. from W. J. Leist, Spa Manager, 
Dept. S, Pump Room, Leamington Spa. 
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ended up with a first-class in History. Then, after 9 While 

the Marlborough staff, he founded a highly successfy : 
paratory school at Durnford ; and his genial record js . 
and invigorating a tribute as ever bore witness to the 
ising influence of an English schoolmaster at his best, 


8S Wise 
hurhay. 


To turn from these two books to Mr. Gallacher’s Revol ag 
the Clyde is like coming upon a sheaf of tiger-lilies in g field 
of lavender. Mr. Gallacher has been a rebel from his schoo}. 
days, an implacable enemy of oppression and of drink, ‘and 
an anti-militarist of violent conviction and Courage, }, 
reviews the army of revolutionaries, sums up the leaders 
in fiery phrases, and glories in the austerities of the strik. 
In the War the men are ‘* driven into a revolting slaughter. 
house,” and the generals are ‘dull and bovine”; at home 
the police display * brutal ferocity” in their * onslaught 
on defenceless workers,” and the * British Press can be 
venal and submissive as the German.” Wild, whirling worgs) 
But the record has value for its naked revelation of th 
Communist spirit in action, Whether or not it bears witne, 
to a disintegrating force more menacing even than wa, 
the reader must decide according to his predilections, 





Mr. Georg Kruezmann’s book is also a record of the peoples 
suffering from war, but compared with Mr. Gallacher, 
flaming lilies it is like a sprig of rosemary for remembrance, 
Infused with the German qualities of discipline and gy}. 
ordination, Mr. Kruezmann is content to let his plain narratiye 
carry its own conviction. And, in spite of a rather stif 
translation, it is remarkable how much deeper and acute 
the impression appears. The War is presented through the 
eyes and conscience of a peasant boy, eleven years old at the 
outbreak of hostilities, at first captured by the false glamou 
of uniforms, bands, and patriotic sentiments, and only yery 
gradually, and even then without protest or rebellion, bitterly 
and irretrievably disillusioned. If the mass of a nation in the 
thrall of war is indeed a herd of * dumb, driven cattle” 
this is surely the better way to bring home to the imagination 
the unmerited suffering inflicted upon those who _ find nm 
place in any roll of honour, and little enough compensation 
in the years of peace. 







Finally, in Dr. Lorenz’s warm-hearted and humane remini- 
scences of a great healers beneficent career, we capture 
the atmosphere of a herb-garden, the leaves of whose trees 
are for the healing of the nations. The son of a Silesian 
harness-maker, Dr. Lorenz was just embarking upon a 
promising practice, when he was crippled and macerated 
by carbolie acid. This obliged him to abandon * wet ~ surgery, 
end to turn to the study of orthopaedics. But there was 
nothing definite to study, and he had to make all his traditions 
for himself. The story of his anatomical discoveries, his 
experiments, and his cures is permeated with a warm humenity 
ro less attractive to the layman than to the expert, while the 
variety of his other interest:—the theatre, literature, and life 
in all its eager manifestations-—afford an inspiring picture of 
disabilities overcome, attainments made secure, and charactet 
fostered by discipline, which will make friends for the author 
wherever his very human and appealing book may penetrate. 


Artitr WavGH. 


Extermination’ and Preservation 
By Hans 





Enchanting Wilderness. Tolten. (Selwyn aad 














Blount. 15s.) A 

Odyssey of the Islands. By Carl N. Taylor. (Scribner. 12s. 64.) 

Voyage to Galapagos. By William Albert Robinson. (Cape. 
8s. 6d.) 

Can the Doctor Come? By Einar Wallquist. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. .6d.) 

Cradle of the Storms. By Bernard B. Hubbard, S.J. (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.) 

The Red Centre. By H. H. Finlayson. (Angus and Robertson, 
7s. 6d.) 


Pride of Lions. By Bertram F. Jearey. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


Wirn one hand man destroys; and with the other rescues 
his own victims. At least, that is the impression one gains 
from reading these seven travel books, which all deal with 
victim races or species. In some cases destruction has been 
unwitting or merely careless ; in others deliberate and wanton. 
Sometimes conscience is salved by the preservation as museum 
specimens of the relics of what has been destroyed ; often 
it is too late even to do that. It is too late in the case of the 
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ge. He es ron A new Dr. Eustace Hailey story. DOROTHY L. SAYERS wrote: 
© leader, twenty years after Hail — a Lae nes reader who sees the truth ies > Dr. 
| ailey.” Recommended by the CRIME BOOK SOCIETY thor 
he. by R. H. MOTTRAM of “ The Silver “Arrow, ‘e ete. ‘ (Just published) 
at The author of one of the most famous mare 
sage novels of the War, The Spanish Farm BRUCE GRAEME’s 
an = has made a journey to the Western 
g well Front to see what the battlefields look Cardyce for tl le Defence 
1 of the like twenty years after. ; “A clever piece of writing."—Glasgow Hld. 
3 Withs, LIVERPOOL Post: ‘ This is a book 
aa that will fascinate ex-service men. . . Cs Blackshirt the Adventurer (3/0) 
as good a book of its kind as cculd ering 
vel well be written.’ GREGORY BAXTER’s 
P 12 magnificent photographs. 76 Ket 
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glamour In recommending this fine cricket “An extremely exciting action story.”—Currett Literature 

Hy yery book to everyone who plays or “He does not spare 1 thrills or tension. "—John o 0’ London 
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es Agee ? 9. film 

1 in the that it is ‘a book which will give them EDGAR WALLACE & scenario 

cattle,” any amount of pleasure. Morcover, 
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DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘ An interesting 
and valuable contribution to cricket 
literature.’ Illustrated, 7,5 net 


Electricity 


Ly PROF. W. L. BRAGG 
SC.D., F.R.S., NCBEL LAUREATE 
The web of power which the ‘ grid’ 
pylons carry, the mile-long flash of 
lightning, the shock of an electric ce’, 
the crackling of hair when bre shed— 
how universal and fascinating a thing 
is electricity! And what better sub- 
ject could Prof. Bragg have chosen 
to explain in simple terms to the 
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South American Indians. Not because they have been almost 
wiped out like the North American Indians, but because 
the primitive pattern on which their life was based 
has been obliterated in the course of what is known 
development. 


as 


account of the victimisation of the Chaco 
with the most horrible example of develop- 
ment—describes with German thoroughness how whole 
tribes were, and still are, systematically demoralised so as 
to make them better slaves for the cotton planter. Ten years 
ago Tolten started planting in the Argentine Chaco. He 
was shocked to find how he was expected to treat the native 
pickers. They were literally driven to death, and swindled 
out of their meagre wages in the process. When the Mocowis 
revolted they were, of course, promptly massacred. After all, 
there are a lot of Indians, so the principle of work or be shot 
seemed the most economic one. Then came a chance to develop 
a plantation in virgin territory in the Paraguayan -Chaco. 
Hie received instructions how the natives were to be demoralised 
as a preliminary to pacifying them. With these orders came 
enormous supplies of spirits. In disgust he abandoned his 
job. Allowing for the rather ponderous romanticism common 
to German writing on such tragic themes, this is a fascinating, 
if depressing. piece of work. The photographs of Indians 
before ‘and after exploitation are striking evidence of its 
truth, 


The 


Hans Tolten’s 
Indians—to start 


islands of Mr. Carl N. Taylor's odyssey were the Philip- 
pines. The object of his voyage was to explore the remotest 
of the 4,000 islands of the group, and particularly to see the 
Bajao_ sea-gypsies who live in house-canoes between .the 
north-east tip of Borneo and the most south-westerly of 
the Philippines. Practically nothing has been written of these 
people, whose origin has not been determined, and Mr, Taylor 
has made a timely study of their lives before they are merged 
into the general mass of filipinos. The woven sails and carved 
hulls of their boats are rapidly disappearing as cheap manu- 
factured goods are brought within their reach. 
























The Tomb of 
Safdar Jang, 
Dethi, recalls 
by gran- 
deur the 
great days of 
the Moghuls. 


is 


Under mighty Akbar and the Shah Jehan, Indian artists 
and architects fashioned with a prodigal hand the tombs 
and mosques which are India’s eternal glory. They 
showered their riches throughout the continent, and 
to-day the Indian Railway system—one of the finest in 
the world—enables you to savour this wealth of inspiration 
comfortably and easily. 


For all information concerning Indian Travel please 
apply to: 
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The Galapagos Islands—thousands of whose Species 





flora and fauna are unique—are being so rapidly and thought 
lessly plundered by collectors and visitors that the rarer plan 
and animals may soon be extinet. Mr. Robinson Viited 
them in the 32-foot ketch ‘ Svaap’ in which he has sailed roun, 
the world, and in several chapters of an altogether delightfy 
book gives an interesting account of them. The Test ane 
taken up with the story of his adventures sailing from Port 
Washington, through the Panama Canal, and AMONG the 
guano islands of the west coast of South America, ‘ 
Slightly less depressing is Dr. Einar Wallquist’s Tecord of 
his medical work among the Lapps. At least strenuous efforts 
are being made to preserve this dying race from the TaVages 
of diseases introduced by traders from the south. This is 
fine book, and the translation by Paula Wiking is excel. 
lent. It should be taken as an antidote to Enchanting 
Wilderness, 
Cradle of the Storms, though it deals mainly with th 
physiographical features of north-east Alaska in a popu 
and readable way, also tells us of the Aleuts and how they 
have degenerated under European influence. j 


We may take comfort from the last two books. The 
aborigines of Central Australia and the lions of Africa are noy 
the subjects of intelligent preservation. Professor Finlaysoq 
has written ‘an authoritative account of the least explore 
part of Australia, and his sympathetic study of the blacks 
indieates that in some parts of the world an attempt is being 
made to cope intelligently with the problem of primitive 
people. The text and photographs are admirable. 





In Mr. Jearey’s Pride of Lions, the photographs of lions 
and other game are the thing. They were taken mostly in 
the Kruger Reserve, 12,000 square miles of African jungle, 
bush, and veldt, where every species of game roams fre 
from the menace of the hunter's rifle, which threatened to 
exterminate many of them. 

It is to be hoped that this book does not fall into the hands 
of some of the other races mentioned in this review. 


GreorGE ELLIDGE, 


Crime tor the Holidays 
Murder by Experts. By Anthony Gilbert. 
Dora Beddoe. By Witifred Blazey. 


A.B.C.’s_ Test By 
(Jarrolds. 


(Crime Club. 7s, 64. 
(Mic hael Joseph 7s. 6d. 
Case. (Bechofer Roberts), 
6d.) 


* Ephestan ” 


re 


The Killing-Bottle Murder. By Louis Anderson Fenn, 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
The Poison Cross Mystery. By Inez Haynes Irwin. (Heine. 


7s. Od 


thant 


Mr. GiLpert has all along shown promise of writing a first: 
class detection novel, and now he has triumphantly brought 
it off. Marder by Experis has everything-—atmosphere and 
colour, engaging chapter-headings, originality of plot. good 
dialogue, varied and convineing characters. a brilliant double 
twist at the end, and a general air of distinction. It must be 
one of the very best novels that the Crime Club has produced. 
What a relief to find the murdered man a sympathetic charac 
ter for a change! Sam Rubenstein is the nicest kind of Jew, 
able, cultured, amusing and quiet, a connoisseur of Chinese att. 
He disappears : his car is found shattered at the bottom ofa 
cliff ; but days later, when his Chinese gallery is opened, his 
body is discovered there stabbed to death. Fanny Price, a 
beautiful, a moral but quite human creature, is arrested for 
the murder. Her lover, Curteis, sets about disproving the 
charge. He enlists the aid of a lawver, Arthur Crook—a 
most formidable man of whom Mr. Gilbert will, I hope, let us 
see a good deal more. Curteis was a spy in the War : but he 
can never before have encountered such bizarre and perilous 
situations as befell him while investigating this most expert of 
murders. 


* Why shouldn't one push one’s mother down the stairs ?” 
queries Dora Beddoe. And after eighty pages of Dora's 
mother—her selfishness, stupidity, hypochondriac self-pity 
(“ you won't have me here much longer”), her tantrums, 
domineering sweetness, greed, cossetings and corsetings (“I 
lace so .much tighter for the Vicar >), one.is tempted to wonder 
whether there may not be such a thing as justifiable matricide. 
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Six 
Reasons 


Why 


Spectator readers are certain to approve of the 


small craftsman. They will have an instinctive 
distaste for mass-produced tailoring. That is the 
first reason why the Goss brothers advertise here. 


Our second reason is that you will rightly expect 
individual and personal attention, as regards both 
cut and choice of material, down to the smallest 
detail of your wishes. 
You will be accustomed to the highest standard of 
workmanship and to a wide range of distinctive, 
pleasing and first-grade cloths. That is our third 
reason. 
If you are home on leave from abroad, or just 
going, and you are replenishing your wardrobe, 
your peculiar needs, whether for Iceland or India, 
will call for specialist knowledge and experience. 
Because Goss has it, this will be reason number 
four. 
A good proportion of Spectator readers will spend 
several months of the year in the country. Goss 
can always show an unusually wide range of hard- 
wearing yet very pleasant-to-look-at materials. A 
fifth reason. 
And finally our sixth, and not the least important 
reason—charges. Preceding paragraphs have per- 
haps conveyed to you that Goss standards are as 
high as first-class London tailoring should be, yet 
because they have modest first-floor premises in 
Newgate Street, because they do the measuring, 
cutting and fitting personally, and because they 
ask all customers to settle accounts on completion 
of the order, the brothers Goss are able to keep 
their charges down to a relatively low level. 

A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 

from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 

selection of thoroughly dependable materials cost- 


ing from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 
Opposite Post Office Station ’Phone: City 7159 
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Choose a tobacco which, like vintage 
wine, is the pick of a vintage crop. 
A tobacco which has lain for long 
years mellowing and maturing. A 
smooth, cool tobacco, pure as nature 
made it, owing nothing to artificial 
FOUR SQUARE 


Like vintage wine, it is 


flavours. 
tobacco. 
known by its label : RED, for the 


BLUE, for the 


Vintage tobaccos 


straight Virginia : 
original mixture. 
both, for men who appraise the better 


things of life at their true worth. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Pers: 
\ I - X 
LL inlage C jt ae 


Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3 cz. Orig-nal Mixture (Blue Squares) 1/2) o6. 


GEORGE pDOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
(Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809) 
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A book for Balletomanes 
Footnotes to 


The Ba 


Contributors : 
ARNOLD HASKELL ALEXANDRE BENOIS 
CARYL BRAHMS LYDIA SOKOLOVA 
BASIL MAINE ANTHONY ASQUITH 
CONSTANT LAMBERT R. C. JENKINSON 
Foreword by COL. W. DE BASIL 


60 plates (32 superb collotypes) demy svo 48s 


“THE BEST BOOK on the ballet which has ever been 
published.” MORNING POST 


“ Each of the writers is a true lover of the art... ALL ARE 
UNITED BY REAL UNDERSTANDING of the form 
of expression which is ballet.” MARIE RAMBERT, in the 
SUNDAY TIMES 


“HERE IS SOLID STUFF to increase know!edge and 
thereby heighten enjoyment .. . Many excellently-repro- 
duced photographs and well-planned typography make a 
useful and stimulating into a handsome book.” PUNCH 


GOOD TALK 


A study of the Art of Conversation by 
ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 6s 


“This witty essay . . . running brilliantly through the 
ages—from the impudence of Eve to the salon in the 
eighteenth century and Whistler’s stinging butterfly of 
the latter nineteenth.” THE TIMES 


The Great Trek 


MAX MILLER With an Introduction hy GREY OWL 
Fully Mlustrated 7s 6d 


“ The tale of this great and beneficent journey is magni- 
ficently exciting, a true story which has as much romance 
as anything of Bal!antyne’s.“. IVOR BROWN in JHE 
OBSERVER 

FOR SUMMER READING 


MORE MODERN 
SHORT STORIES 


24 Contributors including: LIAM O’FLAHERTY, L. A. G. 

STRONG, L. A. PAVEY, RHYS DAVIES, ARTHUR 

CALDER - MARSHALL, REARDEN CONNER, 

MARGARET IRWIN, JAMES HANLEY. = Uniform 

with MODERN SHORT STORIES (2id impression) 
3s 6d Ready June 29 


SUMMER NOVELS 7s 6d 


Strange Coast — Prodigal's Portion 


LIAM PAWLE Cc. C. LOWIS 


3 new volumes in LOVAT DICKSON’S 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SERIES are: Ancient Rome 
by A. W. VAN BUREN, Mesopotamia by SETON 
LLOYD, and Mexico by THOMAS GANN 


\ Illustrated 6s each volume 


ct 


JE-PLGLIOT PAS GS GOGO GS GSES | 
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i) 38 BEDFORD ST. W.C.2 
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5 [OAT DIKION SD 


LOVAT DICKSON LTD 
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As it happened, Mrs. Beddoe fell downstairs and broke j, 
neck without any propulsion on her daughter's part, Ba 
neighbours gossiped ; there were anonymous letters. * 
Philip Beddoe, a charming man whose wit and selfishness . 
always been more than a match for his mother, takes Dor 
away to live in another district. Dora is absolutely ees 
to her brother, and now she has got him all to herself, Bu 
then Edna turns up: and Dora realises how unhappy he 
brother would be if he married Edna. And then Dora ani 
Edna were standing one dark night at the end of a pier , 
This book is a convincing study of the type called for the ak, 
of convenience ‘repressed spinster.” It contains enough 
pity and horror to satisfy both Miss Dorothy Sayers and 
Aristotle. I think the colour is laid on to Mrs. Beddog a bit 
too thick ; and I don't feel that Philip Beddoe’s spiritualigy, 
exposing hobby is bound in tightly enough with the rest of th, 
plot. Apart from that, I give very high marks to Miss Blaze, 
for a book that stands comparison with Mr. Iles’ Malice Afon. 
thought. 


A.B.C.s Test Case is the first full-length appearance ¢ 
a detective familiar to magazine readers. A.B.C. Hawk 
is a scientist who dresses—and often behaves—like a moden 
version of Mr. Pickwick. Hawkes investigates the death oj 
Sir Osbert Robson, a motor-racing baronet whose Bentle 
crashes on a steep hill. Once it is proved that the car hy 
been tampered with, there are plenty of suspects—Robsop\, 
chauffeur, his mistress, his secretary, his step-daughter, an; 
a psychologist whc believes that he can scientifically proy 
survival after death by means of word-tests applied throug) 
a medium. All these people have good reason to want the 
baronet out of the way (the tradition in baronets is interesting— 
fifty years ago they were suave and were exposed in the las 
act, today they are offensive and get murdered in the secon 
chapter). The plot hinges on the word-tests. We know 
that hesitation in answering any given test-word, not th: 
answer finally given, is what. betrays the subject's state o/ 
mind : it is wrong for * Ephesian’s” suspects, after hesitating 
to utter incriminating words—the hesitation should hav 
given them time to think out non-committal ones. Apart 
from this flaw, 4.B.C.s Test Case can be highly 
mended. 


Coli: 


I shouldn't care to get on the wrong side of Mr. Fenn 
He is a scientist by profession, and what he doesn’t knoy 
about poisons could be put into a very much smaller receptabi 
than even the Borgias used. John Randall dies in th 
presence of his broker, Philip Cooper. He has been kille 
by cyanide, but no trace of that poison is found in his 
stomach nor ave there any puncture marks to suggest that 
it was injected. The implication is that he must have beeu 
compelled to breathe cyanide fumes; and when the police 
discover in Cooper's attaché-case a cyanide killing-bottle, his 
arrest is inevitable. Randall's secretary and her lover, a 
young doctor, believe in Cooper's innocence and finally prove 
it. -This is one of the most ingenious long-distance killings 
I have come across. 


* Who,” asks the blurb of The Poison Cross Mystery, 
“was the ruthless fiend who had murdered an_ honoured 
member of the community in cold blood at midnight?” 
To solve this problem, the reader and Patrick O’Brien— 
Chief of Police—-have not only to track down a ruthies 
fiend but also to run the gauntlet of Mrs. Irwin's prose. 
Words (for once) fail me in trying to do justice to the latter: 
I had best let it speak for itself: here are some samples: 

. emerald fusion would precipitate back into the ‘ca'm 
detailed grass.” 
“. . . the wand-figured, red-haired girl who spluttered, inhibiting 
silvery mirth.” 
The wand-figured girl—she is the heroine—does more than 
splutter: she is a champion gusher too: e.g. : 

** But it’s too—too—’ Beatrice insisted. 


toh?” 


“It’s frightfully to 


We are not surprised to hear later that ‘ Jono impaled 
her on the quizzical scorn of his swift glance.) That enviable 
class of readers who can read books without noticing th 
words they are written in will find plenty of excitement i! 
they follow Mrs. Irwin to Cape Cod: I confess to having 
been stunned near the start and rendered incapable of further 
interest in the proceedings. 


NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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— roomy comfort for all occupants; maintains gratifying 

"¢ Afon, average speeds without high maxima; bul—-thanks to 
V-8 super-torque and high power-to-weight ratio—rolls 

rANce along on surprisingly little fuel @ Backed, of course, by 

— Ford facilities, with fixed, low charges for replacements 

er nated . 

leath * and repairs, in every town big enough to support a Ford 

Bentle Dealer @ Until you have tried it, checked its running 

me hay costs, you do not realise the joy of luxury motoring. 
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LITERATURE ON REQUEST : ALL PRICES AT WORKS 


) DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





ed FORD CARS AND FORDSON TRUCKS: 
ble PROVED BY THE PAST: 
7 IMPROVED FOR THE FUTURE! 


e FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED: WORKS, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT # 


Miguel of The Bright Mountain. By Raymond Otis. (Gol- 
lancz. 7s. 6d. 
Interval Ashore. By Horton Giddy. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The Camel. By Lord Berners. 
A Feather in Her Cap. 

7s. 6d.) 
Sea View. 


(Constable. 6s.) 
By Barbara Worsley-Gough. (Cassell. 


By Norah C. James. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
THE growing habit of writing novels entirely about foreign 
people has serious dangers. — Interesting and entertaining 
books of this kind may be produced, but they would all.be 
more intéresting as travel books, political or otherwise, where 
no pretence of omniscience—which a novelist must always 
have and is entitled to claim when he is writing about his own 
people—is made. I know that the objection of- Henry James 
will be made, and one certainly feels that novelists of the 
highest rank are freemen of the world. But. James usually 
had his leavening of American character which he understood 
in his bones, and the rest of his people belonged to our curious 
international society of super-tourists. When he turns to the 
life of ordinary people in foreign countries the novelist cannot 
fail, to some extent, to be superficial and misleading. The 
fact is that he may observe them, but he cannot know them 
as he can know people of his own class and blood. . Any 
German, Austrian or Spanish critic, for example, who has 
read foreign novels about his country will confirm this view. 
The information may be correct, but the people will be subtly 
wrong at their best and at their worst libellous marionettes. 
One has only to see a writer, as sensitive to environment as 
1). H. Lawrence was, pumping the passions of a Nottingham 
puritan into the Mexicans or getting the Australians just not 
right in Kangaroo, to realise the dangers of the foreign subject. 
Ta the modern political novel one sees even more clearly that 
it is a case of the tourist novel having taken a new fori. 

Miguel of the Bright Mountain is the kind of novel about 
foreign people which illustrates the point very well. Its 
account of life in a small Mexican village has a certain tourist 
interest and novelists, who are as sly as any other kind of 
tradesman, are alive to the fact that there is nothing like an 
exotic scene for distracting a reader in a tedious narrative. 
Mr. Otis is not a distinguished novelist, and therefore the dis- 
traction is not complete. Like many gentle and sympathetic 
writers, he labours the obvious and never goes beyond it, 
though clearly a book which sets out to describe the spiritual 
conflict in a Mexican youth who is torn between the attraction 
of condemned religious practices and enlightened orthedoxy 
is dealing with exceptional matters. Mr. Otis, for all I can 
icll, may know Mexico inside out, but the task of getting into 
#« young Mexican’s mind is beyond him. All he can do is to 
vive it a light coating of childhood memories and youthful 
troubles imported, I suspect, from New England, the mixture 
thinned down by the patronising sympathy we reserve for 
foreigners to whom we wish to be kind. Here Mr, Otis is 
seen diligently at work ; Miguel is in church : 

* The other man was old and drowsy and had to be reminded 

to put his candle out. To Miguel this was a profound annoyance 
as he felt like kicking the old man, or going up himself and 
pinching out the flame, neither of which he would have dared to 
do had his life depended or it. For he was a boy and these were 
men, serious and intent upon a mystical business. It was none 
of his affair; if they even suspected dissatisfaction with the way 
things were done they would put him out of church without asking 
how he liked it. . .,” &c., &c¢. 
This nursemaid attitude to character and the lullaby pace 
of the narrative are part of a method surely discredited by 
now. Miguel’s father and mother are rather well-drawn 
but Miguel, in love with three women and haunted by the 
attraction of the strange religious practices of his village, 
is almost any nice Anglo-Saxon young man trembling on the 
brink of Buchmanism. The material is here but not the 
imagination even to distort as Lawrence distorted. 


After Mr. Otis one turns to the brisk and economical 
Interval) Ashore with relief. Here are foreign people again, 


White Russians end Bolsheviks at the beginning of the 
revolution, but the chief character is a young English naval 
officer: and the writer pretends to be nothing more than a 
writing in autobiographical manner. I think of 
asking Mr. Giddy to join the board of a company I am floating 
Which will go through contemporary fiction sentence by 


reporter 


sentence and remové superfluous words. Five out’ of 
will come out. Mr. Giddy has presumably reaq je 
Hemingway, retaining that reporter's virtues without egpe 
his worst vice of pseudo-toughness. The naval. officer 
at the evacuation of Odessa and a surprising note gt 
end of the book explains the mysterious echoes of the egpint 
literature about this event. Bolsheviks capture the : ‘ 
man. He escapes with the help of a White cadet whey 
girl in disguise and proceeds from adventure to advenhie 
back to the coast. It is romantic and yet, if you have feag 
all those books, not improbable. Mr. Giddy has convinesd 
me that wild, courageous, devoted girls like the cadet may}, 
found in any Russian emergency. The excitement is intetiie, 
the adventure properly domesticated, the episodes Mpg 
skilfully managed. The naval officer is a nice, honest, naif 
fellow not really very happy when he’s drunk and pleasant) 
conscience-stricken in a muddle-headed way when he thinks 
of the girl who has trapped him in England. One smi 
touch showed me that Mr, Giddy was no pseudo-tough. Going 
through the streets of Odessa at the height of the anareby 
the hero sees a woman’s head lying on the ground. Looking 
more closely he sees it is a plaster cast. In the tough schoo 
that would have been a real head and would have ruined 
the effect of thesawful shooting scene which comes later, 
Interval Ashore is an eminently likeable book; Mr. Giddy’s 
skill ensures that. We come to the question of dialogue, 
Here the method is. less certainly successful. There is ay 
excellent scene with an imprisoned Jew which shows how good 
it can be, but the opening pages of the first chapter reveal 
the snags. Comparison indicates that naturalistic reporting 
of dialogue depends either on exotic vernacular or the interest 
of the speaker, or again on the interest of the situation. As 
an indiscriminate habit this reporting is to be discouraged, 
There is a surprise on the last page of Mr. Giddy’s novel 
and one at the beginning of Lord Berners’. He has chosen 
the well-known device of setting the preposterous suddenly 
to work among the blameless. Oae morning in the winter 
a camel appears at an English vicarage ; it was a_ stranger 
and they took it in. One may regard the story @s a cautionary 
story or as disingenuous flattery of Mr. David Garnett, 
but whatever the arriére pensée, Lord Berners is amusing, 
Not vastly amusing because at times the satire on the county 
is on ground t9o0 well-worn. The Sitwells have thinned ont 
those admirais and wealthy parishioners. Lord Berner 
pleases more when he plays with the gentle and godly. The 
slyest piece of fooling is the camel. The goodness of this 
beast is the devastating trait, its dog-like devotion : 
‘The animal’s countenance resumed its former expression of 
humility.” 
For the vicar’s delightful wife, who had audacious day- 
dreams about being carried off by an Arab sheikh, the camel 
was a reminder of her missionary youth in the East. It was; 


“ce 


. .. a visible symbol of the Orient. It was a tangible re- 
evocation of her early memories which now, in her middle age, 
were beginning to assume a sentimental aspect. In addition to this 
the animal seemed to be genuinely attached to her. Camels have 
never had the reputation for being affectionate. On the contrary, 
even in the most benevolent of natural history books, they are 
described as arrogant and egocentric, and“it seemed that she was 
being specially privileged in being favoured with such an obvious 
devotion.” 


The animal, indeed, began with sinister affection, to ascertain 


and fulfil her disconcerting unconscious wishes. This 
is Lord Berners’ ‘* second turn of the screw”; after 


the first chapter, it is seen that the blameless—armed with 
the appalling intuition which a fixed devotion gives —has 
appeared among the preposterous. 

My opinion of A Feather in Her Cap is the same as my 
opinion of the ice-cream soda: it is all froth and no kick. 
A few talkative young creatures go to Austria for a holiday, 
the women are jealous of each other's hair and there seem 
to be some young men. It is all bright banality and trivial 
satire. Mrs. James is much more readable. She is kind to dull 
people and observant of them, This time they are the families 
who own two rival hotels at the seaside. Sea View is comfort- 


able, pedestrian reading with the curious, neither dead nor 
alive quality of snapshots five years old. 
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THE MINIATURE CAMERA 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


£0 skilfully designed is the Rolleiflex that focussing, 
lens aperture and shutter speed are all under 
control while the picture, which can be seen actual 
size and right way up, is being composed. The 
minimum attention required for theese technical 
details permits maximum concentration on the 
picture itself, thus with the Rolleiflex it is casy 
to get pictures of great charm and unusualness. 
Failures are practically impossible. Very 
economical, taking 12 pictures on 3} in. x 2] in. 
roll film for 1/-. Comper shutter speeded 1 sec. 
to 1/£00th sec., with T. and B. The Zeiss Tessar 
F/3.5 lens is fast enough for most subjects and 
most lights. Price £25. 







. 
Mr, R. Jenkins, 
# Bayswater, 
his Roliei- 


using 
, 
which 


flex with 








. LISTS FRLE 
ON REQUEST. 


£2,500 burs 


A HIGH ALLOWANCE ON YOUR PRESENT 
CAMERA—LET US QUOTE YOU. 


WALLACE HEATON Ltd. 


e ... NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Also at 47 Berkeley St., W.1, & 43 Kensingten High St., W.8 
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\. Can he go through with it? 


the time has arrived. He thinks 
people who 
lives because 
... He can't! He won't! 


Mentally he squares his should 


go through with it. 


He lifts 
the blade and gingerly tests its edge. 
It had seemed easy planning days 
ahead, but his nerve fails him now 


of 


suffer agony all their 
of the very same thing 
But no, 
it is too late now to change his mind. 


ers 


and he turns to pick up the blade 
which seems to glitter menacingly 
in the morning sunlight—he’s gone 
too far now, and can do nothing but 
Footsteps are 
heard growing nearer, he braces him- 
self for the act, the door opens. . 


**Here you are, son, some boiling 


her or not it’s 
first shave if 
Shaving Cream. 
tube of Parke- : 
Shaving 
1 for Is. 


start right—theres nothing 


the te 


perfect shave.” 


hot water and a tube of Parke-Davis 
It may be your 
first shave but you might just as well 
like 


Parke-Davis Shaving Cream for a 
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lilustrated above is the Ascot Salocn, 
£188 to £235 at works. 





AN AUSTIN IS SAFER TO DRIVE 
Sensible design in Austin bodywork gives you a safer driving 
position. You can see clearly over the bonnet and wings. You 
can also see the country and the traffic through the wide windows. 
The brakes are of the most efficient type. Triplex glass is fitted in 
windscreen and all windows. 


AN AUSTIN IS MORE COMFORTABLE 


You are not ‘‘boxed-up”’ in an Austin. Interiors are airy and free 
from stuffiness, seats fatigue-free and adjustable; no contortion is 
necessary when you get in and out. 


AN AUSTIN IS MORE DEPENDABLE 
An Austin gives you more care-free and trouble-free miles than 
ether cars. It is, in fact, known throughout the motoring wor!d 
as ‘The Dependable Caz.’ And this dependability is lasting. 


AN AUSTIN IS MORE ECONOMICAL 


Because of its dependability and its low fuel consumption, the 
Austin is most economical to run. Servicing is reduced to a mini- 
mum—hence Austin’s low maintenance cost. 


AN AUSTIN COMMANDS A HIGHER RESALE 


PRICE The public confirms the better value found in every Austin 
by its willingness to pay a higher price for a used Austin than for 
other cars of comparable initial price. 


THINK the matter out before you 
choose your new car this season 


SPECIAL AUSTIN FEATURES: sYNCHROMESH GEARS, AD- 
JUSTABLE SEATS, SUNSHINE ROOF, AUTOMATIC TRAF- 
FICATORS, ILLUMINATED INSTRUMENT PANEL, TRIPLEX 
GLASS IN WINDSCREEN AND ALL WINDOWS, ENCLOSED 
SPARE WHEEL, CROSS-BRACED FRAME, ENGINE 
MOUNTED ON RUBBER BUFFERS, FINGER-LIGHT STEER- 
ING, HYDRAULIC SHOCK-ABSORBERS, NON-LUBRI- 
CATED SILENTBLOC SHACKLES AND BUMPERS FRONT 
AND REAR. ON THE SIXTEEN, EIGHTEEN AND TWENTY 
MODELS SMITH’S JACKALL HYDRAULIC JACKING SYS- 
TEM, GIRLING-TYPE BRAKES AND SIDE DRAUGHT- 
DEFLECTORS. 


PRICES (at works): SEVEN from £102.10.0. to £142. TEN- 
FOUR from £152.10.0 to £215. LIGHT TWELVE-FOUR 
from £188 to £208. TWELVE-SIX from £205 to £305. 
FIGHTEEN from £298 to £348. TWENTY £650. 


pr rat i 
SIXTEEN and 


BE SURE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London. 
Service Depots: 12, 16, [Sand 20 h.p. Hc!land Park, W.11. 
W.1!. Export Dept.: Birmingham. 


London 
7 and 10 h.p. North Row, 
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Current Literature 


HUGH OLDHAM 1452-1519 
By A. A. Mumford 

‘Iugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter 1504-1519, was a figure 
of some consequence in the English Renaissance. Not by 
any gifts of mind or learning which he himself possessed, 
but through the direction to which he turned his endowments. 
He was part-founder with Fox of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, the first Renaissance college in England, and founder 
of Manchester Grammar School. He was a Manchester 
man, having been born of good yeoman stock, either there 
or at Oldham, and rose irito notice and preferment through 
the favour of_the Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII. 
He’ was Deputy- -Receiver of her estates in Devon, Dorset 
and Wilts, and this brought him into touch with west-country 
affairs, with which’ for the rest of his life he was connected 
as ‘Arcadeacon, and later Bishop, of Exeter. A pure admin- 
istvator by temperament, he made an exemplary Bishop. 
The Exeter diocese had been a good deal neglected under his 
predecessors, Oliver King and Fox, the latter of whom con- 
fessed to never having set foot inside it. Oldham set to work 
to bring things into order,.making a complete visitation of 
his diocese, reorganising the establishment of the Vicars 
Choral at Exeter, residing there for the next fourteen vears ; 
and before he died, building the ornate chantry-chapel of 
St. Saviour in the cathedral, where visitors may see his painted 
effigy, beneath which (it is to be hoped) his body still lies. 
A dull, good, generous man; a better diocesan than most of 
his time. But he deserved well of posterity to have founded 
Manchester Grammar School, and helped in founding Corpus. 
Dr.. Mumford’s book (Faber, 6s.) is a work of piety and of 
loving and useful scholarship. No doubt it could have been 
better done ; but it is something that it has been done at all. 


WALKING IN CORNWALL 
By J. R. A. Hockin- oa 
Mr. Hockin is the author of a previous book, On Foot in 
Berkshire, in Maclehose’s deservedly well-known series. He 
gives his reason, which will be recognised at once -by -any 
Cornishman, for not calling this book On Foot in Cornwall 


(Maclehose, 7s. 6d.). Cornwall has set him a much more 
difficult, a more devious and, one may be pardoned for 
thinking, a more exciting task. For there is the mag- 


nificent coast-line, which he has taken as the obvious basis 


for his book, following as far as possible what remains of | 


coastguard paths, helped out by by-lanes and an occasional 
*bus along the main road. But in the nature of things the 
coast, and particularly the Cornish coast, involves a thousand 
obstructions, and precipitous descents,-excuses for dawdling 
by the way. bathing in innumerable pretty coves (on the 
north coast with suitable care !), calling at pubs,- or making 
a dive inland to see a good church.. The-north and the 
south ceasts of Cornwall have their respective. partisans : 
they are very different in character; Mr. Hockin holds the 
balances so evenly, one would be hard-put to it to say which 
he favours. He certainly has the- right -‘*feel’’> for the 
country, as a Cornishman should ; more remarkably, he has 
the gift of expressing it. His guide-book, or -route-book .as 
he calls it, is very complete, extremely patient and Sénsitive— 
all that the best guide-book should be. It is a further and 
unexpected gift that he has read (and used) all’ the more 
delightful of the older authorities, Carew and Hals and 
Tonkin, as well as the latest, Mr. Hencken_the archaeologist, 
and Mr. Henderson the young Cornish historian, whose death 
was such a loss to Cornwall. This means.that- the book is 
copious in its information, no less than charmingly written 
and full of wisdom for the walker. 


SONG FOR SIXPENCE © 
By Geoffrey Pollett 

Here is the pedlar’s road-book (Longmans, 8s. bd.).” good 
reading for all who take the road. At the police station ir 
Hayward’s Heath, on a certain Monday in July, Mr. Pollett 
obtained “a licence to peddle poetry,” and with a knapsack 
full of broadsheets of his own poetry, he set out to 
test the market for his wares. The plan was to walk from 
shire to shire, paying his way as he went by selling his verse 
at sixpence a sheet, hoping to take 4s. 6d. a day, and to live on 
that slender return, eked out by the kindness of men. With an 


eye for landscape, and a palate for beer, and a heart (sometimes 
a fainting heart) for the road, he made his way from Sussex to 
Land’s End, 
Stratford-on-Avon and the Chilterns. 
cold as charity, 
and devilishly 
to linger, 


and back to Sussex again by Bath, Gloucester, 
Winchester. he found as 
‘full of oaks, buxom smiling girls 
Swindon didn’t tempt him 
a great spread table set for 


Somerset 
awkward stiles.” 
but the Cotswolds were * 


: twelve days. 


‘ 


i comments and generalisations about America are banal and 
| often misleading. 


' 


‘McPherson's Angelus Temple, and an impression of Father 
‘ Coughlin, the radio priest—are executed with vigour. 


‘the War on the Western Front*from the fighter pilot’s point of 
1 View.. 


and ground. forces. 


Taos.” 


‘aware of hazards, but finds in flying the same sort of poetic 


‘of Mannock’s personality, 


, pilot during the War, attached tothe famous 40 Squadron. 








pu 
a fool’s feasting.” On his way, he a a the Villas 
Stream and Monksilver, Broadelyst and Grims 
missed St. Just-in-Roseland, but he lingered nspoun 
Lansallos, Lensdon and Looe. He found that “ the com Hui, 
of two girls (but only for an hour or two !), though it sho here 
my stride, didn’t drag the miles out any longer”, er 
found, too, that there are all kinds of human nature tt 
met on a day’s march, some of “ peevish snodulence,” “ - 
with open hearts and purses. Of these, and of much els. * 

i 


makes England what she is, you will read in this ep 
book which it would be a pity to miss. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD OF MINE 
By Sir Hector Livingston Duff 
** Here in the library, of a rampant night like this, 
fortable to know that the granite walls about me 
thick and four hundred years old.” This opening Sentence 
of Sir Hector Duff’s book (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) sets the ato, 
sphere of the little world of which he writes. — It is, in fact, 4 
Seottish country house called Castle Grim; a remote Place 
set in the midst of moorland, with few visitors. So, for lack 
of someone to talk to, he took to writing down w hatever came 
into his head. At least, that is the impression one receives 
from these pages. The only connecting link seems to be ¢ 
they were all written in the same place. But there emerge 
from the confusion of reminiscence and history, speculatig, 
and anecdote, a fairly clear picture of the life in Castle Grim, 
He describes the shooting, which is difficult, but interesting, 
on account of the variety of game rather than the quantity, 
The sportsman will find this part of the book interesting, as 
Sir Hector is obviously an enthusiast and an expert. Then he 
discourses, sometimes originally and always entertainingly 0, 
such topies as Gettysburg, education (he suggests that Finance 
should be a regular ‘school subject), immortal women, Victoriay 
belles, and the mutiny of the Bounty, of which he gives a short 
account. This is a good book for those moments when on 
does not know what to read next. 


COVERED WAGON, 10 H.P. 
By Guy K. Austin 

In an earlier book Mr. Austin described how he went to the 
United States in search of work and adventure. In the present 
volume (Bles, 8s. 6d.) he continues the story. On the collapse 
of the New York publicity firm by which he was engaged, he 
found himself without a job. Another move was indicated, 
California is a long way from New York, and he had litt 
money, but others ‘had followed the trail to the Golden West, 
so off he went. He packed his wife, two children, and luggage 
into an old 10 h.p. car which had already registered 31,00) 
miles, and. crossed the continent—another 3,500 miles—n 
He has made.rather a scrappy, uneven book 
out of their experiences. When he is dealing with the more 
intimate and personal side of.the trip he is interesting, but his 





it is Com. 
are eight feet 





lg 


To say that all American towns are alike 
might raise 'a laugh in convérsation, but it looks rather cheap 
in print. Apart from.such lapses of taste and observation, Mr. 
Austin has written a readable account of a courageous family 
trek in the modern version of the covered wagon. The few 
set-pieces—descriptions of the shooting of a Wild West film, 
of a service:(perhaps performance is a better word) in Aimée 


FIGHTER PILOT 
‘By “‘“McScotch ”’ 
The author of this book (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) was an R.F.C. 


These are his reminiscences and. make an exéellent account of 


**MeScotch “—he uses this pseudonym because his 
name is one of the moré difficult Scottish tongue-twisters—not 
only gives vivid stories of his own engagements, which were 
many, but also gives a ‘clear impression of a situation on a 
whole front, and explains ‘the interrelation between the air 
-He is also & good observer and recorder 
of character, and his portraits of fellow-pilots are of great 
interest for the light they throw on the mentality of the air 
There is a type of person who is born to fly ; utterly 
different from the reckless, devil-may-care type, he is acutely 


satisfaction that, for instance, Mallory sought on the slopes of 
Everest. Such a person was Mick Mannock, V.C., who was 
attached to the same squadron as the author, and became a 
great friend of his. Others have written of the-strange power 
Dut the air-fighter has few memo- 
rials, and ** MeScotch’s ” tribute to his friend will help to 
preserve the memory of a genius. 
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Fast Colour 
PRINTED 
LINENS 


For loose Covers 
and Curtains 


Skilled representative sent 
free of charge, to advise in 
all details connected with 
curtains and loose covers. 
These goods cannot be 
procured elsewhere 


From 
a yard, 30 ins. wide 
Patterns sent on request 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: REGent 1234 
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Where good health and warm hospitality await you 
To the student of foreign affairs Czechoslovakia offers a holiday of sur- 
passing interest. Set in the very heart of Europe, Czechoslovakia remains 
» ~SoSS a free country without distinction of race or 








creed—a land rich in historical associations and 
in visible memorials of the past. Medieval and 
modern architecture impart a unique interest 
to the towns. The magnificent scenery of the 
High Tatras and the underground grottos will 
charm the nature-lover, whilst for the ener- 
getic there is excellent mountaineering and 
varied sports. 
Czechoslovakia is famous for its many spa3 
such as Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), Marianske 
Lazné (Marienbad), Jachymov, Piestany 
P S and the Tatra resorts, where invalids find 
new health amid congenial surroundings. 


50-66"), reduction in fares allowed to visitors 
| travelling on Czechoslavak State Railways. 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM LONDON 
BY AIR. 


Interesting brochures post free frem the 

Czechoslovak Travel Bureau (Dept. S.-i, 
21 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, or principel 
travel agencies, 
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PAMOUS FIGURES ase 


Sir John Hawkins, prominent figure 
among Elizabethan sea-captains, 
isreputed tobe the firstto introduce 
tobacco to England. After a voyage 
to Florida in 1565 he brought back 
tobacco and pipes smoked by the 
Indians. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary forcomplete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 
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“Tae Irish people,” wrote a lonely English spinster many 
vears ago, “ cling to their own natural inclinations, and thus 
their unwritten laws are more binding to them than any 
made by Government.” That shrewd remark underlines one 
of the components of that intangible unity “the charm of 
Ireland.’ The unwritten laws of Ireland produce such 
remarkable modern. phenomena as children obeying their 
elders, men still believing in something outside of themselves, 
service being rendered for courtesy’s, not for money’s, sake. 
and people remembering that “on these plains the stranger 
is like a King.” They also keep Irishmen unaware of artistic 
values, keep many Irish hotels unpicturesquely old-fashioned, 
and cause Irish women to cook the world’s best vegetables 
and meat with deplorable, if cheerful, ignorance. But there 
are no “ bounders,” the scenery cannot be surpassed, and 
sport is one of the principal interests of the population. 
Roads are relatively free from traffic. Above all, the English 
visitor will enjoy the illusion of being a perfect linguist in a 
foreign land. 

Dublin dates from the Danes, but now looks faded eighteenth 
century depressingly mixed with Birmingham and Dieppe. 
The big hotels are good, the less expensive ones are dear for 
what they provide. The Abbey theatre, National Gallery and 
some of the public buildings are worth a visit. Films are 
rarely better than second-rate. From the purely motoring 
point of view the best way out of Dublin is the north road 
through Drogheda, which still remembers Cromwell. Crossing 
the Boyne the traveller should make a detour to Monasterboice 
and Mellifont, remnants of ‘‘ The Isle of Saints and Scholars.” 
The main road by Dundalk crosses the border and reaches 
Belfast. There is nosreason for staying in Belfast, but near-by 
are comfortable seaside and golfing places, such as Donaghadee. 
A splendid road runs along the coast by the hills and glens 
of Antrim. A stop could be made at Garron Point, where 
there is a comfortable and moderately-priced hotel amid 
lovely seenery. Portrush, farther on, has good, but more 
expensive, hotels and excellent golf. Crossing into Donegal, 
one .meets mountains, beaches, fiords, abundant fishing, 
indifferent roads, and probably the nicest people in Ireland. 

Donegal is one of the counties where the Irish language still 
struggles for existence and the only place where the original 
Irish stock has been preserved. A good stopping-place is 
Portsalon, not cheap, but good. It has amenities for sport. 
At Rosapenna and Gweedore, the hotels are good and the 
salmon fishing excellent, but the traveller may prefer to put 
up at the village of Bunbeg, where there is an inn which is 
cheap, fairly comfortable, and has—or had—a very good 
cook. Coming down through the grand and wild Rosses, roads 
are poor, and the most tolerable accommodation must be 
sought in public-houses, which are usually clean and cheap, 
but not enervatingly comfortable. Portnoo, however, is 
ideal, especially for the ‘* family holiday.’ There is lawn-tennis 
and fishing and fair golf. The man who managed the excellent 
hotel has gone to the hotel at Inver. The straight road from 
Dublin to Donegal passes through Trim and its splendid 
Norman ruins. A detour should be made to Clonmacnoise. 
Mr. de Valera has transplanted a colony of Irish-speakers 
from the poverty-bitten West to the rich lands of Meath, and 
the people who are the objects of this interesting experiment 


will talk to the traveller (they know English). The road 
passes through Cavan and charming rural scenery. Unfortu- 


nately, on this route one hotel is no worse than another. The 
non-motorist making for Donegal had better take train or 
*bus to Strabane and Killybegs (poor accommodation). 
Coming down from Donegal one passes close to Lough 
Erne, by Lough Melvin, and reaches Sligo, a dismal town set 
in enchanting country. Lough Gill, for example, is a smaller 
and simpler Killarney: dour Slish and Sliave Daena, rising 
above rich lawns and woods, look down on Mr. Yeats’ Innisfree. 
The direct road from Dublin passes close to Goldsmith’s 
country, through Longford, Edgeworthstown (yes, the didactic 
Maria) and the Curlew mountains. It is inadvisable to put 
up anywhere on this route, though an excellent meal can be 
had at Boyle. From Sligo one may go through Ballina, .past 
Lough Conn (excellent fishing, especially coarse fishing) ‘and 
down to Achill. The sunsets are more theatrical than any- 
thing this side of Verona, but the road is bad in places and 
the last twenty-five miles to Mallaranny has a wretched 
surface. “Achill itself has everything the holiday-maker 
On 
one might choose one called 
It is neat, but not gaudy, and as reliable as 


requires, and beauty here is at once shy and brazen. 
Achill there are many hotels ; 
after a jewel. 
Polonius. 

In Clare it is well to avoid Lisdoonvarna and put up at 
The new hotel there is good and has some 


Ennistymon. 


Travel in Ireland 


‘ 


knowledge of ** cuisine ~*~ as distinct from * cooking.” (os 
by are the cliffs of Moher and excellent golf at Lahine} 
Connemara may irritate the motorist and then soothe hin, 
by the power of its dark beauty. Some people may not i 
for the “luxury hotels” in-Connemara, and, knowing that 
ancient Galway is uncomfortable, may choose one of the Fisher. 
men’s Arms on the coast. Not far from Leenane there is q 
decent, unpretentious guest-house. ‘a 

From Connemara one gets to Killarney by way of Limeric 
The fishing and history are excellent, but there is little confor 
moderne other than the Shannon Scheme. From Dubji, 
the road to Killarney goes through rich Tipperary, The 
road is good, but the hotels most dreary, so the tourist With 
time to spare may prefer to go by way of Wicklow, spendin, 
a day—or many days—amid the magnificence of *t, 
Garden of Ireland,” on roads that are good save in thy 
mountains, and stopping at Woodenbridge or at wild Ge. 
malure where the hotel (unlicensed) under new managemey 
provides homely comfort at a fair price. The journey cou 
be continued into Wexford to unknown and sweet Newtowy. 
barry on the Slaney, where there is a good hotel. Fro, 
there, one might like to turn up on fair second-class roaq, 
to Carlow for good hotels, garages and other necessitig. 
By bringing a picnic meal to eat while seeing Kilkenny ay 
hurrying on straight to Killarney or Cork, irritation yjj 
be avoided. In County Cork, Ballycotton has  glorioy 
sea-fishing, and farther west is one of the loveliest place 
in this world—Glengariff. Two of the licensed hotels ar 
good; the fishing is good and the golf struggling to be go 
(9 holes). The road via Macroom is twisting and _ has , 
poor surface ; the other road via Bantry is good but passe; 
through less interesting country. But we set out for Ki. 
larney! Well, Killarney 7s magnificent. But = there ar 
touts and organised excursions and the tourist must rely 
on his wits and good fortune in the matter of accommodation, 
There is no lack of hotels, and the better of them are really 
good, though by no means cheap. 

Non-motorists will find all these places excellent for walkiny 
and well provided with “buses. The circular *bus-and-taij 
tours are good value, but the “ side-excursions * may le 
found somewhat grim. Walkers might get in touch with 
An Oige, the hiking organisation. This and other matter 
can be arranged through the Irish Tourist  A,ssociation, 
15 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. This body exists for 
the purpose of encouraging tourist traffic. 

I have a suggestion for an unknown and _ lovely Irish 
Holiday—on the rivers. For the Shannon, bring over a 
ten-ton cabin cruiser or a small motor-boat, or hire a_ boat 
at Athlone, even a canoe. A motor-boat can go from Dublin 
on the canal to Shannon harbour. Any kind of boat may 
start at Lough Allen (it may be rough here at times). There- 
after one may cruise for two hundred miles and for evermore 
smile loftily at mention of the Norfolk Broads. There are 
lakes, and one of them is as big as Lake Lucerne. There 
are Holy Wells, mountains and streams. Moderate comfort 
can be obtained at some places, for example, Athlone. 


Fishing and bathing are unbeatable. But more _ restful, 
more verdantly drowsy is “the goodly Barrow.” Spenser's 


* gentle Suir,” though not so good for boating, is delightful. 
For the Barrow, bring or hire a motor-boat (a twenty-two 
footer drawing about three feet is the ideal) and go from 
Dublin along the Grand Canal to Monasterevan. <A_ pass 
must be obtained from the Canal Company and a charge 
of two shillings is made for each lock. Canoes and rowing 
boats may not use the canal, but may start on the Barrow 
at sleepy Athy. Night journeys should not be made and 
a riding lantern should be carried. The veriest tiro is 
quite safe. From Dublin to St. Mullins in County Kilkenny 
is a journey of over a hundred miles. There the river becomes 
tidal and one may go on to New Ross and Waterford or turn 
up the Nore towards Kilkenny. One may make fast anywhere, 
bathe and fish almost everywhere. There is golf at Athy, 
Carlow (18 holes and good), Bagenalstown and New Ross, 
and good hotels, boat clubs, mechanics and so on at Carlow 
and New Ross. The traveller passes through unknown, 
bourgeois Ireland, a land of independent-minded and well- 
to-do ‘yeomen, solid and restful. They do not say that 
they are the finest stock in Ireland; they are quietly sure 
of the fact (IXevin O'Higgins, Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, were some of their latest contributions). It is a secure 
and settled land of knowledgeable agriculture, of beet sugar, 
of the oldest Catholic and Protestant schools in Ireland 
(Swift, Congreve and.so on), of the oldest. Seminaries. It 
is the real * Hidden Ireland.” 

Mica. Burks. 
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ULSTER 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


‘A charming and romantic land of 
heathery moor and mountain, of 
island-studded lake and inlet, of 
yerdant glen, majestic cliff ‘and 
sunlit strand. 

For the thrill of a real and different 
holiday, and for sport and recrea- 
tion—BATHING, GOLF, TEN- 
NIS, ANGLING, RAMBLING 
and TOURING— 


COME TO ULSTER. 


NO CUSTOMS formalities hav 
to be encountered on entry from 
Great Britain. Ample accommo- 
dation to sutt all tastes and a 
magnificent fleet of cross-channel 
vessels to transport you io a 
Holiday IV onderland. 

4 Book of complete Motoring Itineraries 
covering many of the most delightful 
farts of Ulster is available Free to ail 

Visitors. 


Write to THE 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
(Dept. T.S.), 6 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast, for 
a copy. of their 
beautifully illustrated 
FREE GUIDE 


ULSTER WATERS.” 
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HEALTH AND 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


to the 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLES 
And to CAITHNESS 


From LEITH and ABERDEEN. 


June to September. 
Inclusive Cruises from £3 10s. to £7. 
Also 12 days’ Holiday, including week 


at’ ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, 


HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 
£12 and £11 10s. 
Write for full particulars to: 


THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND and 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND STEAM 


NAVIGATION CO. LTD., 
TOWER PLACE, LEITH; 


or to 


, MATTHEWS’ QUAY, ABE RDEEN. 








HOLI 


“NORWAY, SWEDEN, 

ARK, 
FINLAND AND ICELAND” 
The lovely North offers all 
vanities of stimulating holidays. 
This brochure gives tours, inde- 
pendent and escorted. Its maps 
and illustrations add to its inter- 
Free on request. 
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Travel Notes 


Economical Holidays 


AN enormous sum is spent annually in this 
country on printed matter about Travel, but 
very few of us seem to be able to make up 
our minds where to go, or about the best way 
of getting there. When at last we come to a 
decision we are faced with the perturbing 
questions of what it is going to cost, and 
whether, after all, we can afford such a holiday 
in these difficult days. Yet this question of a 
summer holiday abroad is no very difficult 
matter if we but avail ourselves of the free 
service which experts are offering us. We 
know what.time is at our disposal ; we know 
what we can afford to pay. It remains to 
choose the locality to be visited ; the rest is 
already worked out for us to the smallest 
detail; we have nothing to do but write a 
cheque and pack. 

Let us assume that a man and wife have 
£50 to spend on a fortnight’s holiday abroad 
and examine some of the countries where they 
will get good value. The choice is a wide one, 
and we can deal with only a few in our restric- 
ted space. One of the countries is Finland. 
Unlike Norway and Sweden, Finland is little 
known as a holiday resort, yet it is one of 
the most beautiful countries in Europe, with 
60,000 lakes and 80,000 islands, forests of 
pine, spruce and birch, rapids, golden sands, 
and innumerable salmon and trout streams. 
Moreover, it is perhaps the cheapest country 
in Europe for holidays. It has the lowest 
railway rates and the lowest hotel charges. 
One can make a ten-day tour of Finland at a 
cost, including tips, of £13 18s. At Kivimaki 
Pension, in Luumaki, six hours by train from 
Helsingfors, a stay of fourteen days costs 
from ten to twelve shillings a day. The rail 
fare from Helsingfors is lls. 6d. This is a 
typical instance of a restful holiday in Fin- 
land. It is often supposed that Finland is a 
cold country, even in summer ;- the truth is 
that ordinary summer clothing, with a wool- 
len sweater and raincoat for travel on the 
lakes, is all that the traveller will need. In 
winter, of course, heavier clothing will be 
required. The monetary unit is the Finnish 
Mark (Fmk.). The English Pound is worth 
227 Fmk., and there seems to be every pros- 
pect of the same rate of exchange for an in- 
definite period. 

Combined Scandinavian tours are very 
popular this year. These countries are all free 
from wars and rumour of wars, and a delight- 
ful sea cruise adds greatly to the pleasure of 
visitors. In Norway one can enjoy a ten-day 
tour at a cost of £18 7s. 6d. for each person : 
or seventeen days for £24 Il7s. 6d.; 9 Or 
thirteen days at £21 7s. 6d.—all inelusive of 
first-class North Sea passages. Alternatively, 
one can have a fortnight’s holiday in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark at an inclusive charge 
of 29 guineas: two weeks in Sweden and 
Denmark for 25 guineas, or choose from 
dozens of other possibilities. 

S-andinavia is well worth consideration 
but wherever you decide to go, take your 
camera and a good supply of films, or you 
may well regret it in later years when it is no 
longer possible to obtain these records. 

Another country deserving of consideration 
this vear is Yugoslavia. Readers often ask 
me about this country—-which is really six 

(Continued en page 1110.) 


DAY PLANS IN PLENTY 


COOKS 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 


BERKELEY STREET, 
67 


TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE /84/ 


LONDON, 


Branches London and 


throughout 


Where _ it’s sunshine 
DAY and NIGHT! 


DELIGHTFUL 


r CRUISES 


to a Capitals, the 
Midnight Sun and the By , -: 
wegian Fjords. 


ARANDORA 
zac O TAR 


MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 

JUNE 27 for 13 DAYS 
Northern Capitals—Hamburg, Brunsbuttel, Hol- 
tenau, Danzig, Lithuania, Sweden and Denmark. 


from 20 GUINEAS. 


2 
JULY 11 for 20 DAYS 


Nerth Cape and Midnight Sun—Faroe. Islands, 
Iceland, Spitzbergen. Norwegian Fjords and 


Bergen. 
from 30 GUINEAS. 


e 
AUGUST 1 for 13 DAYS 


Bergen, Norwegian Fjords and Hambure¢g. 


from 20 GUINEAS. 


* 
AUGUST 15 for 20 DAYS 


Northern Capitals, Norway, Sweden, Denma:! 
Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, East Pruss ia, 
Danzig and Holland. 


from 31 GUINEAS. 
Write for details to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Whitehall 
2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and 
Agencies, 


ere 











VISIT FINLAND 


For the traveller who wants something new. 

Hotels from 2s. 6d, per night, meals from 

Is. 6d. Return fares from £9 10s. Direct 
steamers from England. 


INCLUSIVE TOURS from £10 


Write for illustrated handbook with full 
details of routes, fares, hotels, pensions, 
nshing and shooting facilities, &c. 


FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 








THE EMERALD ISLE 


A Complete Circular 
By Luxury Coach 
(The tour may be accomplished in 
turning to London from Belfast 
reduction in price.) 


July 27th, 


Tour of Ireland. 
18 davs, £37. 

14 days by re 
with pro reta 


Departures: fegest llth, August 31st. 


MODERN TOURING LTD. 
CARLTON ROUSE, LOWER REGENT STREET, 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
WHltehall 1778-9. Smithamest, Fleet, Le 





mmdon 





w.t 


Provinces. 








CRUISES 
By any ship—any line. All in- 
formation available at Cook's. 
Book the berth you want at the 
steamship company’s fare. 


“HOW TO SEE IRELAND” 
Ireland’s lakes, her glens, her 
enchanting beauty, and how t» 
reach them best. Free on request. 
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VY AB 
Buxton Spa 391? 
Yes, s-peaking 


“Then perhaps you can tell me if there’s a real_peak 

in Derbyshire?” 

“Well, not a peak like the Matterhorn, but quite a 

lot of very high, very wild moors and heather, and 

of course a lot of very lovely valleys and streams 

mixed up with them.” 

“But not a peak with a point, eh?” 

“Not exactly. but we’ve got tennis, squash, badminton, 

swimming, riding, concerts, cabarets, sun lounges and 

all that. Suppose we say the Peak of Enjoyment.” 

“All right. Book me a Double Room.” 
Write to J. J. Hewlett, Resident 

Director, for the Brochure of . 


“PALACE 
BUXTON 


Derbyshire 
Lez 


Managing 





A\ 








From12/6| HOLIDAYS ON 
CARGO LINERS 
To £1 |x 
| Simply give us time at your 
disposal and approximate 
All suggestions are made free of obligation. 
GALBRAITH, PEMBROKE & CO., LTD., 


|} NO FUSS. NO EXTRAS. 
PER DAY 
departure date. 
Billiter-square, London, E.C.3. MON. 3991. 














NORWAY Conducted Party, August 11-25, 25 gns., 
including Bergen, Eidefjord, Osio, Flaam, 
Statheim, and Myrdal. Magnificent mountain ani 
fiord scenery, glaciers, waterfalls, and forests. 
NORTHERN SPAIN August 17-29, 24gns. 
ducted Party by Dr. F er 
gill to San Sebastian, Burgos, «nd Leon. Bear 
coastal scenery, historic old towns, interesting peasant 
life. 





Write for particulars: 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION 
126 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. (Welbeck 7088). 








YUGOSLAVIA 


SUN! — SEA! — MOUNTAINS! 
A holiday which includes 

17 DAYS all travel (with sleepers) £22-16-0 

and excellent hotel accommodation. For particulars 

of this and other tours toa beautiful country apply: 


“GP TOURS & TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 
177 Regent Street, W.1. (Regent 5474'5.) 

















PRAGUE 
WARSAW 


16 days only 27 gns., inclusive. 

For the fourth year Hickies offer luxury 
tours to the heart of Europe at economy 
prices. For little more than the amount 
of the fare alone you can visit the great 
capitals of Central Europe — Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest—and have your fill of 
all their delights The inclusive figure 
quoted above covers not 2nd class 
steamer and rail travel, Is hotels and 
meals, but also the conveyance of lug- 
gage, all tips to porters and hotel servant; 


Write for full 
Departures 








iuctrated pregrar 


July 4, Aug. 1, Aug. 22, 
Sopt. 12, Oct. 3. 


HICKIES 


25 Cockspur St., London, S.W. + (Dept. XH). 
hiv) 


tehall 2094 








(Continued from page 1109.) 
countries. In the north you have country 
comparable to Norway or Switzerland ; 
Croatia, with its handsome capital; Zagreb, 
has a Slav charm of its own; in the south is 
the rocky home of the Montenegrins, and the 
lovely country stretching to the blue sea of 
Kotor; then, from Dubrovnik through the 
Turquoise Islands to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
with beauty and interest all the way. Hand- 
books and full particulars will be sent, free 
of charge, to any reader of The Spectaicr, 
by any of the following: Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son, Berkeley Street, London, W. 1; 
Messrs. Hickie, Borman and Grant, 25 Cock- 
spur Street, London, W.1; Messrs. Dean and 
Dawson, 7 Blandford Square, N.W.1; G.P. 
Tours and Travel Service, Ltd., Mitre House, 
Regent Street, London, 


Cruises to Russia and Norway 

The Canadian Pacific liner ‘ Empress of 
Australia, which has several times cruised 
round the world, will sail on three first- 
class cruises during the summer. The first 
leaves Southampton on June 27th, on a 
20-days’ cruise to the Baltic and Russia, re- 
turning to London (Tilbury) on July 17th. 
The second cruise leaves London (Tilbury) on 
July 18th, for Norway and Northern capitals 
and returns to Southampton July 3Ist, cover- 
ing a period of 13 days. The third is a cruise 
of 21 days to the Mediterranean and the 
Bosphorus, starting at Southemptcn on August 
Ist and returning to Southampton on August 
22nd. Illustrated pamphlets describing the 
cruises may be obtained free on application 
to Cruise Department, Canadian Pacific, 62 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W.1. 


Touring in Ireland 


An interesting tour of the Irish Free State 
and Northern Ireland has been arranged by 
Messrs. Modern Touring, of Carlton House, 
Regent Street, London. The tour occupies 
18 days, but can be shortened to 14 days by 
leaving Belfast for London on the night of the 
13th day. The inclusive cost for the full tour 
is £37 ; there are no extra charges of any kind. 
Departures July 7th, 27th, and August 11th 
and 3lst. 


July Cruises 


MILWAUKEE (16,700 tons). From Hamburg, 
Iceland, Spitsbergen, North Cape, &e. 23 
days. R.M.475. 

STELLA PoLaRIs (6.000 tons). From Harwich. 
Bergen, Nes, Molde, Svartisen, Finsnes, 
Lyngseidet, Hammerfest, North Cape, 
Trom:6, Raftsund, Trondheim, Oie, Helle- 
sylt, Merok, Gudvangen, Balestrand, Bergen. 
14 days, £27. 

16 Teuscanta (17,000 tons). From Glasgow. 
Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, Casablanca, 14 
days. 15 gns. 

16 GLOUCESTER C. (8,600 tons). From London. 

Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg. 11 days. 

12 gns. 


July 15 


16 


16 BALTROVER (4.856 tons). From London. Kiel, 
Gydnia, Danzig. 11 days. £12. 

17 ATLANTIS (16,000 tons). From London. Vik, 
Olden, Loen, Hellesyit, Merok, Bergen. 
7 days. 11 gns. 


17) ST. Lovis(17,000 tons). From Hamburg. Fjords, 
Spitsbergen, North Cape. 18 days. R.M.360. 


17 VIENNA (4,218 tons). From Harwich. Ant- 
werp, Zeebrugge. 3 days. 72s. 6d. 

is ORION (23,371 tons). Molde, Naes, Merio, 
Loen, Olden. Sandene, Vadheim, Mundal, 


Balholm, Laerdal, Aardal, Bergen, Norheim- 
sund. 13 days. 20 gns. 

1X EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA (22.000 tons). Ostenso, 
Mundal. Balholm, Laerdal, Aardal, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm. 13 days. 21 gns. 

1X LANCASTRIA (17.000 tons). From Liverpool. 

Merok, Olden, Loen, Mundal, Balholm, 

Bergen, Oslo, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 13 
days, £16. 

Is) MoLpavia (17,000 tons). 











From Southampton. 


Lisbon, Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Cadiz. 13 
days. £13 

Is METEOR (4,000 tons). From Newcastle. 
Bergen, Aalesund, Aandalsnes, Molde, Oie, 
Hellesvit, Merok. Olden, Balestrand, Gun- 
daven, Lacrdal, Bergen, Ulvik. 14 days. 
£90 


Is) VOLTAIRE (15.250 tons). From Southampton. 





Oslo, Copenhagen, Zoppot, Kiel Canal, 
Hamburg. 12 day 15 gns. 
ix ALca (4,000 tons). From Liverpool. Lisbon, 


Casablanca, Madeira, Santa Cruz, 
L. Palmas. 22 days. 23 gns. 


Is) GEN. V. STEUBEN (14,500 tons). From Bremen. 


Orotava, 





Leith, Kirkwall, Thorshavn, Faroe Isles, 
Westmacnner Isles. Reykjavik, Akureyri, 
Spitsbe the Ice Barrier, North Cape, 
Hamznerfest, Lyngseidt Troms6, Oie, 
Hellesylt, Merok, Dalholm, Gudvangen, 
Bergen. 25 days. £36 5s. 


From London. 
Ceuta. 13 days. 


ANCE Bay (14,157 tons). 
Barcelona, Palma 





(2,292 tons). From Southampton. 


——:!= 


CRUISE 7 





AND THE 
BALTIC 


See the land of the 
Soviets! Join our 
magnificent 20 days’ ) 
cruise from South- 

ampton, 


JUNE 27 (Aad ya 


by the 22,000 ton “Dreamship,” 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 


Visiting Oslo, Zoppot (for Danzig) 
holm, Leningrad (for Moscow), Hebisne 
Copenhagen and Travemunde. . 


First Class Only. Limited Membership 
Minimum Rate: 36 Gns, : 


& NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE 
EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 


a J U L Y 1 8 


A splendid Cruise to the beautiful Fjord; 
and Capital Cities of Scandinavia, visiting: 
Ostenso, Mundal, Balholm, Laerdal, Aardal 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. Cruise dura. 
tion: 13 days. 


Minimum Rate: 21 Gns. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


August 1, 21 days. From 36 Gns. 




































For further particulars—your Local Agent, or 


QC, Q; ¢ “fp: 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
(WHItehall §100). 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


oa><«q&’{1r/rvrre_q~q~™_ O00 OO OOOOOOOOOOOO—wmrnrmnm"—_" 











PORTUGAL. 


French family welcome young people. | 
Summer months. 

BATHING, TENNIS, GOLF, CASINO. 

For further particulars write Box A615, 
The Spectator. 

















Jersey, Guernsey. 4 days. £4. 


HOLIDAY IN 





We RUSsG 
THIS YEAR 


Cruise tours from London 

back to London from £22 

incl. for three weeks—£17 
for two weeks. 


64-page illustrated booklet free 
from any Leading Travel 


Agency, or INTOURIST LTD.. 


Bush House, London, B.C. 2. 
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— 
Finance 
Future of the Franc 


ResDERS of these columns will have noticed that, among 
ihe influences restraming activity im the Stock Markets, | 
iave frequently referred to the anxiety with regard to the 
ture of French currency. At first sight it might perhaps 
gem strange that the future ot the france should be a 
natter of concern to those outside France. _As a matter 
of fact, however, the future of the franc is something 
yhich affects many countries, and not least our own. 
inthe first place, the point cannot be too strongly empha- 
«ised that, although in these days of economic nationalism 
ach country appears to assume that its own welfare is 
the one thing that matters, there was never a time when 
twas more necessary that sound conditions and prosperity 
ould characterise not only one but all countries. if the 
wm of favourable world conditions is to be reached. 
Inthe second place, while no doubt the feeling of insecurity 
yith regard to international peace is mainly responsible for 
alack of confidence, uncertainties with regard to currency 
developments have been~ largely’ responsible for the 
disturbed’ monetary conditions all over the world and the 
constant flights of currency from one country to another. 
FLIGHT FROM THE FRANC, 

For some few years unsettled political and currency 
conditions in France have been responsible for a great 
flight from the france. Apprehensions both with regard 
to political, budgetary and currency conditions in that 
cuntry have occasioned a constant transference of 
Freich moneys cither to this country for investment and 
afe custody or to the United States with the same object. 
and the result. has been such a demand for gold and Bank 
of England notes as to bring about an unprecedented 
hoarding of gold and notes on French account in this 
and in other countries. . Bank safes and the of 
Safe Deposit. Companies in this country are probably 
overflowing with hoarded gold at the present time. 
while the hoarding of Bank notes on foreign account, 
and chiefly on French account, has found its reflection 
in what is known as the Active Note Circulation of the 
Bank of England, which at the present time is about 
137,000,000 over the total this time last year. 


safes 


EXPECTATIONS OF DEVALUATION. 

In recent weeks this flight from the frane has been 
accentuated by the advent of a Socialist Government in 
France coupled with expectations of an immediate 
devaluation of the frane together with Socialist measures 
of legislation caleulated to disturb French capitalists 
till further and cause a continued flight from the 
frane. It was not until the end of last week that the 
Socialist Government actually came into office, and 
during that week the weakness of the franc was especially 
pronounced owing to a fairly general expectation that 
M. Blum -might declare the Government’s intention 
of an immediate devaluation of the frane. And 
here, for the benefit of those who may not see just why 
a devaluation of the frane should cause such appre- 
hensions, may I offer a brief word of explanation? For 
some time past the'Exchange between Paris and London 
has been at the rate of about 75 frances to the pound. 
Supposing, however, that the French Government had 
decided to devalue the franc on the new basis of. say. 
the equivalent of 96 francs to the pound, it is clear that 
any Frenchman holding sterling would have been able 
to retransfer his money to France at a_ considerable 
profit, though his readiness to do so would no doubt 
also depend upon whether, accompanying the devalua- 
tion, the new Government’s policy was of a character 
calenlated to inspire confidence and therefore keep the 
Exchange steady at its new level. 

A Temporary Ratty. 

On Saturday last, M. Blum declared the determination 
of his Government not to effect any immediate devalua- 
tion of the france, and at first sight it may therefore 
appear strange that the effect was to occasion a sharp 

(Continued on page 1112.) 





Crone queries 


COMPANY MEETING 





HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 








MR. T..O. M. SOPWITH’S SPEECH 





A SEPARATE meeting of the holders of the 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares and an extraordinary general: meeting of the 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company, Limited, were held on Thursday, 
June 4th at the May Fair Hotel; London, W., to consider a resolution 
increasing the capital of the company to £4,000,000 by the creation 
of 1,000,000 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each 
and of 4,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s., of which 400,000 of the 
new 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares (at par) and 600,000 
of the new ordinary shares (at a price of 20s. per share) should be 
immediately offered to the existing preference and ordinary share- 
holders respectively. 

Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., -F.R.Ae.S. (chairman of the 
company), who presided, in moving the necessary resolution, 
said : Ladies and gentlemen,—your directors have deemed it 
wise to equip the company with additional capital. The immediate 
occasion of the neéd for increased capital is, of course, the exigencies 
of the National Aircraft Emergency programme. In the exécution 
of this great enterprise the Hawker and Hawker Siddeley Company 
will be called upon to play an important part. 

At the moment the group is employing [5,000 hands, and large 
numbers of different types of aircraft are in course of production. 
A number of these types will be equipped with our own engines. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS. 

In arriving at the decision to increase the capital, your directors 
have also been influenced by the possibility of development in the 
company s business, which already covers a considerable corm- 
mercial market, expanding today and possessing a capacity for 
further expansion. The company should the 
financial enable it to take full advantage of this 
development. 


vigorous 
resources to 


possess 


In addition, we have under consideration the question of maxing 
an offer for that portion of the Hawker capital not at present 
owned by this company. This project can best be realised later 
in the year when the trading results of both companies are available, 
For the moment, it is enough to say that the proposal is supported 
by numerous and pe werful arguments. 

While it is not possible to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the duration of the period, it is prudent to assume 
that it will not be for more than a few years. 


emergency 


As is known, it is the Government's intention to limit the pretites 

the manufacture of aircraft under this emergency programme. 
reasonable and proper, provided that efficiency is 
proper reward and that the question of plant, 
obsolesence and redundancy, which is inherent to the emergency 
dealt with. 


tor 
This decision 


1 


is 
encouraged by 
programme, is suitably 


EXTENSIONS ABROAD. 
We have also under consideration the immediate development 
of our business in foreign countries, whose political interests are 
closely allied with our Happily, this can be done without 
seriously interfering with our production in this country. 


own, 
g 

The possibility of extension in British Colonies and possessions 
also receives our continued attention. It can be fairly clainied 
then, that we are playing an imyortant part in the national emer- 
gency that has arisen, as well as in the development of the aircraft 
industry as a whole. 

While our main attention is at the moment inevitably directed 
towards the production of aircraft and aero engines, our metor- 
car, civil engineering and other military enterprises are making 
satisfactory progress. 

It should be noted that the directors estimate that the current 
profits of the company will be sufficient to cover the dividend on 
the whole of the proposed preference share capital more than 
six times over, leaving a satisfactory balance for division among 
the ordinary shareholders. 

The Board have not decided at the moment whether ¢divicend 
policy will be confined to a total payment in cash or whether it 


may not be advisable to deal with it partly in cash and partly 


by means of an ordinary share bonus. 





Mr. Puitie E. Hirv’s Views. 
Mr. P} lilp E. H i} said : In seconding the resolution be fore the 
meeting I think, quite rightly, that the Caairman’s speeeh errs 
on the side ef caution. It does not require much imagination to 





ich a widely-flung Empire as ours, effieiency 


appreciate that with 
tion is vital to the retention of « 


Ur POSSESSIONS 





} 
im aircrait produ 


and our trade. the very life- blood 








In fact, im my opinion, it is 
of the nation. I leok forward with contidence to the aircraft 
manufacturing mdustry this country reaching the world pre- 
eminence which for so : generations has been the heritage of 
our shipbuilders. 
The resolution was carried unanimously at each meeting, and 


the proceedings terminated w th a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 


tt 
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COMPANY MEETING 





EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


MR. MAGNUS GOODFELLOW ON THE 
PROMISING OUTLOOK 














THE ordinary annual general meeting of the Ever Ready Company 
(Great Britain), Limited, was held on Thursday, June 4th, at 
the Ever Ready Works, Hercules Place, Holloway, London, N. 

Mr. Magaus Coodfellow (the chairman and managing director) 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. W. Stevens, A.C.A.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I have pleasure 
in submitting the directors’ report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended March 31st, 1936, and I presume we may follow 
the usual custom and take them as read. You have no doubt 
carefully considered the report and the clearly set out accounts, 
and you must be as pleased as we, your directors, are at the result 
of the year's trading—the most successful your company has yet 
attained throughout its years of growth. 

The increase in our sales and the general information at our 
disposal satisfy me that public consumption of dry battery goods 
of every description has again increased, and that the efforts made 
to rationalise and stabilise prices have met with a large measure 
of success, It is remarkable that the past five years’ trading 
in our country, under the depreciation in the value of sterling and 
the general tariff, has not resulted in any material rise to the con- 
sumer in the prices of manufactured goods. None of our own 
goods are being sold at prices higher than obtained five years 
ago, and a large and varied quantity are being sold at considerably 
lower prices, to the benefit of the consumers, the distributing 
trade and ourselves. I should here like to pay a tribute to our 
11,000 shareholders who support the business by insisting on 
Ever Ready goods whenever they require the products we manu- 
facture, and, in thanking them, I beg that they will not only 
continue, but even increase their efforts to use and popularise 
cur products, 

Metiiops, 

Considerable improvements have again been achieved in the 
methods and processes of production, and the resulting lower 
costs have practicaliy maintained the profit margin, in spite of 
the substantial reductions in prices made in January, 1935. It 
will be appreciated that the continued progress in methods of 
manufacture has rendered several of our old plants obsolete. 
These have been closed, thereby contributing to the savings in 
cost to which I have already referred. It is of interest to note, 
whilst on this subject, that 10 years ago our plant and equipment 
“appeared in the balance-sheet at £15,000. Since that date we 
have expended £710,000; annual depreciation has reduced the 
capital value by £106,000, and in 1933 and 1934 we specially wrote 
off from our reserves £369,000, leaving the value in the balance- 
sheet under review at £250,000. 

I do not propose to review in detail our various activities. It 
will be sufficient if 1 inform you that, with two exceptions, all 
parts of our business, and everyone serving the company, have 
contributed to the successful result of the year’s work. The 
tirst exception is the Lissen Co. Although this company has made 
no contribution to our profits, nevertheless it has improved its 
manufacturing and trading position, as reported to its preference 
shareholders. We are hopeful that during the coming year this 
business will not only maintain the increase in sales achieved 
during the past year, but register a further improvement, and if 
this should. be so, having regard to the very considerable economies 
effected by the reorganisation, we may anticipate in the present 
year a substantial improvement in the profits earned. The second 
exception is the group of manufacturing and trading companies 
on the Continent of Europe. These companies have experienced 
a prosperous year’s trading, but exchange restrictions have prevented 
our receiving here any return upon the capital invested in them. 
We continue to hope that, in the not too cistant future, these 
exchange restrictions will be removed, when we shall be able to 
obtain the benefits which have accrued to us. 

On page 2 of the report and accounts you will observe that I 
have, with the cordial support of my colleagues, appointed three 
joint general managers of our business. They have each of them 
served the company for some 10 years or more, and I am sure that 
they will assist me greatly, not only in the business management 
of the near future, but in maintaining for the company the tradition 
upon which the success of the business has been built up. 


ImrRovVED PRODUCTION 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES. 

Turning to the balance-sheet and accounts, which bear in red 
ink the figures of the previous year for comparison, I have already 
dealt with the plant and equipment. on which we expended some 
£90,000 during the year, and although, of course, we shall continue 
our policy of development and improvement, and expenditure 
will again be considerable, it is not anticipated that we shal! be 
called upon to expend as large a sum in the present year. 


(Costinued at foot of next column) 
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recovery in the frane as quoted in sterling. The reason 
for the recovery, however, is easy to explain, 1), 
prolonged fall in the Exchange value of the frane se 
due to a steady flight of real holders of francs to transi 
their possessions to other countries. In addition, .. 
ever, and especially during last week, when jt Was 
thought that devaluation was imminent, speculaton 
were also busy selling frances in the hope of making 
quick profit if devaluation took place. When, therefor 
M. Blum’s decision on that point was announced, * bear” 
operators hastened to close their commitments, with the 
result that a sharp rise in the frane took place. Th 
practical question now, however, arises whether th 
currency crisis in France has passed and anxiety yith 
regard to the future of the franc has been relieved, 


M. Buum's Ponicy. 


IT am afraid that this is far from being so, becaysy 
although M. Blum declared against devaluation, 
his general policy as outlined last Saturday woul 
seem to make for a fresh flight from the france and there. 
fore for an ultimate devaluation. Immediately befor 
last Saturday's meeting in the Chamber there way, 
as everyone knows, a serious strike movement proceeding 
in France, and right in the middle of the strike M. Blum 
announced legislation conceding all the strikers’ demand 
in the shape of shorter hours and higher pay. I an 
not concerned here with the question whether the 
strikers’ demands were just or whether from a_ political 
standpoint it was wise for the French Premier to concede 
them even while the strike was proceeding. The point 
that I would emphasise is that the concessions to the 
strikers and to Labour are expected to raise working 
costs in France and also the cost of living, while the 
plans for large expenditure on public works must 
increase the difficulties of achieving an equilibrium in 


the Budget. In fact, they must create condition 
calculated to bring about a further depreciation 


of the currency. Not only so, but certain changes ar 
to be effected with regard to the Bank of France, bringing 
that Institution directly under the control of a Socialist 
Government. Whatever may be the actual results o 
this policy, it is scarcely surprising that there should be 
apprehensions that under the new order of things the 
Government's outlays may be met very largely by 
borrowing from the Central Institution, a course whieh 
in its turn seems likely to lead directly to inflation ani 
therefore to a great rise in prices in France. 

At the moment of writing there is already a setback in 
the value of the franc after the sudden—and I am afraid 
temporary—spurt on Monday. Moreover, there is always 
the fear that if France is ultimately driven off gold in- 
stead of adopting some carefully considered scheme of 
devaluation, there may be such a slump in her currency 
as to bring about a still further disturbance in trade 
conditions and possibly increase competition with our 
selves, ArtuugR W. Kinpy. 


(Continued on page 1114.) 
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EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) 


(Continued from previous column) 





The only other item in the balance-sheet that I need comment 
on is the stock, which has risen by some £50,000 to 253,000. This 
stock, which consists to a large extent of our raw materials, is well 
bought, and, having regard to our forward commitments for supplies, 
assures that there will be no considerable increase in the cost of the 
raw materials required for procuction during the present year. 

This year’s trading has opened promisingly, ard we are hopeful 
that we shall again succeed in achieving the progressive result to 
which we are accustomed. 

In conclusion, I again express our warm thanks to the managers, 
executive staff, and work-people, who have all contributed their 
part to the success of last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend resolution 
approved, and a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, director, 
and staff closed the meeting. 
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SHER AND LUDLOW LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 








CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 





{HE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Fisher and Ludlow 
Limited was held at the Queen s Hotel, Birmingham, on June 9th, 
Ve. Reginald Hugh Roberts (Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Seeretary (Mr. A. Bland) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and Mr. Owen W. Thompson (of Messrs. Howard Smith, 
Thompson and Co., C.A.) read the Auditers’ report. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the accounts this year are set 
git in such @ manner that I do not think that any explanations 
ge called for. I would like, however, to draw your attention to 

the net profit, which has not only increased from £59,987 in 1935 
to £114,383 in 1936, but, eliminating the Preference share portion 
ofthe capital, represents earnings of 35 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Jjares, a8 against 21 per cent. in 1935. These are good earnings 
ina competitive business, and although due mainly to the increase 
in turnover, Which is no less than 44 per cent. on that of 1935, 
vet 1am glad to say that they are in a measure the result of a 
proportionate decrease in overhead charges. On a conservative 
igsis I estimate the economies effected during the year, owing to 
improved control largely due to our costing department, to be 
ame £25,000—no small proportion of the profit earned. 

During the period under review the increase in the production 
oj our motor-cars in. this country was 20 per cent., so that our 
44 per cent. increase of turnover, even allowing for the considerable 
ad increasing proportion of our production for industries other 
than the motor industry, seems to indicate that our reputation 
and goodwill among our customers are not diminishing. You may 
ieinterested to know that during 1936 your company manufactured 
the bodies for 1 in 7 (as against | in 84 in 1935) of all the motor-cars 
produced in this country. (Hear, hear.) And when you bear in 
nind the very large number of higher-priced cars for which the 
hodies are usually specially made, you will realsie the demand in 
the industry for the ‘* Fisholow ” body is increasing. 

Let me now turn to two or three other items in the accounts. 
You will not fail to note the figure of income-tax—-£35,000, This 
cannot be fairly compared with that of last year, when the amount 
was considerably reduced owing to reasons which I gave to you 
at our last general meeting, but it is a large figure, more than 
equivalent to a 10 per cent. dividend on our Ordinary shares. 
There is no question that income-tax at the present rate, payable 
as it is in cash, is a very serious charge on the earnings of industry. 
last year I expressed the hope that it might be reduced, and it 
only emphasises the uncertainty of the times in which we live to 
tind that now we have to submit to an increase which we recognige 
as inevitable. 

An ExpANDING Business. 

In fact, gentlemen, the possible uses for pressed and welded sheet 
steel are innumerable, and it is only the still limited productive 
capacity of our works—in spite of the fact that we have increased 
gace available for production by 67 per cent. during last year— 
that prevents us from developing our trade as rapidly as we should 
wish, Your business is, I must remind you, as I did last year, an 
expanding one, and our policy envisages further expansion during 
this year. In a few months’ time we expect to have a factory for 
the production of press tools which in size and equipment should 
be second to none in this country, or, in fact, the whole of Europe. 
We have also acquired another factory, adjacent to our Bradford 
Street Works, to deal with an anticipated increase in production of 
brake shoes and other small components. Our liability in respect 
of these extensions is mentioned on our balance-sheet. In order to 
finance this expansion we are asking you to agree to an increase in 
our capital, and if this resolution is passed we intend to make a 
further issue of Ordinary shares at a figure which should give a satis- 
iactory bonus to existing holders. 

I would say that we are fully conscious of a grave problem that 
confronts us in common with many other industries. I refer to the 
growing scarcity of skilled men, upon whom fundamentally industry 
inall its branches depends. In order to deal with this problem we 
have instituted a well-thought-out apprenticeship scheme. We 
trust that this will benefit not only ourselves but the industry as a 
whole, and provide a method of practical technical training for the 
young man who desires to become a skilled engineer. 

In conclusion, I must, on my own and your behalf, acknowledge 
with sincere thanks the energetic and unstinted help of the executive 
directors, works manager, departmental managers, stafi and work- 
people. Without their loyal co-operation the results of the yeer’s 
trading which are before you today could not have been attained. 

The chairman moved that the report and accounts be approved 
and adopted. 

INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 

The chairman having declared the resolution carried unanimously, 
next moved: ** That the capital of the company be increased from 
£500,000 to £750,000 by the creation of 590,000 additionel Ordinary 
shares of 10s. each.” 

Major C. R. Dibben seconded, and the chairman declared the 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 
ADVERTISING REVENUE AGAIN ADVANCES 
LORD CAMROSE ON YEAR’S PROGRESS 


THE annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press Limito1 
was held on June Sth, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C, 

Lord Camrose (chairman of the company) presided. 

The secretary (Mr. J. R. Sumpter, F.C.LS.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, and Mr. F. S. Tull, of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Co., read their report as auditors. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen—TI presume you will 
take the course usual on these occasions and treat the report and 
accounts as read. (Agreed.) 

When I addressed you last year I stated that the indications for 
the year just closed were more favourable and that a noticeable 
improvement in our trade had set in. 

The accounts before you show that this improvement continued 
and has had its effect on the profits made during the year. From 
the figures before you, you will have seen that the profit earned 
amounted to £666,852. This is some £30,000 more than last year, 
and the result is even better than this as last year’s total included 
a transfer from income tax reserve. We are hopeful that if the 
condition of trade in this country continues on its upward trend, 
we shall experience another satisfactory year. 

DiviDEND oF I1 PER CENT. 

The directors’ report shows that the total disposable balance is 
£798,786, and that after paying interest on our debenture stock, 
Preference dividends, and the interim dividend on the Ordinary 
shares, there remains a balance of £312,130. We propose to transfer 
£100,000 to general reserve, which will bring that fund to £1,200,000, 
to pay a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 6 per cent., making 
the total for the year up to 11 per cent., and to carry forward the 
balance then remaining of £140,130. This means that our carry 
forward is increased by about £8,000. 

Turning to the balance-sheet itself, you will see that the item 
sundry trade creditors, including provision for taxation and con- 
tingencies, is down by £46,400, On the other side, cash is less by 
£54,000; but against this, the item trade and other investments 1s 
up by £84,000, while sundry trade debtors are up by £20,000. 

I do not think there are any other items in the balance-sheet to 
which I need direct your attention. 

PosITION SATISFACTORILY MAINTAINED, 

Competition has remained keen in the publishing field, but, as 
the figures cf profit indicate, we have managed to maintain our 
position in a very satisfactory way. 

I am very glad to report that once again our revenue from adver- 
tisements shows a gratifying increase over that of the previous year. 
This is partly due to the increased prosperity of the country, and 
partly to the advertiser's recognition that in the great Amalgamated 
Press group of periodicals he has at his disposal a complete publicity 
machine which is unique, not only in this country, but probably in 
the world. 

As you know, our publications are so numerous that they may 
be said to appeal to almost every interest and to every type of 
people. Advertisements appearing in them are assured of a long 
life; they are read at leisure; and the strong reader confidence 
which wise periodical editing instils gives them a maximum pulling 
power. Espec' ‘ly to those advertisers concerned in selling to 
women our pu iications afford unrivalled opportunities of profit- 
able business. 














**WomAn’s JOURNAL.” 

While it is impossible to describe the progress of our publications 
individually, it has become customary et our annual meetings to 
mention a few of them. You will be giad to hear that Woman's 
Journal has more than maintained its position as the outstanding 
shilling monthly journal for wemen of culture. Its advertisement 
revenue steadily increases, 

Although opportunities for providing competition entertainment, 
which was once its most popular feature, are still legally restricted, 
Answers continues to enjoy a nation-wide popularity and a dominant 
position in its own field. During the year we have given Ansivers a 
larger page, permitting a more advantageous display of advertisers’ 
announcements. 

IMPERIAL PAPER MILLs. 

We have had a better year with our subsidiary, the Imperial 
Paper Mills, Limited. Prices have been somewhat in advance of 
those for the previous year, and the demand has been greater. The 
mills have been working at full pressure for a considerable time and 
the orders received indicate that this will be the case for some time 
to come. 

I cannot conclude my remarks without once more recording the 
utmost satisfaction ef the directors with the activities and whole- 
hearted loyalty of the staff throughout the concern. There have 
been maintained that unity of purpose and close co-operation which 
are such valuable characteristics in any body of workers, and I 
know I can confidently invite you to join in the expression of our 
thanks to them for all they have done in the past year. 

I now beg to move: “* That the report of the directors and state- 
ment ef accounts for the year ended February 29th, 1936, be 
received and adopted, and that the dividends, reserves ancl 
appropriations recommended therein be and are hereby approved.” 





resclution carried unanimously. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ALVIS CAR & ENGINEERING 
AERO ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 


THe annual general meeting of Alvis Car and Engineering Co., 
Ltd., was held on June 8th in Coventry, 

Mr. T. G. John, M.Inst.C.E. (Chairman and Managing Director), 
said that the year 1934 had been a record one as regarded profits 
earned. The progress of the company was continuing at the same 
high level during the first few months of 1935, when the drastic 
speed and other restrictions which were suddenly introduced by 
the Minister of Transport had cut right into the heart of the market 
for which they were catering, and the effect upon firms such as 
themselves, who made high-class cars, was at the time most dis- 
turbing. The effect of such panic legislation had now largely 
disappeared, and the sales of all their models were progressing 
satistactorily. The total orders on their books at last week-end 
were 30 per cent. in excess of those in hand at the corresponding 
date last year. 

Partly because of the disorganisation of their business, but 
mainly in anticipation of the rapid expansion of the market for 
aero engines, for the manufacture of which the company was 
particularly well adapted, it had been decided to create a new 
section of the company to engage in aero-engine production. That 
decision was taken long before what was now known as the 
* National Defence Programme’ came to the front. In view of 
what had since transpired, and the urgency with which the Govern- 
ment was now regarding the production of aircraft for National 
Defence, taken in conjunction with the rapid expansion of com- 
mercial aeroplane transport, he thought shareholders would agree 
that the foresight of the Directors had so far been amply justified. 
They already had two distinct achievements to their credit, first, 
that within five months of placing the contract for the large aero- 
engine factory work on aero engines was being actively carried out, 
and secondly, that they hoped to have on test in the very near 
future the most powerful aero engine yet manufactured. 

Developments of that magnitude required extensive experi- 
mental work, much patience, a sound judgement, and a considerable 
amount of finance. He believed that with the increase of capital 
which the shareholders would: be asked to authorise at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting to be held on June 22nd they had all the 
essential requirements for that purpose. 

The net profit for the year 1935 was £26,259, and the Directors 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. 
The capital had been increased in December last to provide finance 
for the development of the company. The reserves were equal to 
more than 42 per cent. of the total issued Ordinary capital, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 




















AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital, 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TRYST 


0 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 33 per cent. to 4 
per cent. Price of Units, 9th June, 218. Od. 





TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 
29 CORNHILL - LONDON - E.C.3 TEL.: MANSION HOUSE 5467 


For fall particulars apply to Managing Director for Trast 


‘ of Bank & 
Handbook 





Insurance Shares 
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Financial Notes 


Markets Ratrser BETTER. 

ALTHeUGH business in the Stock Markets continues 
restricted, the new fortnightly account which commenced 

Monday showed a rather better tendency in most denar, 
ments and the more cheerful tone was strengthened on the 
following day by the publication of the encouraging ti 
showing the great deciine in the numbers of unemployed 
At the same time, there was sufficient anxiety with regan 
to the general political outlook and the currency Situation 
in France to prevent any great activity and, apart from a 
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few Industrial shares, price movements were comparatively 
small. Moreover, a less favourable feature -has been the 
dullness of Chinese stocks on developments in the Far East, 
* * * * 
_Recorp Bank Deposits. 

Evidence of continued improvement in Home trade has not 
been confined to the unemployment figures just referred ty 
The monthly returns of the clearing banks for May showed that 
Deposits had reached the record figure of £2,185,000,0 
while there was also a further slight increase under the head 
of Advances. An exceptionally large increase in the hok. 
ing of Bills was probably mainly due to the increase in the tot 
of Treasury Bills outstanding, but, in addition, it seems 
likely that there may also have been some slight increay 
in the volume of Commercial Bills. 

* * * * 
HAWKER SiDDELEY Capitan INCREASE. 

In view of the continued progress of the Hawker Siddeley 
Aircraft Company, it is not surprising to find that Resolutions 
for the increase of the capital to £4,000,000 by the creation of 
1,000,000 5 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference Shares anj 
4,000,000 Ordinary 5s. Shares were quickly approved at special 
meetings of the Company held last week. Preference share. 
holders are to be offered 400,000 of the new Preference Share 
at par, while 600.000 of the new Ordinary Shares are to be 
offered to existing Ordinary shareholders at the price of 2s, 
per share, thus constituting a considerable bonus. The 
Chairman of the Company, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, mage 
some interesting statements with regard to the Company; 
progress, stating that the group was employing no _ fewer 
than fifteen thousand hands. He expressed the opinion, 
however, that the emergency period would not last for mor 
than a few years. The Chairman also stated that current 
profits were expected to cover the dividend on the whole of 
the Preference capital more than six times over. Mr, 
Philip E. Hill, in seconding the Resolution, thought that 
the Chairman erred on the side of caution and said that he 
looked forward confidently to the aircraft manufacturing 
industry in this country reaching the same world pre-eminence 
which had been the heritage of our shipbuilders. 

* * * * 
Recorp Prorirs. 

At last week's meeting of the Ever Ready Company (Great 
Britain) the Chairman, Mr. Magnus Goodfellow, congratu- 
lated the shareholders on the good results achieved during 
the past year—the most successful, indeed, that the company 
had yet attained. The Chairman stated that the increase in 
sales and the general information at their disposal satisfied 
him that public consumption of dry battery goods of every 
description had again increased. It was remarkable, the 
Chairman said, that the past five years’ trading in this 
country, under the depreciation in the value of sterling and 
the general tariff, had not resulted in any material rise in 
the price of manufactured goods. 

* * * % 
ALBERT E. Reep anp Company. 

Tlie recent increase in the capital of Albert E. Reed and 
Company (paper manufacturers) has been justified by the 
advance in trading profit. This increase, said the Chairman 
at last week’s annual meeting, had more than fulfilled the 
expectations formed by the directors a year ago. The 
expansion has involved expenditure of capital. The two new 
M.G. Paper Machines are expected to start working and should 
make some contribution to profits for the current year, but the 
Chairman pointed out that, on the other hand, some of the 
company’s costs, including those of raw materials, were tending 
to increase. The dividend for the past year on the Ordinary 
shares was 9 per cent. 

* * * * 
NEWSPAPER PRrorits. 

The report for the past year of the Amalgamated Pres 
Ltd. and the remarks made by the Chairman, Lord Camrose 
at the recent annual meeting, show that the  newspape! 
industry is benefiting by the general improvement in trade 
In the case of the Amalgamated Press,’ the protit for the 


(Continued cn page 1116.) 
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a 
THE WEST LONDON PROPERTY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND OF 8° 








HIGH STANDARD OF MAINTENANCE 


SIR FELIX BRUNNER’S ADDRESS 





THE thirty-seventh annual general meeting of the West London 
Property Corporation, Ltd., was held on June 8th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

sir Felix Brunner, Bart. (the Chairman), said: The accounts 
show that during the year the total book value of freehold and 
jasehold properties increased by £760,000. Of this _increase 
approximately £635,000 is in respect of purchases which were 
ontemplated at the time of the last annual general meeting. 



























PREFERENCE DIVIDEND RESERVE. 

The only other item on the assets side of the balance-sheet on 
yhich I wish to comment is Preference Dividend Reserve Fund 
Investments, which appear at their cost of £48,294. Of this 
amount loans of £11,730 are secured by mortgages on properties 
jot owned by the company. The Board has made arrangements 
for the repayment of these loans with a view to reinvestment of 
the capital sum. in British Government securities, together with the 
ialance of £6,706 allocated to the fund this year in accordance with 
ticle 91. The total cost of the investments will then be £55,000, 
which is the amount of the corresponding reserve on the liability 
ide of the balance-sheet. The investments of the fund will consist 
entirely of British Government securities, and it is the intention 
othe Board to maintain the investments in this form. 

Turning to the liability side of the balance-sheet, you will note 
that the whole of the authorised share capital of the company has 
row been issued. 150,000 shares of each class were offered to the 
shareholders in May, 1935. 

The second item is the £1,000,000 4 per cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture stock. The issue of this stock took place in July of 
last year on favourable terms, The greater part of the proceeds 
yas utilised for the reduction of the short-term borrowings that 
then existed. 

Mortages at present outstanding amounting to £374,500 are 
either mortgages which have been raised to finance purchases effected 
since the date of the Debenture issue, or which are for fixed terms 
of years that have not yet expired. It is intended to take an early 
opportunity of funding as much as possible of the short-term debt 
bya further issue of Debenture stock. 

‘The Preference Dividend Reserve Fund has been made up to 
the full amount of £55,000 by further allocations in accordance with 
the Articles of Association. 

The treatment of share premiums in relation to the fund has been 
explained in the report. 


Boarp’s DivipenpD Poricy. 


You will have observed that the Directors recommend that the 
dividend be maintained as before at 8 per cent. less tax for the 
year. Owing to the increased capital on which the dividend is 
payable this year, and the fact that much of the property was 
either held for broken periods or else largely unlet at the beginning 
of the year, it will be necessary to draw upon the carry forward 
to the extent of £700 Is. 9d. The Directors feel justified in recom- 
mending the maintenance of the dividend at this rate in view of 
their opinion that in the current year profits will be sufficient to 
enable the company to continue to pay t/at rate of dividend with 
a satisfactory margin for reserve allocations, 

SATISFACTORY PROPERTIES. 

In my speech at the last annual general meeting I reviewed a 
year in which rapid expansion took place and which saw a rise 
in the total book value of properties owned by this company of 
over £1,375,000. In the year under review expansion has been 
limited mainly to the completion of the purchases that were con- 
templated at the beginning of the period, and you will have seen 
from the summary given in the Directors’ report that the properties 
that have been acquired during the year are principally shop and 
office premises. 

You may have noticed from the reports of recent meetings of 
other large property-owning companies that special reference has 
been made to the necessity for heavy expenditure on older 
residential property in order to attract and keep tenants whose 
requirements are so well provided for in the many new buildings 
now being erected. It is the view of your Board that a high 
standard of maintenance of its properties is absolutely essential to 
the well-being of this company. 

The company has owned a large number of houses in the Ken- 
sington, Bayswater, and Notting Hill districts since its formation 
in 1899. During the past year the company has incurred a great 
deal of expense on the complete redecoration of many of these 
properties, and on improvements and alterations in the structure 
in order to bring them up to the standard of the properties which 
have more recently been acquired. I should like to emphasise that 
n the immediate future the company will reap the benefit of this 
policy since, I am glad to be able to tell you, lettings of this class 
if property are being well maintained at satisfactory rentals. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400 
Sum paid at death, £1,235. 


Total premiums received, £481 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Nerthumberl-nd Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ont aes £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae aes aaa £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of £4,500,000 

and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
cted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
1 New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of 

description 

throughout Austra 





1s 











COMPANY MEETING 


THE SOUTHERN LIFE ASSOCIATION 
OF AFRICA 


LARGELY INCREASED NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


PRESIDING at the forty-fifth annual meeting of The Southern Life 
Association of Africa, held at the head offices of the company in 
Cape Town on April 28th, the Hon. A. P. J. Fourie, M.P. (Chairman), 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said the net 
amount of new business for the year amounted to £3,277,535, bein:; 
an increase of £265,803 on the previous year. Notwithstanding the 
substantial increase that they had effected, he wished to emphasise 
the fact that scrupulous care had been exercised in the selection of 
new business. 





PrReMIUM INCOME. 

Their premium income had increased by £30,568 to £650,363. 17 
claims by death showed a small reduction of £5,229 at £171,268, 
whilst the claims that matured on the survival of the lives assured 
amounted to £197,850. A pleasing feature of the accounts was the 
continued improvement under the heading of surrenders. In the 
previous year he was able to report a decrease of roughly 33 per 
cent., and during the current year again there was a reduction of 
£32,343. 

The gross interest on their investments amounted to £314,842, or, 
after deducting income-tax, £313,037. This showed a yield on 
invested and uninvested funds of £5 per cent. gross, or £4 19s. Sel. 
per cent. net, figures which compared favourably with the results of 
1934, the reduction in the yield being only 3d. net. 

Lire Funp over £6,640,000. 

The life funds of the association now stood at £6,640,356, being 
an increase on the year of £376,234. The triennial valuation 
took place as at December 31st last, with the gratrfying result that 
they were able to report that, while the basis of the valuation hal 
been strengthened, they were able to maintain the association’s bonts 
at the compound rate of £2 per cent. perannum. The results of the 
investigation showed the remarkable progress which was 


ne 


beit 
made by the ess ciation. 
INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES’ Mortatity TABLES ADOPTED. 

Another important development was that for the purpose of 
valuation of the life assurance contracts the directors decided to 
adopt the tables of mortality recently issued by the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries. In respect of the life 
assurance contracts with participation in profits, the rate of interest 
assumed and anticipated in the valuation was 2} per cent. perannum, 
as against the previous rate of 3 per cent. 

The chances in the valuation bases had resulted in a considerable 
strenethening of the reserves set aside against the liabilities, 





The report ind accounts Were unenimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
* (Continued from page 1114.) 


year of £667,000 showed an increase of about £30,000, though, 
as Lord Camrose stated, the result is rather better. than 
indicated by these figures inasmuch as last year’s total 
included a transfer from Income Tax Reserve. 
* % %* % 
ANTOFAGASTA RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT. 

The latest report of the Antofagasta Railway for 1935 is 
an encouraging one, for the net receipts have increased by 
nearly £51,000 to just over £859,000. After deducting 
Debenture interest and the Aguas Blancas Railway lease 
charges, the sum of £118,000 has to be transferred to Exchange 
Reserve as against £261,000 from the previous year’s revenue. 
A half-year’s dividend on the 5 per cent. Preference Stock 
is paid for the latter half of 1932, requiring £50,000, and 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of £147,606. 

* * * * 
West Lonpon Property. 

At the recent annual general meeting of the West London 
Propérty Corporation, Ltd., the Chairman, Sir Felix Brunner, 
was able to present a satisfactory Report showing, among 
other things, that during the past year the total book value of 
frechold and leasehold properties had increased by £760,000. 
Of that gain over £600,000 was in re;pect of purchases con- 
templated at the time of the previous annual general meeting. 
The dividend for the past year was maintained at the previous 
rate of 8 per cent. less tax, but Sir Felix pointed out that, 
owing to the increased capital on which the dividend was 
payable and the fact that much of the property was either held 
for broken periods or else largely unlet at the beginning of 
the year, it had been necessary to craw on the Carry Forward 
to the extent of £700. However, the Directors consider that 
in the current year the profits will be sufficient to enable 
the Company to pay that rate of dividend with a satisfactory 
snargin for Reserve allocations. 

* * * * 


ALVIS Car. 

Although progress in the business of the Alvis Car and 
Engineering Co. has been satisfactory during the past vear. 
the profits were not equal to the record figure of 1934. At 
the annual meeting the Chairman, Mr. T. G. John, explained 
that progress was continuing at the same high level during 
the first few months of 1935, when the drastic speed and 
other restrictions suddenly introduced by the Minister of 
Transport cut right into the heart of the market for which 
the Company was catering. However, it appears that the 
effect of this legislation has largely disappeared and Mr. John 
stated that the sales of the Company's models were pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

AL OW .K. 
* * * % 
FISHER AND LUDLOW, LTD. 

Avrir the annual meeting of Fisher and Ludlow, Ltd., a film made 
by the Technical Director, Mr. R. E. Smith, was shown to the 
shareholders illustrating the history and development of the 
company, its capital structure and its present activities in detail. 
This film described more clearly than any written report the organisa- 
tion and business of the company and it was warmly received by 
shareholders attending the meeting. 








BProre 
all 


angles 


No matter from which angle you consider the problem of 
investment—the Chelsea Permanent Building Society stands 
out as a “ good thing.” Absolute security . . . fair returns 
-_ and the “ personal touch" in dealing with clients 


. . . are just three reasons why the Chelsea is so 

oO popular with thoughtful investors: 
4 o°| Free of liability to Income Tax. 
O Equal to £4: 11:9 per cent. gross. 


The em will forward balance sheet and particulars of investments. 


CHELSEA PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


110 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


Telephone: KENsington 6681 (2 lines). 
Established 1878. Assets exceed £950,000. 


————[S. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 19g 
By ZENO 


[A prize obeiie guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of thi 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puss, 
should be reeeived not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will rs é 
before. noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, The i, bened 
the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing so}, , 
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a 
ACROSS 5. rev, Gain with twenty fou 

2. Headwear for a philosopher? . sheets. 

8. Serving to adorn. 6. With odour at an end, yo 
14. Prospect of France ? will find this growing 
15. Designed to put a musician ames white. 

in a fury! 7. “A hit, a very .. . hit.” 

18. By getting under it will 9. Blear lie (anag.). 
make a stupid mistake. 10. Based on personal observa. 

19. General applause. tion, 

20. rev. Conquered by Alexander 11. My first is unchecked in |, 
the Great, 334-331 B.c. my second in 2 across, 

22, “* What man dare, I dare: 12. rev. One of the giants oi 
Approach thou like the ? Greek mythology. 
rugged Russian bear, 13. rev. One can make fourtesa 
The arm’d.. .” pounds with this. 

24. rev. See 4. 16. Lean on something. 

25. rev. Exult. 17. He said: ‘‘ If music be the 

26. rev. Expresses Christmas food of love, play on,” 
joy. 21. Liszt wrote one in B minor, 

27. An end of ten. 23. rev. Musical mirth ? 

28, rev. Sound disapproval. 30. My first is unchecked in 1), 

29. rev. Light that is past. my second in 33. 

30. At first, it looks as if you 32. rev. The edge wore off th 
might see through this blacksmith’s hammer! 
jury ! 

31. 1 suppose Sisyphus is this SOLUTION TO 
sort of a fellow ! CROSSWORD NO. 193 


33, These people are always 
surrounded by melodies. 


DOWN 
1, What the raven quoth. 
2. Often used to avert mis- 
fortune ! 
3. Stage of life resulting in 
delusion ? 
4. rev, Disguise about 24. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 193 is Mrs. C. R. A. Howden, 
Mayne, Elgin, Scotland. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 3880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,290,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8, 000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Scone of New Zealanh 
TELEGRAPHIC REM!ITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 











THEATRES 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 7331.) 
Evenings at 8,30. Matinees Wed, & ‘Thine: at 2.30. 


ANMER HALL presents 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 


NICHOLAS HANNEN. ATHENE SEYLER. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. (Vic. 0283.) Admission: 8/6—1/6. 
EVENINGS, 8.30. MATINEES THURS. & SAT., 2.30 


THE EMPEROR OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


by Madge Pemberten and Malcolm Morley. 








HELENA PICKARD. ERNEST THESIGER. 
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You can’t 
climb this..... 


eo. 


it has no rungs. But Supplementary Units are the 
rungs of the Life Assurance ladder. They enable you 
1 cope With the problem of security step by step. — 


1. The first step is protection. Supplementary 
Units provide absolute protection, and you only 
pay for protection. 


2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
menf,. 


Supplementary Units are unique. They provide 
logical Life Assurance. 


They are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical C? General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—Whitehall 1135 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
kor full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton. 
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| Please SUPPORT 
THESE HOSPITALS 


Tew ww www 


lowe ww eo wewuw. = 











Coed etd eth ad een mld delle 


| © oie» a — ° Ge” A 
THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


Maintenance cost in 1925 was £16,150; 
in 1935 the maintenance cost was £21,727. 


BETTER TREATMENTS MEAN GREATER EXPENSE 


Last year out-patients made 38,600 attendances and 76 beds were in 
daily occupation, including 25 cots for children. 





will be most gratefully cclnowledged if addressed to the Earl of 
Hareweod, K.G., Cheirman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W.1. 


Gifts 





For MATERNITY. 


CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL 


CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 








For CONSUMPTIO 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 

THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 

HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 


For SEAMEN 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 


PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s hospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident. 
596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 
ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE. EXCEEDS 


All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
* Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 





£90,600. 














NORTHERN 
IRELAND 
FOR GOLF 


Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well 
as Scenery. The leading Hotels are :— 





MIDLAND NORTHERN 
STATION HOTEL, COUNTIES HOTEL, 
BELFAST. PORTRUSH. 


Belfast’s foremost Hotel. Close to Royal Portrush 
Ideal centre for North- Golf Club. Indoor Sea- 
ern Ireland. water Swimming Pool, 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to Resident Manager, Midtaid Station 
Hotel, Belfast. 


TWO ROUTES BY LMS 
VIA HEYSHAM OR STRANRAER 




















Renew your ENERGY 
with A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP 


~~ After a tiring day, Allenburys Diet 
| taken at bedtime induces that sound 
refreshing sleep so vital to the recuper- 
ation of energy. It supplies adequate 
night-time nourishment and you awake 
clear in brain and active in body. 


ALLENBURYS 


DIET 















OF ALL CHEMISTS 
IN TINS 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line aver 
line charged as a line. 
6 inseriions ; 5% for 18; 


Already out! Ask for your copy! 
n 25 volumes 
P* EPS INTO THE LIFE OF INDIAN 
PRINCES. 


With facts, figures and photos. 
By Mr. M. Singh M, A. 


Maharaja of Alwar. 


Vol. 1 Pages 358, 
photos 15, cloth bound. Price 15/6. 
In press. 
Vol. 2. Maharaja of Kashmir. Pages 
about 400, photos 20, all facts. 
ol. 8. Nabob of Rampur. 
Vol. 4, Nabob of Junagad and Moh 
madbhoy. 
Vol. 5. Maharaja of Rutlam and Shivajee. 
Vol. 6. Maharaja of Charkari. 
j 


ol. 7. Maharaja of Drangadra 
Mansingh. 


Order your copy to any wellknown bookseller. 


and Raj 


74% for 26; 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


ages 36 lelters). 


and 10% for 52. 


| PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ‘Office, 
, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


24% 


ARIA GREY TRAINING Coy 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W 6 


N 


LEGE, 





are trained in this College to become 


teachers of gym- 


Recognised by the Board of Education » 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- | University of London. Preparation for Teacher’ 
- EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Diploma of , the University Of Lo ndon. Teacher’, 
Miss sr ANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students | Certificate of the University of Cambridge for 4, 


Diplomas and Teacher's Certificate of 


the Nationa| 


nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery Schoo 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, | teachers. The College also offers the year's training 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, | feauired by Art students desirous of teaching in Second 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum — For prospectus | 2'Y Schools and is one of the Institutions Approved 
apply Secretary. for the year's training for the Secondary Teachay’ in 


Certificate of the University of Oxford, 
Yor further particulars as to Halls of Residence, 





Where good appearance 





counts serie 





PERSONAL 








VLOTHING and boots, particularly men’s, 
Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
REV. PERCY INESON, 


Hiromley Street, 


A 


Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





SAMPLE of Lingfords lodized 
descriptive book, sent free, 


Liver Salts, 
Apply, LINGFORD « 








Son, Lrp., Dept. 8. Bishop Auckland, Co, Durham. 
a AUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE, 
Ceme es are waste ful. sordid and unsightly. Cre- 





mation | rves the land and its beauty. 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s, Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited pero. 
Write now for FREE prospectus §.C.4. 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 


Membership 


























PTYOSTESS.—A set of rooms and other amenitics | 
H would be provided fer woman or iterary ard | 
humanitarian interests, whose duties would be = the 
reception of visitors and the care of Brantwood (Ruskin’s 
old home), Coniston hake Apply WARDEN, Bembridg¢ 
School, Isle of Wight. 
Whv does TOM LONG tobacco 
A mammoth indicate ? 
The answer's surely obvious- = 
Because it’s * simply ; great 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND]. 
_ WANTED 
7OUNG MAN, well educated, keen, thorough. seeks | 
\ work. Considerable knowledge psychology, [tera- 
ture. mausi Box No, A.€55. 
MEETINGS 
MEETING N THE LEAGUE AND 


5) LI¢ 
q ABYSSINIA aT QUEEN’S HALL 
the Women's Peace Crusade, wer Street. W.C. 
Monpbay, JUNE 15TH, at 8 p.m. Speakers: 
veiNciss TSAHAIL, Mrs. CORBETT ASHBY, 
ALY. Mrs 


Tickets tf 


Organised by 
5d G 


Miss RATHBONF, 
AYRTON GOULD and Miss MARGERY PERHAM. | 
um ds.—bd., from Lox Office, Queen’s Hall, W.1. | 


urgently 
» needed by the poor among whom we workin Stepney, 
Kindly mail or rail to the 
East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 


| 
and | 


H.R. | 









\ 

Smooth, clear-cut 
features are the distinctive 
mark of the sportsman — who 
deems it good form as well as an 
excellent economy to shave always 
| with an Eclipse Super Blade, 


es preferably in an Eclipse Razor. 


Sole Manufacturers E112 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


| Razors 5/6 & 3’6. Blades 3 for 1 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 





increasing List of 
out of seven entries, 
*S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park 4414/5. 


| AR EXAMINATIONS.—An 
Successes. Six successes 

| September, 1935.—DAVIES 

} Park, W. 11. Telephone: 





AVIE 


Ss’ s 

ADMINISTRATIVE & TAX INSPECTOR 

300 successes since 1927 
BEGINS Wee inesday, 

SUSSEX HOUSE 

1 HOLLAND PARK, W.1L. 


GROUPS | 
| over 
| SHORT COURSE 


June 24th, 


Park 4414/5. 


|- 


apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. Jounstoy, MA 





NHE QUEEN'S SECRE bt ag 7VOLLEGE 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.\W, 
a ides an efficient training in del ie stirrounding 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55, 
Prespectus on application, Western 6939, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Thorough General Education. Preparation for Schoo 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University gy 
} trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fie 
| Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froeh 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Conyplet 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fee. 
£90 per annum, Six Scholarships of £15 a year will | 
awarded at each Boarding House.—For _ prospecty; 
apply to the HeAD-MISTRESs. 


———___, 





G.P.DS7 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public Schoo! o; 
I individua! lines for girls from 10-19. Plaving field 


park, woodland 93 acres. 





tiding, Swimming. Girls ar 
prepared for usual examinations and for the Universit 
} entrance Or may specialise in Languages. Art, Musk 
| Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
| 
W ZR TT WOB FTF BB. 
| : sadam 
| * RECOGNISED” RESIDENTIAL Scnoon ror Gir 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D 
Principal: Miss D. Botrnr, M.A. (London), 


| = 
Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara 

|} tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Full 

| qualified staff. Domestic Sefence Orchestras, Schola 

| ships. Excellent heatih record. 

| Wustrated Prospectus from PrincipaL, College Road 

| Bournemouth 


SCHOOLS 


BOYS’ AND COLLEGES 








‘ fewer than 10 SCHOLARSHIPS £65—£30 in value 
for Boys, ages 8-13, in reduction of fees as boarders or 
non-sleeping boarders. Non-sleeping boarders receive 
privileges of boarders, including all meals, but sleep at 
Examination (partly by intelligence — test), 

July 4th.—Apply HEADMASTER'S SECRETARY, 





| home. 
Saturday, 





is® GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN.—Not 
| 





HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 

i Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten year: 

successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. 




















F your hair is falling, 
probably weakened 
nourishment, the natura 
having dried up. Yo 


of ROWLAND’S 


booklet on the hair. 


Of all Chemists 
and Hairdressers, 
3/6, 7/-, an 
10/6. 











A. ROWLAND & 
22 Laystall St., Rosebery 


SONS, LTD., 
Ave., E.C.1 


regain its youthful vigorous growth if you 
feed its roots every day 


OIL, the closest approach in food value 
to the natural scalp oil. 






ERG ow lana’ S 


the roots are most 
through lack of 
1 oil of the scalp 
ur hair will soon 


with a few drops 


MACASSAR 
Send for free 





Le 


~Macassar Oil 














“The only thing 
that does me good’ 


“‘Vapex is the only thing 
that has ever done me good 
..-If I get a cold I at once 
take a few drops on my 
hanky and in a few hours 
I am fit and well again. I 
tell all my friends about it 
and they come back and 
thank me... They say the 
same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find 
Vapex is the very best.” 
R. L., Hackney, E.9. 


Try Vapex for yourself 
and you will never be 
without it again. The 
relief is marvellous. It 
clears the head and 
quickly breaks up the 
most stuffy cold. 


VAPEX 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
DUAL SCHOOLS HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
Uses, zs Bodied AE RESTFUL HOLIDAY 


(Founded by the Soe A of Friends in 1779 


Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Ce rtifieate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 


completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 


Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 
For Prospectus and full particulars, 


Spacious Playing 


apply 











The Bursar, Ackworth School. near Pontefract, Yorks. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

a 

YCHOOLS rol BOYS AND GIRLS. 

S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 


Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&I. PATON, “— ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 








London, F.C. Tel: Mansion House, 5053. 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
OUR HOLIDAY PLANS—can they possibly in- 


clude one guinea to send a poor or crippled child 
for a fortnight by the sea ?—THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
anD R.S.U., 32 John Street, London, W.C. 1., greatly 
hopes so. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


AUMIER BABI BITEO RN. 

Important collection of Paintings, Drawings and 
Lithographs by HONORE DAUMTER (1808-79). 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6, Sats 10-1. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 





I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans, &e. eisai executed 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words, © ‘arbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
QONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musics ” comps. 
also considered for publication, Terms by arrangement. 
ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 





—PETER DEREK LTD., 





TRI TE FOR Pl ROF 1 l.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—R&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


CINEMAS 





ADE 


Oxford Street. 


MY CINEMA 


Ger. 2981. 





The 
“DIE 


Swiss Psychological drama 

EWIGE MASKE” 
(The Eternal Mask) 

A striking study in psycho-analysis 


(A) 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AND-SPUN HARRIS TWEED, direct from Harris 

| Isle. Hand-knitted Harris Golf Hose and hand- 
knitted Socks. Keenest prices in the trade.—MACKAY 
BrorueErs, Geocrab, HARRIS. 





AVE you anything to sell? 
to sell or professional services to offer are inv ited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach T'he Spectator Otlices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5° for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% tor 52. 


Readers having anything | 





Y ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
M in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s. 6d. 
Selections sent on approve al. 

Write for Catalogue and Patterns, 


LEODIAN, 3.2.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
Established 13873. 
Beautiful grounds, Good centre for sports. Long 
popular for families on leave. 
TURKISH AND ExLeetric Ligut Batus. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 








ae *+RAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1). 











Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 
pre He SPA._-WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.— 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators A.A. R.A.C. 
llld. Guide from R. Lush, Manager. 

THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


PDINBURGH. 
kK rescent, Tgms.: 


ATLOCK. 
\ Hydro, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free 


**Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





SMEDLEY’S—t. Britain's Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for —,€ List (3d, post free) of 180 INNS and 
"ELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE i RE SHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
GEORGE'S HovSE, 193 REGENT 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. 
i 


Street, W. 











ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
SHORTBREA Dior those who like it thin, 


3s. by inland post, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
Edinburgh 2, 


N 


Sugared segments, in tins, 


108 Princes Street, 





HOLIDAYS 


RAN ISLAN D, Co. Galway, [reland.—*‘ The House oi 
t the island.’ Large furnished bungalow to let 
beside sea ; 6 beds (3 bedrooms), Parlour, Kitchen, &e. : 
climate very bracing; sea fishing and safe bathing; 
extraordinary archaeological interests ; ideal for reading 





party. 
SHARMAN, 14 The Grove, Greenwich, S.E.10. 





NNGLISH LAKES.—Carefree. unconventional holi- 

‘4 days under delightful conditions on unique estate. 
Varied accommodation. Moderate charges. Partienlars, 
Langdale Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. Telephone : 
Grasmere 82. 











RECOMMENDED § BRITISH 
HOTELS 


PUMP 





BATH.—GRAND ROOM, 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRKANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—RKOYAL CRESCENT. 
—-TUDOR CLOSE. 








4URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country | BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. BRODICK (Arran). —DOUGLAS 
Apply for List “8,” stating requirements, to ‘ SURREY | CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
Trust,” Prudentiaf Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. | CAPEL CURIG a Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
FICTORTA 4940.—Well Ordered Divan Rooms. H. &€. | COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCH, AN. 
\ Gas meter, e. 1. & baths inel. bkft. ope. 82 Belgrave Rd Saleen ie A’ THEAR NH HYDRO. 
so 4 Y e S8).- 
E FRETS, ae ; j . CROMER.—GRAND HOTEI 
We ae cot ee LTD, (21 St. George's Sq.. S.W.D. | DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly ; with | BRINE BATHS HOTEI 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gus. w'kly.—Vie. 7259. | Ba STROURNE.—CAVEN DISH 
—PARK GATES. 








“|FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 

or advertised in “ The Spectator.” 

Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Catalogues free. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, 


Gerrard 5660 (12 lines), 


Telephone: 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
] PRICES OBTAINABLE | for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048.) 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





AYWARDS HEATH.—Inspect the Charming 
Suntrap Houses in a woodland setting at Sunny- 
wood Drive, 40 mins. from Town—Det. Liv.-rm. 23ft. 
wide, 3 or 4 Beds, Bath, Garage. Prices from £975. 
Freehold. Might let, ior apply Dron & WRIGHT, 17 
Coleman Street, E.C. 





ADLETT.—Attractive COTTAGE type RESI- 

» DENCE in secluded position: 2 reception rooms, 
5 bed rooms: garage very pleasing and well-stocked 
garden of one acre £2 ,100.—Write Box A654. 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD | 





AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 
(Vels.: 1147/8) (Tel.:. 240) (Tel.: 933) 


EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIEL D, PRIMROSE 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—S1T. CATHERINE’S. 


VALLEY. 


GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE. WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


QUEEN’S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
‘cecneaiiinians SPA. ~~. TON HOUSE. 

—REGENT. 

| LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 





| LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St.. W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 


—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVIC ES, 93/102 Cromweil 
Rd., S. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANO 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
STATION HOTEL 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 
ST. MAWES (C ‘ornw rail). —SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH 
SHREWSBURY (nr. ).—H. av KSTONE PK 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY 110 TEL. 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON. 
| STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 
, Rodborough Commvn.— BEAR INN 
T AMWOR TH "(Sti ulfs). —-CASTLE. 


HOUSE. 


ARMS. 
, Weston, 











TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteiguton ).— —HUN®LY, 
NTERN.—BEAU FORT. 
TORQUAY. —HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE. 


—PALACEK, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.)\—GROVE HALL 


WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).- -~THEOBALD’S PA ARK 
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CAMBRIDGE 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1800 


Fourteen Studies by eleven contributors, edited by H. C. DARBY 
87 maps and diagrams. 25s. net 


England as she has changed under settlement, invasion, conquest, civil war, tillage, and 
trade—this is the subject of these fourteen chronological studies by experts. The book is the 
first of its kind. The many maps are an important feature and all have been specially drawn 
for the book. 


THE ROLE OF BRITISH STRATEGY 
IN THE GREAT ,...R 


By C.R. M. FK. CRUTTWELL. 35. 6d. net 


yt merely what England did in the War, but what contribution her statesmen and soldiers 
made and wished to make to the plans, conduct, and development of the war. 


~T 


TRUANTS The Literary Career of 
The Story of some who deserted SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Medicine yet triumphed By F. W. HILLES. 2 plates. 15s. net 
By LORD MOYNIHAN 


‘An extremely careful and well-documented 


35. 6d. net book. On his relations with Dr Johnson, his 

social life, his library, his criticisms of literature 

Celebrating Thomas Linacre, the 15th cen- and notes to Shakespeare, the recognition which 
tury physician who was also a scholar, Lord his Discourses received abroad, and his early 
Moynihan tells the stories of more than sixty education, Mr Hilles is very informative and con- 
other “truants’’ who deserted medicine to tributes a good deal of unpublished material”’. 
become eminent in some other field. The Times Literary Supplement 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 


By E. L. HASLUCK. 12s. 6d. net 


lvery citizen and ratepayer knows that he ought to take an intelligent interest in Local 
sovernment, yet scarcely anyone does so. Mr Hasluck describes the system, the electors, and 
> elected, as he finds them—a stimulating but not a flattering book. 


a. ae a 


’ 


*An excellent book...to be read thoughtfully by these who take any part in local affairs’’. 
o Pi é é 


Country Life 


HELLENISTIC ARCHITECTURE 


An Introductory Study by THEODORE FYFE. 30 plates. 215. net 


ai 


The first study to be solely devoted to Hellenistic Architecture. The author has visited most 
of the buildings and sites he describes, and many of his own sketches and photographs illustrate 
the book, 


A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 


From Marot to Mallarmé 


With an Introduction and Notes by L. E. KASTNER 
6s. net 


An attractively produced and inexpensive anthology of the representative poets of France 
from the sixteenth century to the end of the nineteenth, with a critical introduction. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


—— 




























Puintcd an Great Bria by W. SPEaiGut ann Sons, Lrp,, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, london, E.C. 4, and published by Tue Srecraror, Lrp., at their offices, 


9g. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1—Friday, June 12. 1936, 
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